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Were lo oking 
for people who 
like to draw” 


BY ALBERT DORNE 


Famous Magazine Illustrator 


D ) YOU LIKE TO DRAW? If you do 

America’s 12 Most Famous 
Artists are looking for you. We want 
you to test your art talent! 

‘Too many people miss a wonder- 
ful career in art—simply because 
they don’t think they have talent. 
But my colleagues and I have 
helped thousands of people get 
started. Like these 

Don Smith lives in New Orleans. 
‘Three years ago Don knew nothing 
about art—even doubted he had 
talent. Today, he is an illustrator 
with a leading advertising agency 
in the South—and has a future as 
big as he wants to make it. 

Harriet Kuzniewski was bored 
with an “ordinary” job when she 
sent for our talent test. Once con- 
vinced that she had the makings of 
an artist she started to study 
nights, at home. Soon she was of- 
fered a job as a fashion artist. A 
year later, she became assistant 
art direetor of a big buying office. 
Today, she holds an even better 
job drawing full color fashion illus- 
trations. 


Pipe-fitter to Artist 


John Busketta is another. He was 
a pipe-fitter’s helper with a big 
gas company—until he decided to 
do something about his urge to 
draw. He still works for the same 
company—but as an artist in the 
advertising department. At a big 
increase in pay! 

Don Golemba of Detroit stepped 
up from railroad worker to the 
styling department of a major auto- 
mobile company. Now he helps 
design new car models! 


Profitable Hobby—at 72 


A great-grandmother in Newark, 
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Ohio, decided to use her spare 
time to study painting. Recently, 
she had her first local ‘Sone man” 
show—where she sold thirty-two 
water colors and five oil paintings. 
Now she happily looks forward 
to many vigorous, money-making 
vears in art. 

Asalesgirl in West Virginia who 
liked to draw got a job as an artist, 
later became advertising manager 
of the best store in Charleston. A 
married man with three children 

unhappy in a dead-end job 
switched to a great new career in 
art. Now he’s one of the happiest 
men you'll ever meet! 


Cowboy Starts Art Business 


A cowboy from Miles City, Mon- 
tana, yearned to be an artist. With 
our help—he began to draw pic- 
tures for local fairs. To his amaze- 
ment, he won two first ribbons and 
two other prizes. Today, he has a 
very profitable business painting 
portraits of people all over the 
country from photographs that 
they send to him through the mail. 

How about you? Wouldn’t you 
like to trade places with these 
happy artists? 


Free Art Talent Test 
We want to help you find out if 
you have the talent for a fascinat- 
ing money-making art career (part 
time or full time). We'll be glad to 
send you our remarkably reveal- 
ing 8-page talent test. Thousands 
of people formerly paid $1 for this 
test. But now we'll send it to you 
free—if you sincerely like to draw. 
No obligation. But act at once. 
Simply mail the coupon provided 
at right to Famous Artists Schools, 


Studio 107-E, Westport, Conn. 


Address___ 


l City, Zone, State_ 
L 


America’s 12 Most Famous Artists 


ALBERT DORNE 


FRED LUDEKENS 


ROBERT FAWCETT 


DONG KINGMAN AUSTIN BRIGGS 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 

Studio 107-E, Westpert, Cona. 
Send me, without obligation, you 
Famous Artists Talent ‘Test 
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|; ..WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
BOTH REE INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


PLATO » ARISTOTLE 


FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES ON MAN IN THE UNIVERSE 


OTHING short of amazing is the way these PLATO is presented in the famous Jowett trans- 
classics — written two thousand years ago — lation, and eontains the five great dialogues — 
hit so many nails squarely on the head today! Here, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, and the Repub- 
in the clearest reasoning in all literature, two of the lic. ARISTOTLE includes the five celebrated essays 
greatest scholars of all time tell us how to live in- — Metaphysics, Parts of Animals, Nicomachean Ethics, 
telligently happy lives, whether we possess worldly Politics, and Poetics. These splendid De Luxe 
wealth or only the riches that lie hidden in our Classics Club Editions have been brilliantly edited 
hearts and minds. Little escaped the reflections and and annotated by Louise Ropes Loomis, Professor 
discussions of Plato and Aristotle. They were Emeritus of Wells College. Both books will be cor- 
mighty pioneers in the field of knowledge, and their nerstones of your library. And both are yours free, 
ideas are astonishingly timely now. as membership gifts from The Classics Club! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These Two Books Free 


ILL YOU ADD these two volumes which characterize these selections: readabil- (7 eee 
to your library as membership g-fts ity, interest, simplictty 
from The Classics Club? You are invited , 
to join today . . . and to receive on approval Only Book Club of Its Kind 
beautiful editions of the world’s greatest The Classics Club is different from all other book 
ah clubs. 1. It distributes to its members the world's 
Masterpieces. classics at a low price. 2. Its members are not. ob 


ligated to take any specific number of books. 3. Its 
These books, selected unanimously by volumes (which are being used today in many lead 


4 . y colleg € > ‘ 
distinguished literary authorities, were '‘"§ colleges and universities) are luxurious De Lux 


: Walter J. Black, President cu 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
Editions — bound in the fine buckram ordinarily | 
| 
| 
| 
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THE C ae CLUB 
Roslyn, L. 1., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me FREE, 
the beautiful 2-volume De Luxe Classics Club Editions 
of PLATO and ARISTOTLE, together with the current 
selector 
chosen because they offer the greatest enjOy- used for $5 and $10 bindings. They have tinted page 
ment and value to the “pressed for time’’ tops, are richly stamped in genuine gold, which will 


“es retain its original lustre books you and your chil 
men and women of t ay dren will read and cherish for many years 


I am not obligated to take any specific number of books 
and I am to receive an advance description of future sele« 
tions. Also, | may reject any volume before or after I 
receive it, and I may cancel my membership whenever 
I wist 

“ Boo. ‘4 ics? * . * . 
Why Are Great ks Called ‘Classics”’: A Trial Membership Invitation to You 

A true “‘classic’’ is a living book that will You are invited to accept a Trial Membership 

. s a With your first book will be sent an advance notice 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can about future selections. You may reject any book 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have you do not wish. You need not take any specific 
you ever wondered how the truly great books umber of books—only the omes you want. No 
: ai ‘i ? money in advance, no membership fees. You may 
have become ‘‘classics’’? First, because they cancel membership any time 
are so readable. They would not have lived basis chin 6 ; , 

2 , re > TT . “atl this Invitation orm now. *aper, printing, 
unless they were read; they would not have binding costs are rising. This low price — and your 
been read unless they were interesting. To FREE copies of PLATO and ARISTOTLE — can 
be interesting they had to be easy to under- _20t be assured unless you respond promptly 


For each volume I decide to keep I will send you $2 


plus a few cents mailing charges. (Books Shipped in U.S Z 
Only 
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stand. And those are the very qualities THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. I., New York. Lo 
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I have just read Maurice Zolotow’s 
utterly delightful article [February] .. . 
I saw La Ronde in pictures but missed it 
in New York, but at least I know what 
you're talking about! . . . I have endured 
the American attitude toward sex for 
some seventy years, and I find it does not 
improve any by the excess of heretofore 
unprintable words which are now being 
used by modern playwrights. . . . I could 
not resist the temptation to tell you not 
only what delight I found in your article 
but how in accord I am with your deeper 


London’s Shaftesbury Avenue after dark, by Gardner Leaver. Margaret 
Webster’s comprehensive report on the London season begins on 


page 20. 


JOHN D. 
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33 The Riddle of Anastasia by Guy Bolton 
34 Anastasia by Marcelle Maurette— 
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English adaptation by Guy Bolton 


New York 
NATIONAL 
24 issues, 
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Special Report 
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implications on this great cosmic force. 
RUTH ST. DENIS 
Hollywood, California 
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Canada, 12 issues, $ 


20 The London Theatre by Margaret Webster 


71 WwW 


Features 


Copyright 


Is a complete lack of taste and under- 
standing a prerequisite for the post of 
drama critic? I am referring to Maurice 
Zolotow in general and his article on 
sexuality in particular. This is not a 
moral judgment; “taste” is a more subtle 
distinction. Is an actress pleased by Mr. 
Zolotow’s comment that he “would be 
delighted to have her as (a mistress)’ ? 
Is it in good taste? Times were when a 


30 Three Stratfords, One Goal by Anthony Quayle 

65 O’Neill Premiére on a Stockholm Stage 
The Ziegfeld Follies—A Formula with Class by Ward Morehouse 
A Home for the Wayfaring Stranger by Burl Ives 
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gentleman made his assignations pri- 
vately. 


XL, No 


On Broadway 


In addition he seems somewhat 

foggy as to the meaning of La Ronde. 

He concludes that Schnitzler was 

saying “Sex is good for you.” Did he 

really see the play? Is he joking? Is it 

possible that perhaps Schnitzler was say- 

ing something quite different—that sex 

can be funny, pathetic, trivial, and, in 
the case of the count, almost tragic? 

WILMA WERBY 
New York, New York 


17 Debut 
18 My Fair Lady 
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Offstage 

Limelights and Footlights by Hedy Clark 
Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 


I would agree with Mr. Guthrie’s dis- 
cussion [February] of certain techniques 
necessary for productions such as Tam- 
burlaine, in which the communication 
with the audience is greater than the 
situation and circumstances of a play’s 


ublished monthly at 1421 East Main Street, 


action. However, I disagree with some of 
his attacks and facetious remarks about 
the Group Theatre and the Stanislavsky 
system. . . . Today a new type of actor 
is emerging, stirring the theatre, making 
us all aware of him. He has a new depth. 
The vocal technician of yesterday is gone 
with the radio. As for Mr. Guthrie’s 
philosophies of musical-comedy psycho- 
therapy, well! This is another art form 
entirely, not to be compared with the 
poetry of good drama. 

ROBERT HEITKE 

Irvington, New Jerse) 
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“Everything is Comic; Everything 
is Delightful.”’—a7rkKi\soy, Times 
THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY presents 


«we WAYNE 


DER 
YOR HEARS 


by JOSEPH FIELDS ana JEROME CHODOROY 
Adapted from EUDORA WELTY’S Story 


vit) UNA MERKEL 
JUANITA HALL * DON HANMER + WILL GEER 
and SARAH MARSHALL 


Directed by ROBERT DOUGLAS 


MUSIC BOX Theatre, 45th St.. W. of B'way 
Evgs. 8:40. Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:40 


Pulitzer Prize ond Critics’ Award 1955 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY 
presents 


Barbara BEL GEDDES 


Burl IVES 
in The ELIA KAZAN: 


Production of 


Cat 


on a Hot Tin Roof 


by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
with MICDRED DUNNOCK 
and ALEX NICOL 


Scenery & Lighting: JO MIELZINER © Costumes: LUCINDA BALLARD 
MOROSCO, W. 45 St. * Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sot. 


“THE #1 DRAMA 


HIT!” -Walter Winchell 


EDWARD G. 


ROBINSON 


Myidelle of be Ngo 


A Love Story by 
PADDY CHAYEFSKY 
Produced and Directed by 
JOSHUA LOGAN 


Mon. thru Sat. Eves.: $5.75, 4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Tax Incl. 


ANTA THEATRE, 52nd St. West of B’way + Cl 6-6270 


“ENCHANTING MUSIC” 


—ATKINSON, N. Y. TIMES 


“HANDSOME ano TUNEFUL”’ 


—CHAPMAN, NEWS 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 
NEW MUSICAL SMASH HIT 


[PE DREAM 


SHUBERT THEATRE, 44th St. West of B’way 
Eves. 8:30 Sharp. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 Sharp 
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Calendar 


NEW YORK 


BROADWAY —The recent arrival of the town’s 
newest big smash, My Fair Lady, injected gen- 
uine adrenaline into the musical arm of a season 
that has been singularly leng on hits and singu- 
larly short on tune shows, hit or otherwise. So 
big a success are Rex Harrison and Julie Andrews 
in the Lerner-Loewe musicalization of Shaw's 
Py ion that the management of the hit at the 
Hellinger already has upped the ticket-price scale 
effective as of September! 


As if this were some sort of signal, we now have 
more musicals hovering around than you can 
shake that proverbial stick at. As you read this 
we shall all know the fates of Mister Wonderful, 
the musical showcase for the multitalented 
Sammy Davis, Jr., and of Strip for Action, the 
- -and-dance version of a Lindsay -Crouse play 

of identical title. Upcoming on May 3 is The 

ost Happy Fella, which is Sidney Howard's 

ey Knew What They Wanted set to Frank 
Loesser tunes and slated for a Broadway bow at 
the Imperial. On May 2% Tallulah Bankhead, 
fresh from her recent stint as a City Center 
Blanche DuBois in Tennessee Williams’ A Street- 
car Named Desire, will emerge as star of a new 
Ziegfeld Follies, this one under the producing 
banner of Richard Kollmar and James Gardiner 
There will be two musical revivals this month, 
too—Kiss Me, Kate on May 9 and Carmen Jones 
on May 31, both of them as part of the current 
City Center Light Opera Company series in which 
The King and I is now front and center. 


Other newcomers to the Broadway scene, bar- 
ring last-minute changes in plans, should be: Eva 
Gabor in The Little Glass Clock, Mister Johnson, 
an adaptation of the Joyce Cary novel; Dennis 
King in Affair of Honor; the new Leslie Stevens 
comedy The Lovers; Donald Cook in a revival of 

ye Again; Alex Gottlieb’s new comedy 
Wake Jp, Darling, with Barry Nelson, Barbara 
Britton and Russell Nype; and (one fondly hopes) 
the on-again-off-again Waiting for Godot, Samuel 
Beckett’s philosophical tragicomedy which has 
been promised for Broadway several times this 
season. 


The only serious theatrical mishaps of late have 
been Debut and Someone Waiting, neither of 
which got much chance to unpack a trunk on 
Broadway, while Protective Custody, the melo- 
drama that was to have returned Sylvia Sidney to 
the New York stage, has been scratched for the 
season. Meanwhile such long-run stalwarts as 
Plain and Fancy, The Teahouse of the August 
Moon, Bus Stop and Silk Stockings have departed, 
as have two critically applauded entries of more 
recent date—Enid Bagnold’s The Chalk Garden 
and Christopher Fry’s Tiger at the Gates. Recent 
cast changes find Claudette Colbert the successor 
to Margaret Sullavan in Janus, and Patricia Neal 
replacing Barbara Bel Geddes in Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof. A word or two about current Broadway 
shows : 


Cat on a Hot Tin Roof—Tennessee Williams’ 
multiple award-winning drama about a dying Mis- 
sissippi plantation owner for whose estate the 
families of two of his unhappy offspring are con- 
tending. It stars Burl Ives and Patricia Neal 
(Morosco); Damn Yankees—Devilish doings by 
Gwen Verdon and Ray Walston win a fantastic 

nnant for the Washington Senators to an Adler- 
Ros oss score (Forty-Sixth Street); The Desk Set— 
Shirley Booth resisting automation, not to mention 
classification, in an office comedy (Broadhurst) ; 
The Diary of Anne Frank—The true account of 
a sensitive Jewish girl’s coming to adolescence 
against a backdrop of Nazi persecution in Hol- 
land, with Jose Schildkraut and Susan Strasberg 
starred (Cort). 


Fallen Angels—Nancy Walker, prodigiously 
drunk and monumentally hung-over, abetted by 
Margaret Phillips and a Noel Coward script (Play- 
house) ; Fanny—Ezio Pinza and Walter Slezak in 
the musical adaptation of the Marcel Pagnol 
trilogy about life on the Marseilles waterfront 
(Majestic) ; The Great Sebastians—-The Lunts, as 
a mind-reading act, get involved in international 
intrigue in the Lindsay-Crouse comedy (Coronet) ; 
A Hatful of Rain—The sufferings of a narcotics 
addict and those close to him are portrayed by 
Ben Gazarra as the addict and Shelley Winters as 
his pregnant wife (Lyceum). 


Inherit the Wind—Drama based on the 1925 
Scopes trial with Paul Muni in the role of the 
laywer patterned after Clarence Darrow (Na- 
tional); Janus—Having both a husband and a 
lover would be enough for anyone but Claudette 
Colbert, who also writes novels in this comedy 
{Piymoud®) : The King and I—Revival of the 

gers- -Hammerstein musical based on Margaret 
*s novel Anna and the King of Siam (New 
Yon City pg ad, ; The Lark—Lillian Hellman’s 
tion of Jean Anouilh’s drama about Joan 
, with Julie Hasris starred (Longacre). 


of the Theatre Arts 


The Matchmaker—Ruth Gorden makes her own 
match in this high-style farce revised by Thornton 
Wilder from his earlier The Merchant of Yonkers 
(Royale); Middle of the Night—A May-Decem- 
ber romance, with Edward G. Robinson as a 
lonely widower enamored of an ual 
but young, woman (ANTA); No 
geants—Andy Griffith as a well- -meaning hillbily 
congenially snafuing the United States Air Force 
in a dramatization of the Mac Hyman book (Al- 
vin); Pajama Game—The long-run. musical hit 
about love and labor relations in a pajama factory, 
set to an Adler-Ross score (St. a. ; Pi 
Dream—Rodgers and Hammerstein let in 
John Steinbeck’s Cannery Row, with Helen Trau- 
bel starred in this musical version of the novel- 
ist’s recent Sweet Thursday (Shubert). 


The Ponder Heart—David Wayne in patriarchal 
make-up is a daffily expansive beg in this com- 
edy based on the Eudora Welty novel of the same 
name (Music Box); Time Limit—Drama about 
brainwashing in Korea, with Arthur Kennedy and 
Richard Kiley in prominent roles (Booth): Will 
Success Spoil Rock Hunter?—George Axelrod’s 
satiric comedy about a movie fan magazine writer 
who becomes a Hollywood big wheel in Faustian 
fashion (Belasco) ; Witness for the Prosecution 
Agatha Christie’s courtroom mystery melodrama 
that holds a New York Drama Critics Circle 
award (Henry Miller) 


OFF BROADWAY — The Threepenny Opera 
continues at the Theatre de Lys, where there are 
also svecial matinée verformances of new vlavs 
and classics, under the sponsorship of ANTA’s 
Greater New York chapter. The Phoenix Theatre 
continues with Uta Hagen in Turgeniev’s A Month 
in the Country, directed by Michael Redgrave, 
and the Fourth Street Theatre expects to be play- 
ing Uncle Vanya, which stars Franehot Tone and 
Signa Hasso, throughout the month 


The Greenwich Mews Theatre is offering Ibsen’s 
A Doll’s House, while at Theatre East, a new 
theatre at 211 East 60th Street, the current pro- 
duction is Saroyan’s The Beautiful People. The 
Bown Adams Studio continues with its program 
of three one-act plays (The Neophytes, Only the 
Troubled and The Grand Gesture on Friday eve- 
nings, and the latter two plus a | ie Revisited 
on Saturday evenings). Columbia University The- 
atre Associates will present Pantaloon, an opera 
based on Andreyev'’s He Who Gets Slapped, begin- 
ning May 9 


LONG ISLAND 


FLUSHING—Fox Oak Players, The Silver Whis- 
tle, May 10-12; FRESH MEADOWS — Fresh 
Meadows Community Theatre, The Male Animal, 
May 25-26; GARDEN CITY—Adelphia College, 
Hamlet, May 9-12; GREAT NECK—Great Neck 
Community Theatre, The Curious Savage, May 
11-12, 18-19 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO— Latest dramatic entry hereabouts is 
Maxwell Anderson’s Bad Seed, in which Nancy 
Kelly is repeating her Broadway role, that of the 
harried mother of a child murderess, at the Har- 
ris. Otherwise there are no novelties on the imme- 
diate horizon. Eddie Bracken has succeeded 
Burgess Meredith in the role of the Okinawan 
interoreter Sakini in the Erlanger’s long-run com- 
edy hit, The Teahouse of the August Moon. The 
Pajama Game has wound up a run at the Shubert 
and as for Melvyn Douglas and the Scopes trial 
drama, Inherit the Wind, they are still selling up 
a storm over at the Blackstone. 


Goodman Theatre—Idiot’s Delight, May 11-12, 
15-19, 22-27: Goodman Children’s Theatre, Davy 
Crockett and His Coonskin Cap, Saturdays and 
Sundays through May 27; Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Thorne Hall, On the Town, May 11-13; Jack 
and Jill Players, Cradle Song, May 19-20, 26-27. 


EVANSTON—Northwestern University, Juno and 
the Paycock, May 18-20, 25-27; ROCKTON— 
wage Wheel Theatre, Venus Observed, Ma 

-20; URBANA—University of Illinois, Man an 
teh Benen May 9-12; WESTERN SPRINGS— 
Theatre of Western Springs, The Crucible, 
May 13-20. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA—What most people have always 
dreamed of —a look at Shangri-La—is what local 
dramagoers will get on May 21. That’s when the 
musical version of the James Hilton novel (and 
the well-remembered motion picture) Lost Horizon 
will arrive for a pre-Broadway engagement. The 
book is by Jerome Lawrence and adore E. Lee, 
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The Green Crow 


Here is O’Casey—the self-styled “green crow”— 
writing on the theatre, on films, Shaw, Coward, 
Dublin, himself and his latest play, The Bishop’s 
Bonfire. Four of his remarkable short stories are 
here, including The Star Jazzer. For those who 
know O’Casey’s work, this new book provides a 
new and valuable perspective. For others, 
THE GREEN CROW will introduce a pun- 
gent, sagacious writer—and more. As Brooks At- 
kinson puts it, “He always was a man.” 


320 pages $3.95 


SEAN O'CASEY 


Selected Plays 


The playwright has selected for this volume the nine plays he considers the most repre- 
sentative of his work: 


—The Plough and the Stars —The Silver Tassie 
—The Shadow of a Gunman — Within the Gates 
—Purple Dust —Time to Go 

— Bedtime Story —Juno and the Paycock 


—and O’Casey’s 1955-56 American triumph— Red Roses for Me 
Foreword by the author. Introduction by John Gassner. 832 pages $5.00 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, Inc. 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, Inc. 
c/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


TO ORDER THESE BOOKS, MAIL COUPON Please send me copies of the SELECTED PLAYS 
OF SEAN O’CASEY and copies of THE GREEN 
CROW. I enclose $______ in check or money order. 


Name. 
Address 
City 
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S1 MUSICALS 
“ THE BE rs 
oF ime CENTURY snson tne, 


JULIE 
REX 


HARRISON-ANDREWs 


Ay yareleoy 


MARK HELLINGER, 5! St. W. of Bway 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Monday thru Sat 
urday Eves.: Orch. $7.50; Mezz. $6.90; Baic 
$5.75, 4.60, 3.45, 2.30. Matinees Wednesday 
and Saturday: Orch. $4.60; Mezz. $3.45, Balc 
$2.90, 2:30. Tax Included. Please specify sev- 
eral alternate dates and enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


Drama Incorporated 


SCHOOL of PROFESSIONAL 
ARTS 


FRED MILLER THEATRE 


Applications accepted now for Fall 
Term. Write for catalogue giving de- 
tails of courses in acting, directing, 
production. 


2842 NORTH OAKLAND AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





eauthors of Inherit the Wind, and the cast m 
«ludes Lew Avres as the idealistic Conway, Martyn 
Green, Alice Ghostle Harold Lang, Berry 
Kroeger and Jack Cassidy. On May 19 Eli Wal 
lach and The Teahouse of the August will 
end their current run at the Forrest. Elsewhere 
in town: Theatre of the Allens Lane Art Center, 
Liliom, May 11-12, 18-19 


PITTSBURGH—Bobby Clark in Damn Yankees, 
Nixon, May 17-19; UNIVERSITY PARK —Penn- 
sylvania State Players, The Lady’s Not for Burn- 
ing, through May 19; An Inspector Calls, 
May 10-12 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON—Three weeks of Shangri-La beckon for 
theatre fans in The Hub. The musicalization of 
James Hilton’s Lost Horizon, outfitted with words 
and music by Harry Warren, will arrive at the 
Shubert May | and linger through May 19, pre- 
peomery to a Philadelphia stopover en route to 
roadway. Elsewhere in town: Emerson College 
Dark of the Moon, May 30-June 1; Northeastern 
University, Dial “*M” for Murder, May 25-26 


NORTHAMPTON.-—Smith College, Uncle Vanya 
May 8-11 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES —The Civic Light Opera season 
got under way April 30 with Rosalinda (which 
you'll recall, is a version of Die Fledermaus) 
Cyril Ritchard will cavort as its Eisenstein for four 
weeks, after which the Broadway company of the 
Cole Porter musical Silk Stockings will arrive to 
continue the light opera season with a month’s 
engagement. This is the show in which Don 
\meche and Hildegarde Neff were so successful in 
New York as the musical counterparts of the 
characters originally appearing in the motion pic- 
ture Ninotchka 


SAN FRANCISCO. -The Curran Theatre's in 
cumbent, Silk Stockings, which is giving local the- 
atregoers a rare look at an original Broadway 
cast of a music hit, will hold forth through May 
19. Next up: Cyril Ritchard starring as Eisenstein 
in Rosalinda, to keep the Civic Light Opera sea- 
son rolling Playhouse Repertory Company 
Waters of the Moon, Fridays and Saturdays 
through May 


BERKELEY Unwersity of California Theatre 
Prometheus Bound, May 10-12; LAGUNA 
BEACH Laguna Beach Community Pla 

Knickerbocker Holiday, May 25-June 2; : 
MATEO—Peninsula Litth Theatre scald, May 
25-26; STOCKTON — Stockton Civic Theatre, 


The Member of the Wedding, May 3-5. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The only professional legitimate theatre offering 
hereabouts is the Cole Perter musical about Paris 
in the nineties, Can-Can, which is scheduled to 
occupy the National Theatre, May 6-19. It will be 
followed by Eli Wallach in The ot valle of the 
August Moon, beginning on May 21. Elsewhere 
sbout town The Foundry Players will present 
School fer Wives, May 16-19, and Theatre Lobby 
offers Six Characters in Search of an Author on 
week ends throughout the month 


ALABAMA 


FLORENCE State Teachers’ College, The Great 
God Brown, May 1-3; MOBILE—-Mobile Theatre 
(iuild, Candida, May 2-4 


ARIZONA 


FLAGSTAFF Arizona Playmakers, State College 
The Crucible, May 10-11; PHOERNEIX—Phoenix 
Little Theatre, Gentlemen Prefer Blendes, May 
8-12; TUCSON—Tucson Lratle Theatre, The Lit- 
tle Hut, May 17-22; University of Arizona, The 
Merchant of Venice, May 1-6 


COLORADO 


GREELEY — Little Theatre of the Rockies, Cole 
rado State College, Saint Joan, May 3-5 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD—Bus Stop, May 1; NEW HAVEN 
—Bus Stop, May 2-5; Yale University Theatre, 
(The: Great Gatsby, May 3-5; LAKEVILLE— 
Hotchkiss Dramatic Association, You Can’t Take 
It With You, May 19; NEW BRITAIN—Reper- 
tory Theatre, Inc., The Solid Gold Cadillac, May 
16-19; RIDGRFIELD—Ridgefield Players of the 
Community Center, The Gioconda Smile, May 
18-19 


Write TODAY 
for Our Latest 
FREE Catalogue 
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FAB SCENE!—Professional Type Prefabricated Scenery 
at “do-it-yourself” SAVINGS! 


Top Ponderosa Pine for Maximum Strength and Minimum Weight 
Comes Completely Milled—Ready For Assembly 

All Joints Mortised and Tenoned 

Special Hardware Supplied and Each Piece Marked 

Easily Assembled With Simple Hand Tools 


All Pieces Standardized—Buy As Little or As Much As You Need 
Choice of 10’, 12’, 14’, and 16’ Sizes 
Grana STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


“Complete Lighting Equipment for Theatre and Television!” 
23 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10 @ Phones: SUperior 7—6778-80 
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FLORIDA 


HOLLYWOOD Little Theatre of Hollywood, 
Sabrina Fair, May 18-22; JACKSONVIL Lit- 
tle Theatre of Jacksonville, For Love or Money, 
through May 5; ST. PETERSBURG —St. Peters- 
burg Little Theatre, Reclining Figure, May 13-16 


IOWA 


DAVENPORT—Larry Parks in The Teahouse of 
the August Moon, Orpheum, May 1-2; DES 
MOINES—Larry Parks in The Teahouse of the 
August Moon, KRNT, May 3-5; Drama Work- 
shop, Julius Caesar, May 4-6; SIOUX CITY— 
Larry Parks in The Teahouse of the August Moon, 
Orpheum, May 10-11; AMES—lIowa State College 
Theatre, Elizabeth the Queen, May 23-26. 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE—Baton Rouge Little Theatre 
Time Out for Ginger, May 10-19, 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE — Can -Can, Ford's, May 1-5; 
PIKESVILLE—St. Mark’s-on-the-Hill, Children’s 
Educational Theatre, Tom Sawyer, May 26-27. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—The Pajama Game, Shubert, May 
1-31 ; Wayne University, Volpone, May 4-5, 10-12; 
BATTLE CREEK—Battle Creek Civic Theatre, 
The Solid Gold Cadillac, May 24-26; FLINT- 
Community Players, Green Grow the Lilacs, May 
9-12, 16-19; GRAND RAPIDS—Civic Theatre, Of 
Thee I Sing, May 18-26; GROSSE POINTE 
Community Players, Come Back, Little Sheba, 
May 18-20; LANSING—Civic Players, South Pa- 
cific, May 2-5; MUSKEGON—Little Theatre, 
The Solid Gold Cadillac, May 1-2. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—Larry Parks in The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, Lyceum, May 14-23; The 
Boy Friend, May 7-13; ST. PAUL—Larry Parks 
in The Teahouse of the August Moon, Auditorium, 
May 24-26; DULUTH—Duluth Playhouse, The 
Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, May 2-12. 


MISSISSIPPI 


ACKSON—MilUsaps College, Come Back, Little 
Sheba, May 9-12. 


NEBRASKA 


OMAHA—Larry Parks in The Teahouse of the 
August Moon, Paramount, May 7-9 


NEW JERSEY 


EAST ORANGE—Upsala College, Volpone, May 
9-10; PRINCETON—Princeton University The- 
atre Intime, The Braggart Warrior, May 3-12. 


NEW MEXICO 


STATE COLLEGE—Coronado Playmakers, New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, Hedda Gabler, through May 4 


YOUR PLAY NEEDS 
SOUND EFFECTS! 


) Use 


AX 'MAJOR' SOUND 
INN 


EFFECTS RECORDS 
@ All 10 inch Double Face, Lateral Cut 78 rpm 
@ Recorded from life on Tape, then pressed on 
Vinyl Records 
@ Quick-cued wherever advantageous 
@ Playable on any phonograph or turntable, 
78 rpm speed only 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE plus TIPS ON TURNTABLES 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc. Spanner 
Dept TA instantaneous Recording Svce. 
150 West 46th Street > cna seen fl 


New York 36, N Y 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


CHAPEL HILL—Carolina Playmakers, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, May 4-6. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI—The Boy Friend, Shubert, May 
1-5; Bobby Clark in Damn Yankees, Shubert, May 
21-31; CLEVELAND — Bobby Clark in Damn 
Yankees, Hanna, May 1-5; ATHENS—Ohio Uni- 
versity, The Browning Version and A Phoenix 
Too Frequent, May 15-19; KENT—Kent State 
University, Cyrano de Bergerac, May 2-5; TO- 
LEDO—Repertoire Little Theatre, Present Laugh- 
ter, May 4-12 


OKLAHOMA 


PULSA-- University of Tulsa, Macbeth, May 8-12 
OREGON 


EUGENE—-University of Oregon, Carousel, May 
23-31; PORTLAND—Portland Civic Theatre, No 
Time for Comedy (Blue Room), May 16-June 23; 
Davy Crockett (Junior Theatre), May 12-June 3: 


University ef Portland, Dark of the Moon, 
May 4-6 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE Providence College, Pyramid 
Players annual original musical comedy, Scotch 
*n’ Wry, May 10-15. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLU MBIA—Town Theatre, Arms and the Man, 
May 16-19, 21-23; FLORENCE—Little Theatre 
Guild, You Can’t Take It With You, May 16-19 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SIOUX FALLS—Larry Parks in The Teahouse of 
the August Moon, Auditorium, May 12. 


TENNESSEE 


OAK RIDGE—Oak Ridge Community Playhouse, 
Stalag 17, May 17-19. 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO—Amarillo Little Theatre, The Trip 
to Bountiful, May 1-4; BEAUMONT—Beaumont 
Community Players, Finian’s Rainbow, May 3-5, 
7-8; DALLAS—Margo Jones Theatre ‘56, The 
Spring Affair, through May 12. 


VIRGINIA 


NORFOLK—College of William and Mary, Cosi 

fan tutte, May 4-5; WILLIAMSBURG—Colonia! 

Williamsburg Reception Center, Miss in Her 

agg ga The Mock Doctor, Fridays through 
ay 2) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON — Kanawha Players, Inc., Dark 
of the Moon, May 16-18. 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE—Larry Parks in The Teahouse of 
the August Moon, Pabst, May 31; Milwaukee 
Players, Show Boat, May 26-27; MADISON- 
Larry Parks in The Teahouse of the August 
Moon, Orpheum, May 28-30. 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL: STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 

Stage—Screen—Radio—TV 

Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


27 West 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 





STANLEY HOLLOWAY 


His 
Famous 
Adventures 


with 


SAM 


and the 


RAMSBOTTOMS 


incl. “Albert and The Lion” 
and “Anne Boleyn, with’er’ead 
tucked underneath ’er arm. 


“For that special type of English humor 
best described as imaginative lunacy, 
Stanley Holloway may be unexcelled. A 
new Ip, reproduced from his old masters 
long out of print, will produce many a 
chuckle." San Francisco News 
One 12” record (Angel 65019)..........$3.98 
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At all good Record Shops 


JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
1956 Faculty 
(Six Week Course) 


Modern Dance: Myra Kinch 


Ballet: Mattlyn Gavers, Margaret Craske 


Ethnic Dance: Carola Goya Matteo 
Fundamentals of Movement and 


Rhythm: Ted Shawn 


Audio-Visual Aids: Carol Lynn 
Stagecraft Workshop: John Christian 
Dance Notation: Ann Hutchinson 
Dance Composition: Myra Kinch 


(Three Week Course) 
Modern Dance and Body Movement of Acting: Myra Kinch 
Mime: Lotte Goslar, Paul J. Curtis, Ted Shawn (1 week each) 


Ballet: Margaret Craske 


Audio-Visual Aids: Carol Lynn 


NINE WEEKS, consisting of Six weeks’ course beginning July 2nd; 
Three weeks’ course beginning August 13th. 
Undergraduate and graduate credits are given for courses taken at Jacob’s Pillow 
(college credit courses both begin July 2nd) 
For full information, catalog, application blanks, etc., write 
TED SHAWN, Director, Jacob's Pillow, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 





: am 5 i 
Host John C. Bruno and Tallulah Bankhead 
“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 


Pen & Pencil." 
Ward Morehouse—World Telegram & Sun 


"For the Preferred List, Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


‘Top in Town—the sizzling steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil." 
Dorothy Kilgallen—New York Journal American 


“Highly recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil.’ 
Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 


“Gourmet Views—No one serves a better 
steak anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity- 
filled Pen & Pencil.” 

Mike O'Shea—TV Guid: 


Bruno's 


PEN and PENCIL 


Lunch ®@ Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every day—air conditioned 
205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


CENTRAL AND FLEXIBLE STAG. 
ING—W alden P. Boyle 3.00 
STAGECRAFT FOR NON-PROFES. 
SIONALS—(revised ed.) 
F. A. Buerki 
MODERN BALLET DESIGN 
Richard Buckle 6.00 
50 YEARS OF OPERA & BALLET 
IN ITALY—Guido Pannain 10.00 
THEATRICAL COMPANION TO 
MAUGHAM-—ed. Manders & 
Mitchenson 
THESE WERE ACTORS 
(the Chapmans & Drakes) 
George D. Ford 5.00 
47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


1.50 


8.50 


—of a Different Feather 


The Lark by Jean Anouilh, trans- 
lated by Christopher Fry. (Oxford 
University Press, 103 pp., $2.75) 


The Lark by Jean Anouilh, adapt- 
ed by Lillian Hellman. (Random 
House, 144 pp., $2.95) 


The two English versions of 
Anouilh’s play about Joan of Arc, 
and the characters who figure both 
in the trial and the events leading 
up to it, are almost as different from 
each other as Shaw’s version from 
Schiller’s. 


It should be noted at first that 
Miss Hellman’s version is admitted- 
ly “an adaptation,” while Mr. Fry’s 
is “a translation,” and a fairly close 
one. Hellman’s is shorter than the 
others by about a third, her ending 
is different, and her expedient adap- 
tation, while doubtless more appeal- 
ing to the average American theatre- 
goer, lacks the spirit and tone of 
Anouilh’s original, while Fry has 
captured these qualities. 


Miss Hellman’s version, which be- 
came a Broadway hit, is romantic, 
while Fry’s, like Anouilh’s, is ironic 
and witty; the latter appeal to the 
head, while Miss Hellman appeals to 
the heart. In her version the main 
character is Joan; its theme is that 
man’s courage, as characterized by 
Joan, will prevail despite efforts to 
destroy it. The main theme in Fry’s 
translation of Anouilh is more com- 
plex and more original. It is that 
man himself, as man, with all his 
faults but his glory too, will prevail 
despite the attempts of those who 
would sacrifice humanity to the Idea. 


YOUR CAREER IN 


THEATRE-RADIO-TELEVISION 


BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 


SUMMER THEATRE 


IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 4 FEATURES 


(1) A Playhouse Staff of Professional Di 
rectors, with SIX shows constantly in 
production. You appear every week. 

) An organization with 24 years of play 
production. Only 40 accepted each sum- 
mer. Appointments made early each 
spring. anne guest stars. College de- 
gree credit. 

Every talented member is placed in one 
of our professional stock companies, 
after their summer’s training. 

) We are the largest, oldest and most 
popular summer theatre training-base 

r young actors (2,334 alumni.) 

YOU ARE EXTREMELY SIN 
CERE and SHOW PROMISE FOR 
SUCCESS IN THE THEATRE, or TV 
write for our book, called “RESULTS.” 
isting hundreds whom we have helped 
e your brief background and aspirations 

r first letter. Address: 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 


(Plymouth Drama Festival) 


PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


in historic town by the sea in New England's 
vacationland. Gateway of Cape Cod 


LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c per month 
Obtainable from any branch of 
the American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscription price, $3.00, 
should be sent to: 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
131 VARICK STREET 








New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL PLAY 
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B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N.Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. We stock all periods 
for plays, operettas, and musica! comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually making entire 
new costume productions for rental. All cos- 
tumes are cleaned and altered under the 
supervision of our own professional designer. 
Write, giving requirements and performance 
dates, for complete costume plots and 
estimate 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
university press 1658 Broadway, N.Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 
new hoven, conn. PT cd 
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\ EUGENE O'NEILL 
| 


bi 


“As readable as a novel and as 
revealing as a personal confes- 
sion. One of Eugene O'Neill's 
most moving tragedies.” 


Stertinc Nortu, New York 
World-Telegram & Sun 
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As the Inquisitor says in the Fry ver- 
sion (but not in Miss Hellman’s): 
“Will you never grant, O Lord, that 
this world should be unburdened of 
every trace of humanity, so that at 
last we may in peace consecrate it 
to Thy glory alone?” 

The logical Anouilh has construct- 
ed his play in a series of episodes 
like those in Greek tragedy, in which 
the protagonist and various antag- 
onists are in conflict—Joan and her 
family, Joan and Beaudricourt, Joan 
and the Dauphin, Joan and the In- 
quisitor, Joan and La Hire, Joan and 
Worwick and Joan at the stake. The 
central episode, then, is Joan and 
the Inquisitor, and in their conflict 
is Anouilh’s and Fry’s theme. Miss 
Hellman, by cutting the Inquisitor’s 
arguments approximately in half, 
makes him a less fearful opponent, 
and his condensed arguments are 
difficult for the audience to grasp. 
For instance, he says in the Hellman 
version: “You put the Idea in peril, 
and that you will not be allowed to 
do. The girl is only a monstrous 
symbol of the faith decayed.” Fry’s 
Inquisitor says, making the argu- 
ment more clear: “. . . youth, gen- 
erosity, human tenderness are names 


pre 


ws wi 


of the enemy .. . Surely you can 
see, if we were so unwise as to put 
these words you have spoken into 
the hands of simple people, they 
would draw from them a love of 
Man. And love of Man excludes the 
love of God.” (The last sentence 
appears elsewhere in the Hellman 
text.) 

Much of Anouilh’s ironic sense of 
humor, one of his greatest gifts, is 
lacking in Miss Hellman’s version, 
though preserved by Fry. For 
Anouilh, while showing his compas- 
sion for man, at the same time caus- 
tically comments on his foolishness. 
In the Hellman version, in which we 
get the compassion but not much of 
the irony, Warwick says: ‘“Propa- 
ganda is a soft weapon: hold it in 
your hands too long and it will move 
about like a snake, and strike the 
other way.” In Fry’s translation, 
closer to Anouilh, he says: ‘Propa- 
ganda, my lord Archbishop, is black 
or white. The main thing is to say 
something pretty staggering, and re- 
peat it often enough until you turn 
it into a truth.” 

It is the reader’s loss that Anouilh’s 
note giving his approach to “the 
mystery of Joan,” which appeared in 
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Pure, uniform colors, in an almost limitless variety of tints 
and hues, both primary and secondary, in all spectrum areas. 


Far more durable than any other color medium. Heat and moisture resistant quali- 
ties make these filters virtually indestructable. No need to continually “gel-up 


during the run of a show . . 
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Furnished in 20 x 24 inch sheets. Can easily be cut to any shape or size. 
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Now Yor! 


Send for sample of Cinemoid 
material and listing of colors; 
also chart of Spectral Trans- 
mittance curves showing 
component spectrum wave 
length measurements and 
percentage of light trans- 
mittance. Ask for Bulletin 
No. 58. 


811 State St. 


STAGECRAFT 


FOR NONPROFESSIONALS 


By F. A. Buerki 


A how-to book which pre- 
sents fully but briefly all as- 
pects of stagecraft. The parts 
of the stage, design, produc- 
tion, backstage operations, 
and light plot are only a few 
of the topics discussed. The 
author makes alternate sug- 
gestions for overcoming 
space and cost limitations, 
gives practical information 
on tools and equipment, and 
describes in detail inexpen- 
sive substitutes for regula- 
tion stage fittings, hardware 
and materials. Avid theatre- 
goers and plain spectators 
will find this comprehensive 
view of stagecraft illuminat- 
ing and profitable for fur- 
ther enjoyment of theatre. 

$1.50 


The University of Wisconsin Press 


Madison 5, Wis. 


CINEMOID COLOR MEDIUMS 


“ HEAT RESISTANT...WATERPROOF...COLOR FILTERS 
; Now Stocked in All Colors. 








the program of the French production, 
and which Fry reproduces, is omitted 
in the Random House publication. 

The endings of the two English 
versions suit their individual spirits. 
Both end, like Anouilh’s, with a re- 
creation of the coronation, but there 
is a difference. The burning takes 
place off stage in the Broadway ver- 
sion, and then Miss Hellman depicts 
Joan at the coronation as the savior 
of her country, and she makes the 
final speech: “I wanted him crowned 
because I wanted my country back. 

. And God gave it to us on this 
Coronation Day.” 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for Free Catalog 


Widely released—write for information 


The Seven Year Itch 
The Solid Gold Cadillac 
The Tender Trap 
King of Hearts Reclining Figure 
Dial “M” for Murder 
Time Out for Ginger 
The Southwest Corner 
The Festival Grand Prize 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York 16 


A MUST 


For anyone even remotely con- 
nected with the theatre or al- 


lied fields. 
CELEBRITY SERVICE 


1955 


ontact 
BOOK 


Trade directory for the 
entertainment industry 
Stage, Radio, Screen, Television, 
Publicity, Producers, Publishers, 
Newspapers, Sports, Nightclubs, 
Theatres, Hotels, Airlines. 


NEW YORK-HOLLYWOOD - PARIS - LONDON 


Doubleday Bookshop, 655 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. 


CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc. 


681 Sth Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


copies may be 
ordered now. 


Fry follows Anouilh, probably the 
most theatrically aware of our major 
playwrights, and sets the burning on 
stage. Then Beaudricourt rushes on 
stage, claiming they must be fair 
and play the whole story, including 
the coronation, so they take down 
the stake and the faggots, set up an 
altar and hold a coronation proces- 
sion. Joan, a striking visual image 
on the stake one moment, is in the 
next, as the others kneel, standing 
“leaning on her standard, smiling 
upward, like a statue of her,” and 
the comment on the scene is spoken 
by Cauchon (Charles in Anouilh): 


“. ., the real end of Joan’s story... 
isn’t the painful and miserable end 
of the cornered animal caught at 
Rouen: but the lark singing in the 
open sky.”—Alice Griffin. 


Theatre Arts Book Shelf 


Three Tragedies by Federico Garcta 
Lorca, A paperback collection com- 
prising Blood Wedding, Yerma and 
The House of Bernarda Alba, in 
translation by James Graham-Lujan 
and Richard -L. O'Connell, with a 
biographical foreword by the poet’s 
brother Francisco. (New Directions, 
212 pp., $1.25) 
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® A Professional Theatre School 
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® A New Student Production Every Week 
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“AMERICA’S FOREMOST SUMMER THEATRE” 
FOR PROSPECTUS WRITE—John Lane, Ogunquit, Maine 
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“The best English dictionary of its size""—New yorK HERALD TRIBUNI 


Given to you 


IF YOU JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB NOW AND AGREE TO 
BUY AS FEW AS SiX BOOKS DURING THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 
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Now 2544 pages 


Fifty years in preparation 


the latest edition, reprinted 


THIRD EDITION 


D WITH 


RE VISE 


with corrections and up-to-date additions 


The only dictionary of its size that explains not 
only the meanings but also the history of words, 
from as far back as Chaucer up to the present day 


Apt quotations are used wherever needed to 
illustrate correct and precise usage 


Includes scientific words and colloquialisms 


Employs the most modern system of phonetic 
symbols to indicate American and British correct 


pronunciation 


IMPORTANT NOT TO DELAY 


Because of the expense involved in 
printing such a huge work, the 
number of volumes manufactured 
for the Club has had to be care- 
fully estimated. We believe that our 
supply is sufficient to meet a rea- 
sonable demand. If it proves in- 
sufficient, another printing will be 
required and this will necessitate a 
delay... at least four months. Con- 
sequently, it is important that you 
mail the coupon at once. Orders 
will be filled in the sequence they 
are received. Should there be a 
delay in your case, you will be noti- 
fied and you may cancel the mem- 
bership, if you wish. 


THIS INTRODUCTORY OFFER is a dem- 
onstration of three marked advan- 
tages of membership in the Book-of-the- 
Month Club.* First, as a member, you 
are kept from missing the important 
new books. Second, you get Club 
choices at a considerable saving; an 
average of about 20% less than the re- 
tail price, over the past two years. And 
third, you share in about $12,000,000 
worth of free books (retail value) dis- 
tributed during the year among mem- 
bers as Book-Dividends. Because of its 
large membership the Club prints enor- 
mous editions of its selections at a great 
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.-- A “BIG” DICTIONARY FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
CONSIDERABLY LARGER THAN THIS PAGE 


WITH A NEEDED BOOKREST 


This handsome bookrest. which allows the 
dictionary to lie open for easy referer 


will also be sent without charg 


PICTURED 
GREATLY 
REDUCED 
IN SIZE 


Retail Price $95 


"The Oxford 


Universal Dictionary 


LATEST EDITION « Published by Oxford University Press 


saving in manufacturing costs. The 
money thus saved is invested in editions 
of other desirable volumes, each of 
which is a Book-Dividend* given with- 
out charge to members. THE OXxForD 
UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY represents an 
“advanced” Book-Dividend, earned by 
the purchase of the six books you en- 
gage to buy later. 


* YOU AGREE TO BUY ONLY SIX BOOKS 
within your first year of membership, 
from among the Club Selections and 
Alternates. During the year at least 100 
good books will be made available to 
you, from which you may choose. You 
will receive a careful advance descrip- 
tion of each Selection and if you think 
it is a book you would not enjoy, you 
send back a form (always provided) 
specifying some other book you may 
want. Or you may say: “Send me noth- 
ing next month.” 


* AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS — and as 
long as you remain a member—you will 
receive a Book-Dividend with every sec- 
ond book you buy from among the 
Club Selections and Alternates. 


%*& YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBER- 
SHIP any time after buying six books. 
Membership in the Club is for no fixed 
period, continuing until notice of can- 
cellatinn is received from the member. 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE 6003 BOOKS 
[) ANBERSONVILLE 7 





SOMETHING OF VALUE 

by MacKinlay Kanter by Rebert Roark 

members only) $4 Price (to members enly) $9.95 
f—) GREAT RIVER (2 veils. boxed) 

r) WE BIE ALONE 


by Paul Hergan 
— by David Howart! Price (to members only) $5.95 


and AN EPISOBE OF S NO TIME FOR 
SPARROWS by Romer Gedden SERGEANTS by Mac Hyman 


Combined price j and ONIONS IN THE STEW 
(te members only) $3.95 : ) by Betty MacDonald 
33 


Combined price 
im MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR (to members only) $3.95 
by Herman Wouk ] THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


members oniy) $32.9 ’ by €¢. 8S 


Price (te 


Price (to Forester 


I embers only) $3.75 


[—) INSIDE AFRICA f A STILLNESS AT 
LJ 


by John Gunther APPOMATTOX by Bruce Catton 
Price (to members only) £4 Price (1 embers onlu) $3.95 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y 


Please enroll me as a member and send, free 
FoRD UNIVERSAL Dictionary with the purchase of my first 
selection, indicated above. I am also to receive separately, 
without charge. the bookrest illustrated above. I agree to 
purchase at least five additional monthly Selections—or Al- 
ternates—during the first year I am a member. I have the 
right to cancel my membership any time aiter buying six 
Club choices. After my sixth purchase, if I continue, I am 
to receive a Book-Dividend with every second Selection—or 
Alternate—I buy. (A small charge is added for each book 
bought to cover pestage and mailing expenses.) PLEASE 
NOTE: A “Double Selection’’—or a set of books offered to 
members at a special combined price—is counted as a single 


book in reckoning Book-Dividend credit, and in fulfilling 
the membership obligation 


Mr. 

Mrs. 
Miss \ 
Address..... 





A775 


THe Ox- 


Postal Zone No 

(if any) 
Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Club ships to 
Canadian members, without eny extra charge fer duty, through 
Book-ef-the-Menth Club (Canada), Ltd 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and in Canada 





Notes on a Toadstool 
In our indiscriminate way we were 


reading recently about an organiza- 
called the American Research 
Bureau, one of those outfits which 
puts out reports on how many peo- 
ple see a television show. The A.R.B., 
we learned, bases its reports on what 
it learns from 2,800 persons scat- 
tered across the country. These peo- 
ple keep diaries recording various 
details about their viewing 


tion 


We fell to wondering what would 
happen if this sort of arrangement 
were used in the theatre, and into 
our view came this extract from the 
diary of Jaine Dough, a reporter for 
A.R.B.’s theatre section: 

“Tuesday: The Tepid Toadstool 
opened last night. Rain, and I wear- 
ing my new Hattie Carnegie. It 
always happens. Doris there with 
that Argentine shoe man. Looked 
ghastly. Dreadful evening. 

“Wednesday: Brooks thought The 
Tepid Toadstool was warm-hearted 
and well intended. Well, I suppose it 
was. Sent dress to cleaners. Implored 
them not to tear it to shreads. Doris 
called. Sounds ghastly. 


“Sunday: Brooks on The Tepid 
Toadstool again. Calls it adventur- 
ous; thinks theatre needs this kind 
of willingness to try new things even 
if half-baked. Feels this an impor- 
tant landmark in season. I suspect 
he’s right. Points a new direction. 

“Thursday: Very funny piece by 
Gibbs on The Tepid Toadstool. About 
how wife left shoe under table at 
dinner and he in contretemps with 
headwaiter who couldn't find it. Had 
to keep wife’s foot warm through 
and half of Toadstool. Then 
couldn't stand it any longer and left 
Says most ghastly experience in the- 
atre since Oh, Mr. Meadowbrook. 
Exactly way I feel. Plan to sue 
cleaners. Dress came back three 
shades lighter.” 

If A.R.B. took 2,800 reports like 
this, shook them well and boiled 
them in two quarts of water with 
just a pinch of salt, it might get a 
very revealing picture of the theatre 
season. 


act 


That Seer, Lear 

Orson Welles is now working the 
night club circuit with an act involv- 
ing magic and extrasensory percep- 
tion. As part of his routine he is 
claiming to have powers of prophecy. 

We are neither pro- nor anti- 
Welles, but we think well enough of 
him to hope that he is an outright 
fake. We cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that a man with powers of 
prophecy could deliberately have 
undertaken to play King Lear from 
a wheel chair. 


Eva Gabor of The Little Glass Clock poses here with Cecil Beaton who 
designed the new comedy’s décor and costumes. The horners-in are Miss 
Gabor’s pet dogs, Sunny Boy and Delilah. 


FRIEDMAN-ABELES 


La Reine S'Amuse 

You will find, farther along in this 
issue, Margaret Webster’s report on 
La Plume de ma Tante, the French 
revue which is ¢currently playing in 
London. You will find along with it 
Miss Webster's report on the rest of 
the theatrical landscape in London, 
but we single out La Pleme de ma 
Tante at this point because of an 
incident connected with it which re- 
veals one of the problems involved 
in covering the theatre in London. 

One evening reeently the Queen of 
England, accompanied by the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Queen Mother and 
Princess Margaret, turned up unex- 
pectedly at La Plume. The revue in- 
cludes a scene in which two men 
find themselves unable to get out of 
one of those circular booths that 
serve as sidewalk comfort stations 
in France. Just before this scene 
came on, the queen’s detective guard 
told a representative of the show to 
tell his publicity man to tell the 
members of the press that it would 
be appreciated if they did not watch 
the reaction of the royal family to 
the scene. The press filed dutifully 
into the lobby where they saw noth- 
ing but heard loud laughter. 

This is a most difficult way to 
cover a show, and it is quite differ- 
ent from the way things are done in 
this country. Over here it is the re- 
actions of the members of the press 
which are watched keenly, rather 
than vice versa. And while there is 
no record of anyone’s having been 
asked to go stand in the lobby so 
that the critics could react in pri- 
vacy, Many a producer, director or 
angel has voluntarily exiled himself 
to a neighboring bar rather than try 
to fathom the expressions that 
flicker across those ominous critical 
faces. 


Hamlet IV 


We have our doubts about Burgess 
Meredith’s scheme for doing a pro- 
duction of Hamlet this month at 
Baylor University. Meredith is plan- 
ning to have four actors—including 
himself—play the title role. 

Shakespeare’s plays already are 
overloaded with confused identities, 
lost twins and girls masquerading as 
boys, without undertaking to slice 
one of the roles into four parts. This 
would not only make it more diffi- 
cult than ever for audiences to fig- 
ure out what is going on, but it 
would face actors’ agents with a 
delicate problem. Would an agent 
whose client is playing a quarter- 
Hamlet be entitled to only one-tenth 
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CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « Acting - 
Design + Playwriting - Technical 


Directing 


Carnegie 
Schenley Park - 


Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Accepting applications for 
Staff, Jr. Staff and Apprentice 
ositions. Write c/o Arena 
heatre, 12 Hoeltzer Street, 
Rochester, New York. 


TT 


PCC Le 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 
UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Acting 
Directing 
Stagecraft 


e 

* 

@ Playwriting 
® Arena Theatre 
7 


Dramatic Movement 


— - B e 
Penn State Players Productions 
STVANUAUUNAUUUNNNUUUUNOUUONOOUEOUOOEOGOOUONOUOONNOOOUNONOUUEOOOUEONOOEOOOOONOOUD 


iz 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


Professional Training 
for 


STAGE and TELEVISION 


Fall Term October |! 
Enrollments Now being accepted 


Catalog on Request 


CARNEGIE HALL 


Le AVE. NEW YORK 19, 


STUDIO Tes JUDSON esses 
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of 25 per cent of his customary 
salary? 


New-Style Critic 

It was bound te happen. The ulti- 
mate in dissatisfied customers turned 
up at the cashier’s window of a Los 
Angeles theatre. 

“T didn’t like the show,” he said. 
“Give me everybody’s money back.” 

He made oft with $212 as recom- 
pense for his agony. 


Theatre Quotebook 


ANNA MAGNANI: “It is not hard 
for me to be ugly. I have a bad 
profile.” 


JOSHUA LOGAN: “Definitely, I’m 
a movie man. I love movies, think 
movies, apply movie technique to the 
legitimate stage.” 

TWELFTH 


RL, 7 . 
SEASON 


Nl ae 


July 2 to August 11 
an actor's theater 


5 performances, 5 plays 
metropolitan audiences 
all-company casting 
university credits 
lies company held to twenty 
no technical duties 


SECRETARY, TUFTS ARENA THEATER 
_MEDFORD 5S, MASSACHUSETTS 





TUFTS 
UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 





2 BIG BROADWAY 
MUSICALS 


“TREMENDOUS MUSICAL!" 


eCLAIN, JRL.-AMER, 


GWEN VERDON.. 
ew tec as ee 


STEPHEN starring 


DOUGLASS * w 
Mal ORDERS ey 1. 


PRI Mon. 
Even: a. (First 'e enn 


46 Sr, THEA, a mae 
“A HUMDINGER!” yoctus, 
JOHN EDDIE 
RAITT ° FOY JR. 
HELEN GALLAGHER 


WHH JULIE WILSON 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
PRICES: Eves. Orch. $6.90; Mezz. 
Ss; ist Saic. $4.60, 3.48, 2.90 
2.3 S. Wed. Mat 


ST. JAMES THEA. 246 west 44th sv. 
UA 44664 


| 





Actress Vivian Nathan is amused — ouihee Ledie Stevens during a break 
in rehearsals for Stevens’ new play, The Lovers, a project of the Play- 


wrights’ Company and Gayle Stine. 
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collection of the 

world's finest costumes. 

The kind Broadway and Holly- 

wood stars wear. You may use them 

at moderate rental rates. Brooks costumes 

90% of all Broadway stage plays, also top 

television shows, Radio City Music Hall, the 

Circus and ice Shows, and dresses 100 amateur 
productions eve’ week. 

Prof. Sawyer Faik is our Costume Consultant 

for Academic and Community Theatres. Write 

to him here for costume plots of your shows. 


BROO K §S 


3 West 6lst Street, New York, N. Y. 


Official Costumes for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, Conn., and Brattle Sheke- 
speare Festival, Cambridge, Mass. 


() He 10 ( | Largest 


fizabeTh 
Holloway 


=e SCHOOL OF THE 
“e/) THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
© Stage ® Screen ® Radio 

®@ Television © Play Production 

ea ~ > ~peetoee 
Make-up 
APPROVED BY VETERANS 
ISIl Gough &- -» San Francisce 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 





Fifth Season 
VILLAGE THEATRE 


Completely Air-Conditioned 
Ky. Dam State Pk. 
overlooking picturesque Ky. Lake 


6 PLAYS — 10 PERFORMANCES 


College credit possible but not necessary 


ACTING! TECHNICAL! 


WRITE: William J. Robertson, Head 
Drama Dept., Murray State College, 
Murray, Ky. 





TENT THEATRES 


a unique 
theatre 
apprentice 
school 


Cleveland Play House is now 
receiving applications for the next 
season of its School of the Theatre. 
One of the oldest of its kind in 

the country, this school offers a 
unique and comprehensive system 
of theatre training for the student 
who desires professional develop- 
ment. Students gain unusual stage 
experience through daily work 
with a long-established professional 
company of actors, directors, 
designers, technicians, supplemented 
by class and seminar instruction. 
There are three fully-equipped 
theatres Playing. continuously to the 
general public, September to June. 


TUITION FREE—CREDITED G.I. BILL 


— 
Write to Frederic McConnell, Director fee ee OF 


Cleveland Play House 
2040 East 86th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Cleveland 
Play House 


Francis E. Drury Theatre 
Charies S. Brooks Theatre * Euclid-77th Theatre 


14 


Fabri-styled by 


Creators of America's first Nylon Theatre Tent, the beauti- 
ful Red and White Vinyl Coated Nylon Tent for Tucson 
Winter Playhouse. Designers and fabricators of Unique 
and Unusual Big Tops for Theatre-in-the-Round and Music 
Circus Groups throughout the country. Send today for color 
samples of the new nylon tent fabric and Hoosier's new 
Tent Catalog. 


TARPAULIN & CANVAS GOODS CO. INC. 
Dept. ST + 1302 W. Washington St. * Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
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We took a brief, early spring va- 
cation recently, and like everybody 
else we were trying to “get away 
from it all.” But if one loves the 
theatre as much as we do, it just 
follows one around. 

No sooner had we set foot on the 
enchanted island of Cozumel, off Yu- 
catan, looking forward to days of 
blue ocean, wild orchids and native 
songs, than we saw a man step off 
our plane who could not have gone 
unnoticed anywhere, yet we had not 
noticed him during the trip. We in- 
quired about him. He was the pilot. 
“Looks rather like a Hollywood ver- 
sion of a Mexican pilot,” we re- 
marked. And we were so right! 

The pilot’s name is Pedro Infante, 
and he is an outstanding Mexican 


Millville 
Playhouse 


Apprentice Group 
Accepting a 
limited number of apprentices 


June-August 


No tuition or fees of any kind 
Pay own Living Costs 


Apply by mail to: 


Leonard Stein, Mgr. Dir. 
Millville, Pa. 


STANLEY WOOLF'S 
THEATRE 


TRAINING 
WORKSHOP 


located in the heart of New 
York's Catskill Mts. Resort Area. 


DRAMA * OPERA 


by 
Hedy 


Clark 


actor, both on the stage and in the 
movies. We had a chance to talk to 
him at length a few days later. He 
told us that, yes, he is a commercial 
pilot in his spare time. When he gets 
a play or a movie he takes a couple 
of months’ leave of absence and lets 
his understudy (or rather, his co- 
pilot) take over the plane. The rea- 
son? Pedro loves both flying and 
acting. And he does both equally 
well and successfully. We had sev- 
eral happy landings with him, and 
while we were unable to see him in 
a show, we did see him on the screen 
and were charmed by his acting, his 
sentimental tenor and his dark- 
haired handsomeness. 

It was Pedro Infante who told us 
that the city of Mérida (the capital 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 
Fifty-Second Year 


Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete, practical train- 
ing essential for greater success. 
Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 
sionals, Limited enrollment assures 
individual attention. Fully equipped 
Little Theatre and Radio Studios. 
Known for the success of its grad- 
uates. Est. 1904, Coeducational. 
Approved for veterans. 


Write for Free Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


HE Workshops operate as professional thea- 
tre except that ALL our players will be stu- 
dents—advanced and beginners. Daily rehears- 
als prepare you for nightly performances before 
paying audiences in our 400 seat playhouse. 
A full summer season of practical act- 


ing experience. 


June 17 thru Sept. Ist—I1 Weeks 
Tuition $55 weekly including room and board. 


FOR DETAILS: 


STANLEY WOOLF 


MUSICALS 


THEATRE ARTS MAY 1986 


1697 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 


APPLIED ARTS 
ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A, In 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 

THEATRE EDUGATION 


THE COUNCIL OF PARTICIPATING 
DIRECTORS: 

JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*CURT CONWAY 
MICHAEL GORDON 
MORDECAI GORELIK 
*PETER KASS 

DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O’SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
“JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 


*Have been in residence to produce a play at 
the Boston University Theatre. 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 
HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
NORMAN ASHTON, Directing 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
DAVID FFOLKES, Costume Design 
ROBERT GAY, Fellow in Music Theatre 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
ALAN LEVITT, Speech 
ELLIOTT NORTON, Dramatic 


Literature 
BENJAMIN OREN, Music Theatre 


DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 


SASCHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
PAUL ULANOWSKY, Music Theatre 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 
FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 


Division of Theatre Arts 
266 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 





THE LAKES REGION 
PLAYHOUSE 


Laconia-Gilford New Hampshire 
(On Loke Winsipesaukee) 


7th SEASON 


will accept 
QUALIFIED APPRENTICE-STUDENTS 
Practical Training—Active Participation 
Class "'A'’ Equity Co. 


ALTON WILKES—Producer 


for information write 
East Lyme, Conn., P.O. Box 138 


Program includes: Latest B'way plays and musi- 
cals. Visiting stars: Burl Ives, Ethel Waters, Ta- 
lulah Bankhead and many others. 


STANDING STONE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Petersburg, Pennsylvania 
(Six Hours from New York City) 


APPRENTICES 


Limited Number Now Registering 
© Professional Equity Company 

® Acting with Professional Company 
© FEE: Room and Board Only 


FIFTEEN WEEK SEASON 
OPENING JUNE FOURTH 
Write for application 


Standing Ston2 Playhouse 
Petersburg, R.D., Pennsylvania 


American Theatre Wing 


Helen Hayes, President 


Professional Training 


for 


ACTORS SINGERS 
DANCERS WRITERS 


INQUIRE NOW 


about 
Fall Classes 


Integrated Programs 
or 
Intensive Specialized Courses 


Training to meet individual 
needs for technical skills re- 
quired ef performers, writers, 
and composers in teday’s drama, 
musical-comedy, opera, dance, 
radio and television. 


Write to Secretary of Admissions 
351 West 48th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Approved under Publie Lew 580 for 
Voserans of the Keren Var 


of Yucatan and Infante’s home when 
he is flying, not acting) has the one 
self-supporting legitimate theatre in 
Yucatan. This we had to see, and 
while our Spanish is not good enough 
for us to judge whether or not the 
translation was doing the play jus- 
tice, we were overwhelmed by the 
enthusiasm of the actors in a J. B. 
Priestly play. 


Kermit Bloomgarden is at it again. 
He has acquired the rights to The 
Stepmother by R. C. Hytchinson. 
And when we say “the rights,” we 
mean all of them, as he has a habit 
of doing. The last time he made a 
deal like this, the result was The 
Diary of Anne Frank. We can only 
wish him more of the same. 


Back in New York we had a talk 
with one of our favorite young ac- 
tors, Fritz Weaver. We wanted to 
know his plans for the future. After 
all, we have to face the fact that 
The Chalk Garden can’t last forever. 
“It’s hard, once you have played 
Shakespeare, to want to do anything 
else—I mean, to want really badly 
to do it,” he said. “Even if you fail 
in a Shakespeare play it’s like 
stretching to new dimensions—a 
feeling no other author can give. Yet 
I love The Chalk Garden and will be 
grateful for it forever, not only be- 
cause I love the part I am playing, 
but also because it has given me the 
possibility to evaluate the TV scripts 
that might come my way. I no 
longer accept parts because they 
mean ‘a job.’ I can walk away with 
a script under my arm thinking hap- 
pily, ‘I'll do it if I like it; otherwise, 
the hell with it.’” Fritz Weaver's 
uncertain dream for the future is 
Measure for Measure. We share his 
love for that particular play. 


PLAY A KUENG RECORDER 


Finest Swiss Import 
Made of the choicest Swiss pear, maple, 
cherry; also in boxwood, grenadillo, rosewood, 
olivewood. Each instrument carefully selected 
and tested. Model ib, Kueng Soprano 
Complete $6.50 
Other Sopranos from 3.95, and Altos from !2.00 
include Doimetsch, Purcell, and 
Borenreiter. 
Send for Catalog 56 


HARGAIL MUSIC PRESS 
In the City Center of Music Bidg. 
130 West St., New York 19, N. Y. 
San Frencisce, Cellf.: 1318 Grant Ave. 


STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


BASIC TRAINING COURSE 
Courses! 14 PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 


CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 


STAFF 
Stella Adler Harold Clurman 


50 Central Park West 
New York 23, N. Y. SU 7-324! 


NEW TERM OCTOBER 


Enrollment Limited 


HERBERT BERGHOE 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


. Faculty 


ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
LEE GRANT 

J. ©. McCORD 


Special Classes in Acting for Opere and 
Musical Comedy Singers by UTA HAGEN 


For interviews write or phone OR 5-2370 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


72ND YEAR 


FOREMOST SCHOOL FOR 
DRAMATIC TRAINING IN AMERICA 


STAGE * SCREEN 
RADIO + TY 


DAY - EVENING - TEEN-AGE 


APPROVED FOR KOREAN VETERANS 
Catalog on Request 
TERMS: 


OCT. JAN. MARCH 


245 W. 52nd St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
Circle 7-2630 
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February 22, 1956 


Holiday Theatre 


Richard Horner and Justin Sturm production of a com- 
edy by Mary Drayton in three acts (five scenes) based on 
the novel Maria and the Captain by Isabel Dunn; directed 
by John Gerstad, designed by John Boyt. 


THE Cast 


MATTIE Alberta Hunter 


ANNA Eulabelle Moore 
MARIA BERAUD Inger Stevens 


MARJORIE HANSFORD Grace Raynor 


CAPTAIN RICHARD BERAUD G. Albert Smith 
AUNT PHOEBE Edith Gresham 
LID Osceola Archer 


DABNEY BEAUCHAMP FEATHERSTONE III 
WYN SPAULDING 


Charles McDaniel 
Tom Helmore 


Company manager, Joseph C. Cohne; stage manager 


Jack Woods; press representatives, Reuben Rabinovitch 
and Howard Newman. 


The action takes place in the morning room of the 
3erauds’ spacious old house in the deep South, and covers 
a period of a week in September of the present time. 


The heroine of this comedy, Maria Beraud, is 
a belle who, by the author’s calculations, is about 
three-quarters Southern, since she is the product 
of the union of a genuine julep-and-magnolias 
father and a mother who was conceived in South 
Carolina and born in San Francisco. This heri- 
tage may account for some of her eccentricities. 
She is given to running about barefoot, and while 
her widowed father is no more well-heeled than 
mansion owners generally are in this neck of the 
deep South, hard by Times Square, her coolness 
to shoes is certainly not a matter of necessity. She 
agrees to wear them, along with a great deal of 
other finery, to the debut party which is imminent 
as the action begins, but first she insists on partici- 
pating in a coronation at which she is crowned 
queen of the local baseball team, and then in an 
entertainment which requires her to don the beard 
of Judas Iscariot. Applying this make-up proves 
a lot less difficult than removing it, and it takes 
the ingenuity of a visiting Boston journalist, who 
suggests a shaving mug and razor, to make her 
presentable for the coming-out affair—though her 
willingness to attend it without recourse to these 
measures suggests that she may have the event 
confused with a masquerade party. Another of 
Maria’s eccentricities involves her relationship 
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After the ball a Southern debutante tries a dance step 
with a Yankee journalist. Inger Stevens and Tom Helmore 
played these leading roles. 


with her fiancé of an arranged match, Dabney 
Beauchamp Featherstone III. She is dead set 
against necking, preferring to operate on an “all 
or nothing” policy which leaves the young man 
nonplussed—a condition not too foreign to his 
normal state. Anyway it is the journalist, Wyn 
Spaulding, a fellow with a sort of roving and ready 
assignments that make any of us off-stage mortals 
green with envy, who takes her to the big party; 
and it is he who finally wins her, in part because 
of another of her quirks which he shares. This is 
a tendency toward insomnia, which had broken 
up his earlier marriage and causes her to have 
misgivings about her match with Dabney, a lad 
who needs nine hours’ sleep. A cure for their mal- 
ady was a good deal closer than either Maria or 
Wyn—or the playwright—suspected, incidentally. 

Taking his cue from this situation, director John 
Gerstad kept his cast busier than participants in 
a six-day bicycle race. All of them survived the 
exigencies of this and the script in reasonably 
good style, everything considered. Blonde Inger 
Stevens, who played Maria, revealed a freshness 
that may be useful in future and better causes, 
while Tom Helmore and G. Albert Smith had the 
other principal roles of the journalist and her 
father. John Boyt contributed a handsome and 
very substantial setting that was quite at variance 
with what went on within it. 
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A lesson in phonetics—the object being to 
enunciate so as to make the flame waver. 
Julie Andrews as Eliza, and Rex Harrison 
as Higgins. 


March 15, 1956 
Mark Hellinger Theatre 


Herman Levin production of a musical in eighteen 
scenes, adapted from Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion; book 
and lyrics by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Frederick Loewe; 
staged by Moss Hart, choreography and musical numbers 
by. Hanya Holm, production designed by Oliver Smith, 
costumes designed by Cecil Beaton, lighting by Feder, 
musical arrangements by Robert Russell Bennett and Phil 
Lang, dance music arranged by Trude Rittman; musical 
director, Franz Allers. 


Tue Cast 


BUSKERS Imelda De Martin, Carl Jeffrey, Joe Rocco 
MRS. EYNSFORD-HILL Viola Roache 
ELIZA DOOLITTLE Julie Andrews 
FREDDY EYNSFORD-HILL John Michael King 
COLONEL PICKERING Robert Coote 
BYSTANDER Christopher Hewett 
HENRY HIGGINS Rex Harrison 
SELSEY MAN Gordon Dilworth 
HOXTON MAN David Thomas 
ANOTHER BYSTANDER Rod McLennan 
FIRST COCKNEY Reid Shelton 
SECOND COCKNEY Glenn Kezer 
THIRD COCKNEY James Morris 
FOURTH COCKNEY Herb Surface 
BARTENDER David Thomas 
HARRY Gordon Dilworth 
JAMIE Rod McLennan 
ALFRED P. DOOLITTLE Stanley Holloway 
MRS. PEARCE Philippa Bevans 
MRS. HOPKINS Olive Reeves-Smith 
BUTLER Reid Shelton 
SERVANTS Rosemary Gaines, Colleen O’Connor, 

Muriel Shaw, Gloria Van Dorpe, Glenn Kezer 
MRS. HIGGINS Cathleen Nesbitt 
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CHAUFFEUR Barton Mumaw 
FOOTMEN Gordon Ewing, William Krach 
LORD BOXINGTON Gordon Dilworth 
LADY BOXINGTON Olive Reeves-Smith 
CONSTABLE Barton Mumaw 
FLOWER GIRL Cathy Conklin 
ZOLTAN KARPATHY Christopher Hewett 
FLUNKEY Paul Brown 
QUEEN OF TRANSYLVANIA Maribel Hammer 
AMBASSADOR Rod McLennan 
BARTENDER Paul Brown 
MRS. HIGGINS’ MAID Judith Williams 


SINGING ENSEMBLE: Melisande Congdon, Lola Fisher, 
Rosemary Gaines, Maribel Hammer, Colleen O’Connor, 
Muriel Shaw, Patti Spangler, Gloria Van Dorpe, Paul 
Brown, Gordon Ewing, Glenn Kezer, William Krach, 
James Morris, Reid Shelton, Herb Surface, David Thomas. 


DANCING ENSEMBLE: Estelle Aza, Cathy Conklin, Margaret 
Cuddy, Imelda De Martin, Pat Diamond, Pat Drylie, Bar- 
bara Heath, Vera Lee, Nancy Lynch, Judith Williams, 
Thatcher Clarke, Crandall Diehl, David Evans, Carl Jeff- 
rey, Barton Mumaw, Gene Nettles, Paul Olson, Joe Rocco, 
Fernando Schaffenburg, James White. 


General manager, Philip Adler; production stage man- 
ager, Samuel .Liff; stage managers, Jerry Adler and Ber- 
nard Hart; press representatives, Richard Maney, Peggy 
Phillips and Robert Hector 


The action takes place in London in 1912 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: Street Entertainers, “Why Can't the 
English?,” “Wouldn't It Be Loverly?,” “With a Little Bit of 
Luck,” “I’m an Ordinary Man,” “Just You Wait,” “The 
Rain in Spain,” “I Could Have Danced All Night,” “Ascot 
Gavotte,” “On the Street Where You Live,” “The Embassy 
Waltz,” “You Did It,” “Show Me,” “Get Me to the Church 
on Time,” “A Hymn to Him,” “Without You,” “I've Grown 
Accustomed to Her Face.” 


When Professor Higgins, Shaw’s eminent pho- 
netician and confirmed bachelor, decides to take 
Eliza Doolittle, the Cockney cabbage leaf, into 
his household, with the idea of molding her into 
something much more elegant—and negotiable— 
he is balked for a moment by his friend and col- 
league Colonel Pickering. “Are you a man of good 
character where women are concerned?” asks 
Pickering, not too confidently. And Higgins, intent 
on winning a bet, replies characteristically: “Have 
you ever met a man of good character where 
women are concerned?” Well, meet a couple of 
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men of good character where adapting master- 
works for the Broadway musical stage is con- 
cerned: Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe, 
who are responsible for the book, lyrics and music 
of My Fair Lady. This is something of a find, Lord 
knows, but no more so than their new musical, 
which is a gem in its own right and a model of 
integrity in the adaptation field, where prize 
novels and plays can lose dimension even faster 
than Hollywood stereoscopists can make a pre- 
tense of adding it. Since the source material is 
nothing less than Pygmalion, Lerner and Loewe 
are something even rarer than men of good char- 
acter; as Shaw would be the first to admit, they 
are men of good sense. Lerner’s book has retained 
most of the choice lines (including the ones 
above). It also retains the basic story line with 
a minimum of changes. About the only one worth 
mentioning involves the ending, which finds Hig- 
gins teetering on the brink of matrimony. But if 
he faces the prospect of being a reformed bache- 
lor, he isn’t reformed in any other respect, fortu- 
nately. He puts up a stout fight, too. And as for 
succumbing, who can blame him? He simply has 
done his work too well, and in Julie Andrews, the 
Eliza, he has the sort of raw material that can 
develop into something a lot more interesting than 
tuning forks and wax cylinders, even to a man 
who has been keeping steady company with them 
for a good many years. 

But the lyrics and music represent a bigger 
problem than letting well enough alone. Here 
the pair has made a real contribution. Whereas 
the average musical writing team seem to reach 
into a trunk for standard type-songs to punctuate 
the dialogue, and seldom worry their pretty heads 
about reinforcing the text or relating themselves 
to it, these boys reflect much more than a nodding 
acquaintance with Shaw. There is the standard 
‘ballad, and a good one—“On the Street Where 
You Live’—which is appropriately assigned to 
Freddy. The numbers for the more interesting 
characters are just as aptly assigned, suitable both 
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to them and Shaw. Higgins’ first one, “Why Can’t 
the English?,” is a phonetician’s lament which 
contains a line running approximately this way: 
“There are places where English has totally dis- 
appeared—In America they haven’t used it for 
years.” In “I’m an Ordinary Man” he sings of the 
joys of bachelorhood, and “A Hymn to Him” is 
a tribute to the male animal delivered by a man 
who, like Shaw, isn’t given to false modesty. 
These numbers have spirit, keen wit—and Rex 
Harrison, a superlative actor whose incisive style 
makes him a perfect Higgins. In his case the show 
also suggests that acting talent needn’t necessarily 
disqualify a male lead in a musical. True, he can’t 
sing like Raitt or Johnson, but he has worked out 
a highly effective compromise, a sort of patter 
monologue style with plenty of physical move- 
ment, that fits his material snugly. Those who 
took Miss Andrews’ caricature in The Boy Friend 
as a measure of her talent will be agreeably sur- 
prised by her spirited Eliza, too. A number called 
“Just You Wait” sets the tone of her relationship 
to Higgins. And Stanley Holloway’s wonderful 
progress, as Eliza’s father, from carefree dustman 
to victim of middle-class morality is summed up 
perfectly in his two principal songs: the light- 
hearted “With a Little Bit of Luck” and the mock 
dirge “Get Me to the Church on Time,” delivered 
on his wedding day. 

There are some fine ensemble moments, too. 
“Ascot Gavotte” is a sparkling social commentary, 
an upper-class tableau whose irony shines right 
through the masklike facade of its stylish prin- 
cipals, none of whom obviously ever heard of the 
English equivalent of the $2 window. “The Em- 
bassy Waltz” and a lively dance episode which 
follows Doolittle’s dirge are nicely contrasted ex- 
amples of high and low life. “The Rain in Spain,” 
which grows out of one of Eliza’s early tutoring 
sessions, isn’t especially Shavian in flavor, but it 
has all of his vitality and provides some memo- 
rable song-and-dance moments for Miss Andrews, 
Harrison and Robert Coote, who is every inch the 
proper Pickering. 

One could go on and on like this. The settings 
are plentiful, handsome and real mechanical mar- 
vels; the lighting is highly effective; and Cecil 
Beaton’s costumes, dominated by pastel shades, 
combine his talent for stunning effects and good 
taste. The fact that the show is a triumph pri- 
marily because of its originality in sticking closely 
to a very good thing is an ironic touch that doesn’t 
detract one whit from its worth. On the contrary. 
If Alfred Doolittle is “one of the most original 
moralists in England,” My Fair Lady is one of the 
most original musicals in America. And one of 
the best. 
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There has been little in the London theatre 
during the past year to compare with Broadway’s 
annus mirabilis of 1955-56 and no productions of 
the quality of A View from the Bridge, The Diary 
of Anne Frank or (mercifully, perhaps) Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof. But in quantity the West End still 
holds a tremendous lead. At this writing there 
are forty theatres active, apart from the Arts 
Theatre Club, two or three smaller membership 
groups corresponding to our off-Broadway enter- 
prises, a couple of ice shows and some music-hall 
entertainments. Few theatres are ever dark; and 
since the London season is of yearlong duration 
with no summer doldrums such as characterise 
Broadway, the amount of production activity 
which comes under review during the calendar 
year of April, 1955-56, is very great. 

It is generally allowed that the past season has 
added little lustre to British theatre history. This 
has been due in part to the absence from London 
of many distinguished stars. John Gielgud and 
Peggy Ashcroft spent several months touring the 
big provincial cities and-much of western Europe 
in King Lear and Much Ado About Nothing. They 
played the two productions for only a few weeks 
in the West End. The Oliviers were at Stratford; 
Dame Sybil Thorndike, Sir Lewis Casson and Sir 
Ralph Richardson, in Australia. The Old Vic also 
sent a company to Australia, with Katharine Hep- 
burn as guest star. The English theatre has the 
resources and the enterprise to export its products 
all over the world, and they are of a quality, es- 
pecially in the field of classic theatre, to make 
friends and influence people. 

At home, however, the situation has been iron- 
ically reversed; imported plays and adaptations, 
especially from the United States, have dominated 
the London stage. Fortunately no regulations yet 
exist to limit the free interchange of plays. Had 
the same myopic chauvinism been applied to play- 
wrights, as it was to actors, the theatre season 
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would have been considerably impoverished. In 
May, 1955, there were as many as fourteen Amer- 
ican plays and shows of one kind or another run- 
ning in the West End. The veterans included the 
sempiternal Teahouse of many August Moons; 
Bell, Book and Candle, produced in October, 1954, 
which happily survived the comings and goings of 
several stars for more than a year; and The Re- 
markable Mr. Pennypacker, born May, 1955, and 
still going strong. There were also The Bad Seed 
and The Desperate Hours, both moderately suc- 
cessful: The Tender Trap and The Wooden Dish, 
both flops; and Morning’s at Seven, which is still 
running. Among the successful shows of polyglot 
origin were The Matchmaker, by an American 
author from a European original, which owed its 
success to an American star, Ruth Gordon, and 
a British director, Tyrone Guthrie; and My 3 
Angels, which made its way from Paris via the 
Spewacks’ New York adaptation. 

By far the most stimulating piece of stagecraft 
to be seen in London during the year was Orson 
Welles’ Moby Dick, short-lived though it was. He 
used his bare stage with boldness. ingenuity and 
the authentic theatre magic. His cast can only be 
described as “very good, considering”: consider- 
ing that they belonged—heart, bones and blood— 
to the stock of Old and not New England. Indeed, 
having been compelled to produce an all-English 
Moby Dick and an all-American King Lear during 
the year, Welles certainly must have qualified for 
a double “Oscar” from the transatlantic Actors’ 
Equities. Whether he, Melville, Shakespeare or 
the public profited from these “famous victorees” 
of economics over art is another question. 

Much has been made of the supposed difference 
in taste between English and American audiences; 
the New York hit is the London flop and vice 
versa. But very often the essential flavour has 
been lost in transit: what the Londoner sees is by 
no means what the New Yorker saw. It is in fact 











remarkable that so many American plays survive 
the handicap of accents and temperaments funda- 
mentally alien to them. Conversely there have 
been several West End productions during the 
past season whose subsequent success in New 
York has followed no known rule and defied many 
accepted precepts. 

Tiger at the Gates is a case in point. For some 
eighteen years American managers have refused 
to risk producing Giraudoux’s La Guerre de 
Troie n’aura pas lieu; yet when it arrives from 
London with a flossy new title, a glossy new pro- 
duction and English actors in all the important 
parts, it enjoys a success far greater than it ever 
had in the West End. There it was greeted with 
modified rapture: some felt that the flash of 
Giraudoux’s mind was dimmed by the competitive 
flashiness of production externals; Helen never 
became the toast of Shaftesbury Avenue as she 
has of Times Square. Michael Redgrave, whose 
Hector has been rightly acclaimed in both cities, 
has voiced the rather surprising opinion that 
American audiences like satire better than the 
English do. Whatever the reasons, the result is 
undeniable. The Lark, also of French origin, 
also has been considerably more successful in New 
York than in London, though it enjoyed a very 
fair run in the latter city. This may be due to 
what is generally conceded to be a superior adap- 
tation and production. The Matchmaker has been 
a hit in both capitals. Since Miss Gordon, Mr. 
Wilder and Mr. Guthrie are all artists of great 
brilliance and individuality who defy classification 
by nationality or type, this is hardly surprising. 
In the case of all three productions it should be 
remembered that, though the New York flop 
comes off in two days, which is exceedingly rare 
in London, the New York hit brings in returns 
far beyond the dreams of London box offices. 

The voracious English appetite for American 
musicals would appear to be slightly on the wane. 





































































































UPPER: One of the romantic interludes in The Water Gipsies 
involves Jane (Pamela Charles), daughter of a barge owner, 
who agrees to pose for Mr. Bryan (Peter Graves), an artist who 
belongs to the smart social set, for a picture he calls “The 
Blush.” Jane also runs the barge for her improvident father 
and shoulders the family burdens. 


LOWER: A barge in facsimile is one of the adornments of the 
musical The Water Gipsies. In the finale of this successful work, 
Fred Green (Laurie Payne) has won his bride, Jane (Pamela 
Charles), and carries her over the “threshold.” Fred is a rough- 
hewn bargeman whose shyness before women almost prevents 
him from confessing his love. 





Wonderful Town was undoubtedly damaged by its 
Anglicised interpretation, but Kismet has been 
received with great enthusiasm. The tenancy of 
Drury Lane, one of the oldest and most famous of 
the Royal theatres, remains firmly with American 
productions. The scene has changed now from the 
Rodgers and Hammerstein version of Siam to the 
Amish community of Pennsylvania without any 
apparent diminution of custom. 


The English musical, however, is now providing 


some competition, led by Sandy Wilson who has 
followed up his first success with another called 
The Buccaneer. But 


turous American composers and librettists have 


whereas the more adven- 


striven toward a new integration of drama, music 
and choreography, the English generally stick to 
the old paths. The plot stops at a given point while 
the principals sing a duet; the chorus comes on, 
has a jolly good sing and then a jolly good dance, 
and then we get on with the plot again. The old 


THE WATER GIPSIES: a play with music, book and lyrics by A. P 
Herbert, music by Vivian Ellis; presented by Peter Saunders, directed by 
Charles Hickman, décor by Berkeley Sutcliffe, orchestra directed by 
Jack Coles, choral arrangements by the composer, dance arrangements 
by Narice Arlen; opened August 31, 1955, at the Winter Garden Theatre 
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conventions, so merrily satirised in The Boy 
Friend, are not as dead as they are painted. 

Within these limitations The Water Gipsies 
(book and lyrics by A. P. Herbert, music by 
Vivian Ellis) has well earned its success. It is 
fresh and high-spirited with a lot of melodious 
tunes. Everybody plays and sings it with gusto, 
and performs occasional hops, skips and jumps 
with infectious enjoyment. The scene is as British 
as beef and beer, with a rather unusual strength 
of local colour. The delights of a waterside pub, 
the goings on in an artist’s studio at Hammersmith, 
the feuds and preoccupations of a family of 
bargees on the Brenford Cut—all these depict 
with apparent authenticity a sort of rive gauche 
of the Thames. There is a wealth of kind hearts 
and cockney accents; the lyrics are neat, the plot 
unashamedly sentimental, the scenery (featuring 
a barge in facsimile) ingenious and brightly 
painted, the lighting (as usual) deplorable. 

There have been other large-scale musical en- 
tertainments, one of which advertises itself as 
“British and brilliant’ without establishing title 
to more than the first adjective, but none has 
compared in popularity with the miniature mas- 
terpiece Salad Days. The formula of this show is 
apt to sound amateurish and undergraduate, a 
Hasty Pudding Club concoction. There are only 
a dozen people in the cast; the “orchestra” consists 
of two pianos and a one-man percussion section. 
The plot is a mixture of fantasy and farce which 
enables its authors to take lightly sardonic side- 
swipes at such targets as beauty parlours, top- 
secret diplomacy, exotic night clubs, flying saucers 
and, of course, the British police force. The com- 
pany is young, talented and versatile, with nimble 
feet, good voices and an affectionate sense of 
satire. The composer and part-author, Julian 


SALAD DAYS: a musical with book and lyrics 
by Dorothy Reynolds and Julian Slade, and music 
by Mr. Slade; a Bristol Old Vic production pre- 
sented by Linnit and Dunfee, Ltd. and vack Hyl- 
ton, directed by Denis Carey, scenery designed 
by Patrick Robertson, dances arranged by Eliz- 
abeth West, cdstumes designed by Alvary Wil- 
liams; opened August 5, 1954 at the Vaudeville 
Theatre. 


THE CAST: JOHN WARNER, DOROTHY REYNOLDS, 
ELEANOR DREW, JAMES CAIRNCROSS, NEWTON BLICK, 
YVONNE COULETTE, MICHAEL ALDRIDGE, CHRISTINE 
FINN, MICHAEL MEACHAM, PAT HEYWOOD, JOE GRIEG, 
BOB HARRIS 
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TOP: The Garrick Theatre, Charing Cross Road, is the locale of 
the hit revue La Plume de ma Tante, an importation from Paris 
with English dialogue and a wealth of sketches in pantomime. 
The Garrick was opened in 1889, and among its successful offer- 
ings was the original (nonmusical) version of Kismet (1911), 
which ran 828 performances. 


EXTREME LEFT: Robert Dhéry, who devised La Plume de 
ma Tante, is also the star of this show which takes mischievous 
digs at a wide range of subjects. The skits offer a new approach 
to the story of Adam and Eve, a glimpse of a Montmartre café 
at closing time, an impression of a young lover, and Dhéry’s 
comic commentary on many other matters. 


LEFT: Colette Brosset, wife of Robert Dhéry, is one of the 
principals of La Plume de ma Tante, in which she performs this 
strip tease number. Apart from being a talented dancer, she is 
an impish comedienne in her own right and also provided the 
show’s choreography. Gilbert Miller has expressed a desire to 
bring the revue to Broadway. 


ABOVE: “Husbands Beware” is the title of this sketch from 
La Plume de ma Tante, and its implications are readily gathered 
without aid of dialogue. The performers are Christian Duvaleix 
(left) and Ross Parker. Duvaleizx is described as a clown of the 
old order with an India-rubber face, and a style much less 
subtle than Robert Dhéry’s. 





LA PLUME DE MA TANTE: a French revue 
with English lyrics by Ross Parker, music by 
Gerard Calvi; presented by Jack Hylton (by 
arrangement with Jack Buchanan and John 
Forbes-Sempill), staged by Alee Shanks, chore- 
ography by Colette Brosset, orchestra under the 
direction of Rebert Probst; opened November 3, 
1955, at the Garrick Theatre. 


THE CAST: ROBERT DHERY, JACQUES LEGRAS, 
COLETTE BROSSET, CHRISTIAN DUVALEIX, PIERRE OLAF, 
LAURENCE SOUPAULT, FRANK DAUBRAY, ROGER CACCIA, 
MARY REYNOLDS, CHARMIAN BUCHEL, COKA BROSSE- 
COLA, MAUREEN HILL, PATRICIA ELLIS, PATRICIA BAR- 
RATT, MICHAEL KENT, PAMELA AUSTIN, ROSS PARKER, 
HENRI PENNEC, THE GARRICK ROCKETTES. 


Slade, plays one of the two pianos; the other part- 
author, Dorothy Reynolds, supplies three or four 
very funny character sketches during the course 
of the evening. The lyrics are witty, the tunes 
highly singable. The show emanates, astonishingly 
enough, from the Bristol Old Vic. It was put on 
there as a stopgap between the requirements of 
serious repertory, and has gone on to conquer the 
town. I believe that any visiting American in 
London would find it highly enjoyable; I doubt 
that it would last a week in New York. This 
theory—obviously unproven—is based on the dif- 
ference in the climate of theatregoing. In London 
it is a relaxation and a more or less habitual pleas- 
ure, not a stern challenge to our pocketbooks and 
our pertinacity. London playgoers do not have to 
raise the roof or roll in the aisles, and many a show 
gets along very nicely without such acrobatics. 
The Londoner still can afford to relax. 

Perhaps it is for this reason that intimate revue 
is so popular in this country and succeeds so rarely 
in New York. There are generally a couple of 
conventional revues to be seen in London as well 
as the true vaudeville of the Palladium and the 
blue vaudeville of the Crazy Gang at the Victoria 
Palace. But intimate revue cuddles up to the 
British public with an éndearing and sometimes 
surprising persistence. Fresh Airs, suecessor to 
the Airs on a Shoestring which pleased many 
transatlantic visitors, is a good example. It con- 
tains very similar ingredients, lightly mixed with 
vinegar and a few grains of sugar, and many of 
the same artists. If brevity is the soul of wit, it 
scores on this count; and Rose Hill’s struggles to 
play the recorder provide the funniest musical 
adventure since Beatrice Lillie and her zither. 

But the winning entry in this class has been a 
French importation, La Plume de ma Tante, with 
its ingratiating compére M. Robert Dhéry. In 
Paris the same material appeared in several dif- 
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ferent editions as Les Belles Bacchantes. The 
French versions would appear to have had more 
dialogue and fewer clothes, and to have been, 
generally, more what the English like to think of 
as French. The London variations are played on 
a somewhat overextended vaudeville theme re- 
volving around the pantomimic misfortunes of the 
affable M. Dhéry and his troupe, who pursue their 
earnest efforts to entertain in the face of every 
kind of comic misfortune. This formula, and the 
circus skills attendant on it, did not appear to me 
an inexhaustible source of humour; but it seems 
likely to enchant the British public for a long 
time to come. 

Indeed, they have showered a welcome on many 
Strange riches from abroad—Spanish | dancers, 
Italian singers, puppets of all nations, opera from 
Salzburg, actor-dancers from China, not to men- 
tion Edwige Feullére. With equal warmth they 
have patronised plays adapted from the French or 
Italian; Anouilh is in the lead here, assisted by 
Christopher Fry as a translator, with Ugo Betti 
a strong second. In fact, London managers have 
been severly criticised for presenting so small a 
proportion of native British plays. Their reply is 
simply that they cannot find enough good ones 
Nothing has been heard this season from T. S 
Eliot, Noe] Coward, Peter Ustinov or Fry himself, 
except as an adaptor, nor from such of the younger 
authors as N. C. Hunter or John Whiting. Never- 
theless there have been quite a number of the 
light comedies in which English dramatists and 
actors alike excel, and which audiences generally 
patronise in a modest but tenacious manner for 
several months on end. One of them, Mr. Kettle 
and Mrs. Moon, is by J. B. Priestley, tending more 
to the homely and less to the homily than usual 
The most original was perhaps Dennis Cannan’s 
Misery Me!, which deserved a better production 
and a better welcome than it received. 


THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE: a comedy by 
William Douglas Home, presented by E. P. Clift 
(for Minster Productions, Ltd.) in conjunction 
with Anna Deere Wiman, directed by Jack Min- 
ster, setting by Hutchinson Scott; opened May 24, 
1955, at the Cambridge Theatre. 


THE CAST 
JIMMY BROADBENT Wilfrid Hyde White 
SHEILA BROADBENT Celia Johnson 
JANE Anna Massey 
MABEL CROSSWAITE Ambrosine Phillpotts 
CLARISSA Anna Steele 
DAVID BULLOCH Jeremy Longhurst 
DAVID HOYLAKE-JOHNSON John Merivale 
MRS. EDGAR Gwynne Whitby 
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3ut easily the most successful has been William 
Douglas Home’s The Reluctant Debutante, which 
deals with the struggles of a harassed mother to 
launch her daughter on that social stream whose 
current should eventually carry her, swathed in 
ivory satin, to the altar at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. The opposition is provided by her dryly 
sceptical husband and the debutante herself, who 
resists all such manoeuvres with an impenetrable 
blend of charm and obstinacy. Breakfast, tea, 
cocktail and late snacks are served, but hardly 
a speech of more than two lines or a word of more 
than two syllables. The play is gaily written and 
impeccably performed in the best English light- 
comedy style by a cast starring Celia Johnson, 
Wilfrid Hyde White and a telephone, and featur- 
ing the arrival of a delightful debutante in the 
person of Raymond Massey’s daughter Anna 

Terrence Ratigan’s Separate Tables, which 
consists of two interrelated one-act plays, perhaps 
should be classified as comedy, though neither 
play is altogether a light one. Their detractors 
accuse them of sentimentality and shallowness. 
They are, indeed, considerably home-chattier than 
The Deep Blue Sea and add nothing to Rattigan’s 
dramatic stature; but he has, as always, a shrewd 
eye for the idioms of speech and behaviour, and 2. 





treats his characters with tenderness. The plays 
could only have been written by an accomplished 
theatre craftsman. The performance is, to say the 
least, unsubtle, with the honourable exception of 
Eric Portman in two very different characterisa- 
tions, and Beryl Measor, who carries her staunch 
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and loyal “mistress of the inn” through both plays. 


1. The Reluctant Debutante, scheduled for fall production 
on Broadway, deals with a society matron (Celia Johnson) 
engaged in launching a self-willed daughter into the gay 
social whirl of sresent-day London. Left to right: Peter 
Myers, Anna Steele, Eileen Peel, Anna Massey (Daughter of 
Raymond Massey), Miss Johnson and John Merivale. 


2. Margaret Leighton is one of the principals of Terence 


Rattigan’s Separate Tables who is well known to American 
audiences. The double bill, which consists of two interrelated 
one-act plays, began its lengthy London run early in the fall 
of 1954. Its success in England has prompted a Broadway 
version in the early fall of 1956. 


2 


3. The Hornett family at high tea on the eve of daughter 
Shirley’s wedding in Sailor Beware! Henrietta Edwards 
(right foreground) has replaced Sheila Shand Gibbs of the 
original cast in the role of Shirley. Also pictured, from left. 
clockwise: Jean Burgess, James Copeland, Richard Coleman, 
Peggy Mount, Cyril Smith and Ann Wilton. 


4. One of the major reasons for the success of Sailor Beware! 
is the performance of Peggy Mount, pictured here with Cyril 
Smith as her henpecked husband. Miss Mount plays a 
shrewish mother whose attempt to dominate her prospective 
son-in-law, a sailor, almost causes the slowly aroused young 
man to back out of the wedding ceremony. 
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Margaret Leighton is trapped into playing two 
violently contrasted parts at the extreme limit of 
the contrast, which results in her overplaying both 
of them. At this writing the production already 


had run for eighteen months, and it shows no sign 


of stopping. The background of the plays, a 


shabby-genteel boardinghouse on the South Coast, 


exercises on its English audience the horrible fas- 


1. In The Queen and the Rebels, Leo McKern gave a 
trenchant, incisive study” of a commissar at the closely 
guarded national frontier of a country during a civil war 
Irene Worth was the object of his inquisition, at which 
she was suspected of being the sought-after refugee er- 
queen—and assumed genuine nobility in the bargain 


2. Irene Worth (center) contributed a great deal to Ugo 


Betti’s The Queen and the Rebels, one of the three plays 
with which the Italian playwright made a strong post- 
humous entry into the London theatre. Miss Worth played 
a prostitute who is mistaken by a group of revolutionists 


for the wife of the country’s recently deposed dictator 


3. In the Old Vic Company’s production of Shakespeare’s 
Henry V., Richard Burton played the name role and Zena 
Walker was Katherine, daughter of the King of France 
Writing of Burton’s contribution, Miss Webster notes 
“a most impressive performance, powerful, honest, forth- 


right and moving.” Michael Benthall directed this work 


4. Samuel Beckett, Dublin-born and a resident of France 
is the author of Waiting for Godot, which is enjoying a 
vogue in London this season. The play was first intro- 
duced to Paris audiences in 1952 as En Attendant Godot, 
and the playwright himself translated it into English. The 
Arts Theatre Club first produced it for Londoners 
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SEPARATE TABLES: a double bill by Terence 
Rattigan, presented by Stephen Mitchell, directed 
by Peter Glenville, décor by Michael Weight; 
opened September 22, 1954, at the St. James’s 
Theatre 


THE CAST 


TABLE BY THE WINDOW 


MABEL Marion Fawcett 


Jane Eccles 

Phyllis Neilson-Terry 
May Hallatt 

Priscilla Morgan 
Aubrey Mather 
Margaret Leighton 
Beryl Measor 

Eric Portman 

Basil Henson 

Patricia Raine 


LADY MATHESON 
MRS. RAILTON-BELL 
MISS MEACHAM 
DOREEN 

MR. FOWLER 

MRS. SHANKLAND 
MISS COOPER 

MR. MARTIN 

MR. STRATTON 
MISS TANNER 





TABLE NUMBER SEVEN 
MRS. STRATTON 
MR. STRATTON 
MAJOR POLLOCK 
MR. FOWLER 
MISS COOPER 


Patricia Raine 

Basil Henson 

Eric Portman 

Aubrey Mather 

Beryl Measor 

Phyllis Neilson-Terry 
Margaret Leighton 


MRS. RAILTON-BELI 
MISS RAILTON-BELL 
LADY MATHESON 
MISS MEACHAM 


Jane Eccles 
May Hallatt 
MABEL Marion Fawcett 


DOREEN Priscilla Morgan 


cination of familiarity but probably has less appeal 
for the rest of us. 

From relatively high life with Mr. Home and 
middle-class life with Mr. Rattigan, we storm the 
fastness of the British workingman in Sailor Be- 
ware! by Philip King and Falkland Cary. This 
is a rip-roaring farce-epic which might be sum- 
marised as The Taming of the Mother-in-Law, and 


SAILOR BEWARE!: a comedy by Philip King 
and Falkland Cary, presented by Jack Waller 
(by arrangement with Send Manor Trust, Ltd.), 
directed by Melville Gillam, settings by Michael 
Eve; opened February 16, 1955, at the Strand 
Theatre. 

THE CAST 
EDIE HORNETT 
EMMA HORNETT 
MRS. LACK 
HENRY HORNETT 
ALBERT TUFNELL, A.B. 
CARNOUSTIE BLIGH, A.B. 
DAPHNE PINK 
SHIRLEY HORNETT 
THE REV. OLIVER PUREFOY 


Ann Wilton 

Peggy Mount 
Myrette Morven 
Cyril Smith 
Richard Coleman 
James Copeland 
Jean Burgess 
Sheila Shand Gibbs 
Anthony Marlowe 
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is one of the surprise hits of the year. It contains 
almost all the stock farce ingredients as well as 
a few less predictable spices. It owes much of its 
success to a suverb performance of tremendous 
blood and breadth by an actress hitherto unknown 
in the West End, Peggy Mount. Her monumental 
matriarch is so truthfully created that she compels 
laughter, terror and, in the end, the warmest af- 
fection. Indeed, the performance of the whole 
company fulfils the primary requirement of farce 
—you believe it. Hurtled from one appalling and 
incredible mix-up to another, you still think, “I 
was there.” 

There has been the usual sprinkling of thrillers 
varying from pretty good to pretty awful. Mrs. 
Christie surely has reached her all-time low in 
The Mousetrap, which for some inexplicable rea- 
son is now past its third year. There were also two 
or three one-man shows, including Emlyn Wil- 
liams’ brilliant program of the work of Dylan 
Thomas. 

But in the field of serious theatre it has been 
a notably impoverished season. There were tnree 
plays of interest, none of them entirely successful, 
in Serious Charge, Uncertain Joy and The Shadow 
of Doubt. The last of these, concerning a nuclear 
physicist recently imprisoned on the charge of 
betraying scientific information to “the enemy,” 
was by far the most impressive. It handled some 
very urgent problems with perception and was 
admirably played by John Clements’ company. 
His previous offering had been a stylish little 
costume comedy called The Little Glass Clock, to 
which he had given a production and performance 
of the highest class; but The Shadow of Doubt 
enjoyed a much longer run. It is possible that in 
London, as in New York, the appetite of the public 
for plays which require it to think and feel is very 
seriously underrated. 

Nevertheless The Queen and the Rebels, 
adapted from the Italian of Ugo Betti, did not 
succeed in finding its audience, in spite of an ex- 
tremely fine performance by Irene Worth and a 
trenchant, incisive study from Leo McKern. The 
rest of the company was measurably less gifted, 
nor were the direction or translation particularly 
helpful. At first the play appeared to be cut on the 
old revolution-in-Ruritania pattern, so popular in 
Europe after both wars, with the usual compliment 
of characters (the suave commissar, the stupid 
officer, the refugee queen in disguise, the harlot- 
with-a-heart-of-gold, et cetera) and a strong quota 
of melodramatic suspense flavoured with a dash of 
political allegory. The second act, in which the 
harlot allows herself to be mistaken for the queen 
and gradually assumes the image of all the queen 
should have been and was not, turned out to be 
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MIDDLE: The production of Ibsen’s The Wild Duck launched 
an important experiment—a series of classic revivals in lim- 
ited runs, followed by TV presentations. In this scene from 
the stage version are (left to right): Dorothy Tutin as Hed- 
wig, Emlyn Williams as Hjalmar Ekdal, George Relph as Old 
Ekdal, and Angela Baddeley as Gina Ekdal. 


LOWER: Laurence Irving provided the settings and cos- 
tumes for the John Clements revival of The Wild Duck. 
Murray Macdonald directed, and the adaptation was by Max 
Faber. Left to right: Emlyn Williams (Hjalmar Ekdal), 
Laurence Hardy (Dr. Relling), Michael Gough (Gregers 


Werle), Peggy Livesey (Mrs. Sorby), Angela Baddeley (Gina 
Ekdal). 
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UPPER: Mistress Quickly tells of the death of Falstaff in the 
Old Vic’s Henry V. Left to right: Job Stewart as Nym, John 
Greenwood as the boy, Aubrey Morris as Bardolph, Rachel 
Roberts as Mistress Quickly, and Richard Wordsworth as 
Pistol. Stewart, Miss Roberts and Dudley Jones (Fluellen) 
all won the admiration of Miss Webster. 





THE QUEEN AND THE REBELS: a play by 
Ugo Betti, translated by Henry Reed; presented 
by Henry Sherek (by agreement with the direc- 
tors of the Haymarket Theatre), directed by 
Frank Hauser, scenery designed by Audrey 
Cruddas; opened October 26, 1955, at the Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket. 

THE CAST 
PORTER John Kidd 
ENGINEER John Gill 
TRAVELLER Leo McKern 
RAIM Duncan Lamont 
ARGIA r Irene Worth 
BIANTE Alan Tilvern 
MAUPA Brian Wallace 
ELISABETTA Gwendoline Watford 
PEASANT WOMAN Mary Llewellin 
A PEASANT Patrick Magee 
YOUNG PEASANT Angela Lloyd 
TRAVELLERS, PEASANTS, SOLDIERS: 
John Herrington, John Nettleton, Gordon 
Richardson, Jack Good, John Ronane, 
Kevin O’Keeffe, Kenneth Toye, Joe Good- 
man, Patricia Kneale. 





considerably more than this, and was illuminated 
by Miss Worth’s strength and vision. Betti has 
made a posthumous entry into the London theatre 
with three plays within the year, the other two 
being Summertime, an engaging featherweight 
comedy of young love, and The Burnt Flower Bed. 
This was one of the best of a stimulating series of 
new plays directed by Peter Hall at the Arts 
Theatre Club. 

From the same source came the showpiece of 
the year, Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot, 


WAITING FOR GODOT: a tragicomedy by 
Samuel Beckett, presented by Independent Plays, 
Ltd., directed by Peter Hall, scenery by Peter 
Snow; originally opened August 3, 1955, at the 
Arts Theatre Club and transferred to the Cri- 
terion Theatre on September 12, 1955. 


THE CAST 
Peter Woodthorpe 
Paul Daneman 
Peter Bull 
Timothy Bateson 
Michael Walker 


ESTRAGON 
VLADIMIR 
POZZO 
LUCKY 
THE BOY 





which was transferred from the Arts to the Cri- 
terion Theatre and shows no signs of ever vacating 
those premises. It is hard to explain just why 
Londoners have so ardently taken Godot to their 
hearts. Most of them, if challenged, would frankly 
admit that they had no idea what it is supposed to 
be about, but had enjoyed themselves very much. 
With this majority I stoutly range myself. Others 
appear able to give a neatly blueprinted trans- 
lation in social, political or metaphysical terms: 
for the character Pozzo, read existentialism, big 
business or the Soviet Union; for Godot, God or 
the United States—and so forth, to choice. Many 
young people seem to find in the play a reflection 
of their own groping uncertainties in a world 
grown too small, and a universe too large for them. 
There are, of course, many violent dissidents who 
walk out in the interval loudly proclaiming that 
the whole thing is rubbish. Undoubtedly Beckett 
has evolved a formula of theatre writing which is 
often witty, sometimes touching, and which 
crackles with its own staccato rhythm. He is beau- 
tifully served by the actors of the two minor parts, 
Timothy Bateson and Peter Bull; the players of 
the two longer ones, or at least those I saw, do no 
more than let the play sift through them. Perhaps 
larger personalities would collide with it to the 
general damage. The direction is excellent in 
tempo and perception, the set terrible. 

I may be forgiven, perhaps, for mentioning one 
other play of a “serious” nature: The Strong Are 
Lonely, which I directed for and with Donald 
Wolfit. Hereby hangs a moral tale. The play ran 
for two years in Paris, and in 1953 Walter Chrys- 
ler and I produced it in New York. It had almost 
no advance sale, because the subject matter 
sounded formidable and there were no major box- 
office names; it cost $19,000 a week to run. The 
critics of the morning papers disliked it very 
much; and so despite the genuine enthusiasm of 
everyone who did see it, the public was supposed 
not to like it either. It closed in a week. London 
managers eyed it mistrustfully for two years until 
finally Mr. Wolfit bought it. The same formulae 
were repeated identically up to and including the 
warm reception and the cool press. Here the dif- 
ference began. It did not cost $19,000 to run, and 
the management could afford the tenacity of faith. 
They were justified; the public began to come. 
But at the end of a month we lost our theatre to 
a previous booking and could find no other be- 
cause of the pressure of Christmas attractions. 
After a gap of six weeks the management of the 
Haymarket, a playhouse of the highest distinction. 
invited us to reopen there and we did. They be- 
lieved in the public and the play. They have 
been proved right. 
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A very similar fate has befallen the Anna Wiman 
production of Paul Osborn’s Morning’s at Seven 
which opened at the Comedy Theatre to a some- 
what patronising press. The performances were 
praised (the very odd collection of “New England” 
accents went unremarked) and the charm of the 
play allowed; but “a limited appeal” was the gen- 
eral verdict and, in fact, ‘the play closed in a few 
weeks. Two weeks later Miss Wiman had the 
courage to reopen it at the Westminster, where it 
is beginning to find the affectionate audiences it 
deserves. 

Such happenings are unusual, even in London; 
they are inconceivable in New York. They testify 
to the two factors—in my judgment, the only 
two factors—which give to the London theatre a 
soundness of basic health unknown on Broadway. 
Firstly, the public has not yet lost the habit of 
theatregoing for its own sake, and repeatedly gives 
the lie to the “big names only” theorists. Secondly, 
the economics of play production, though very 
considerably tougher than it was, has not yet 
degenerated into total lunacy. The Strong Are 
Lonely was put on for less than one tenth of what 
it had cost in New York. In other words, the 
British producer still can afford to take a risk, 
and the playgoer, with a front-row orchestra seat 
available for $2.15, still can afford to see for him- 
self. 

It seems strange that these conditions do not 
result in much greater managerial enterprise and 
boldness. The apparent dearth of good plays is 
perhaps to blame. But there is little “experi- 
mental” theatre and, as always much reliance on 
the classics. Recent weeks have seen revivals of 
Shaw (Misalliance), Ibsen (The Wild Duck) and 
Hamlet; there is also, of course, continuous Shake- 
speare at the Old Vic. 


The Vic has been going through a period of 
“nothing neither way,” with a sound general 
standard and little outstanding excitement. The 
permanent company is young and not especially 
distinguished. It has not relied on stars, except 
occasionally as guest artists, but it has made two 
stars of its own, Paul Rogers and John Neville, 
who is the darling of the gallery girls. The pro- 
ductions are played turn and turn about, in reper- 
tory, and the theatre is invariably full. Last sea- 
son the high spot was generally conceded to be 
the work of a highly talented young director from 
Birmingham, Douglas Seale, in his productions of 
the two parts of King Henry IV; this season the 
honours so far have been carried off by the perma- 
nent director, Michael Benthall, with an admirable 
Henry V. starring Richard Burton. The produc- 
tion is swift, vivid and scenically very much sim- 


pler than most of (continued on page 84) 
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by Anthony Quayle 


What’s in a name? Quite a lot, to judge by the 
number of Stratfords springing up around the 
globe, all dedicated to staging and performing the 
works of the one and only immortal Swan. The 
plethora of Stratfords is really becoming quite 
confusing: The waters of Housatonic are now 
added to those of Avon, and when, as no doubt 
will happen, the list includes Stratford-on-Volga 
and Stratford-on-Limpopo, it will be high time for 
someone to prove beyond any shadow of doubt 
that William Shakespeare did not write his own 
plays, as his contemporaries all said he did, so 
that we can all quietly start again at the beginning. 

This article, meanwhile, is an attempt to say 
something of the work of all three existing Strat- 
fords—England, Ontario and Connecticut. The 
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reader must expect no startling revelation, no 
scathing attack on this theatre’s policy or that 
theatre’s architecture. Eight years as director of 
the Shakespeare Memoria! Theatre, Stratford-on- 
Avon, have taught me to be diplomatic, at least 
It is for the opposition to utter provocative state- 
ments, not for those in office; and since, in a the- 
atrical sense, I am in office, it behoves me to be 
discreet. Indeed I am extremely reluctant to write 
anything about the theatre at all, where the only 
pen that should be heard scratching is that of the 
playwright. If I write about what I don’t under- 
stand, I will only disclose my ignorance; if I write 
about what I do understand, I will only disclose 
my future plans—or lack of them. Either course 
will lead my friends to grieve and my foes to 
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tfords One G 


rejoice, and leave the layman wondering why I 
took so much space to say so little. Yet, at the 
bidding of THEATRE ARTS, I will assay... 

I can speak with considerable knowledge of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre in England, hav- 
ing worked for it close on nine years, of which 
eight have been as director. I have no real knowl- 
edge of the other two Stratfords this side of the 
Atlantic. I have acted with the Canadian com- 
pany in Tamburlaine the Great but I have not 
seen their theatre, as it was buried under snow 
when I was in Ontario; I have seen the Connecti- 
cut theatre and I have heard much discussion 
about it, but I have neither worked with, nor seen, 
the company. This forces me to generalise about 
the common ground where the work of all three 
theatres meet, before proceeding to a more par- 
ticular discussion of the problems of the one the- 
atre which I do know intimately. 

Shakespeare is booming all over the world for 
several contributory reasons. One is the growth of 
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The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at 
Stratford-on-Avon, England, is offering five 
productions during the current spring and 
summer season, which is one of the theatrical 
meccas of many American tourists. The com- 
pany is headed by Emlyn Williams, Harry 
Andrews, Alan Badel, Margaret Johnston and 
Diana Churchill. The season was scheduled 
to open April 10 with Hamlet, directed by 
Michael Langham, who also is directing both 
works offered this summer at the Stratford, 
Canada, festival. The Merchant of Venice 
was to follow on April 17, staged by Mar- 
garet Webster in her first assignment at this 
theatre. The remaining productions include 
Othello, opening May 29 and directed by Glen 
Byam Shaw, codirector of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre; Love’s Labour’s Lest, 
opening July 3 under the direction of Peter 
Hall, director of London’s Arts Theatre; and 
Measure for Measure, which opens August 14 
and will be directed by Anthony Quayle co- 
director of the theatre. 

The dramatic portion of the Stratford (On- 
tario) Shakespearean Festival (which also 


Anthony Quayle, author of the accompanying article, is 
shown as Falstaff in last season’s Merry Wives of Windsor 
at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Joyce Redman (left) was Mistress Ford, and Angela Bad- 
deley was Mistress Page. 


includes musical programs) will open June 18 
and run through August 18. The two works 
offered in repertory during this period include 
King Henry V. and The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. Last of the three Stratfords to get 
under way this year is the American Shake- 
speare Festival Theatre in Stratford, Connec- 
ticut, whose second season will open during 
the final week in June and run a total of 
twelve weeks. Three plays will be offered in 
repertory, directed by John Houseman. 


Falstaff (Anthony Quayle) escapes from Ford’s house in dis- 
guise in the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre production of 
The Merry Wives of Windsor in 1955. Quayle is codirector 
of the Stratford-on-Avon theatre with Glen Byam Shaw, 
who staged this work 





The casket scene from The Merchant of Venice, which 
was presented during the 1955 season of the Stratford 
Shakespearean Festival in Stratford, Ontario. Frances 


Hyland (left) was Portia, while Donald Harron (right 


was cast as Bassanio 


education which yearly sends out millions of young 
people into the world with an appetite for Shake- 
spearean drama, whetted and eager to be fed 
Another is that a small number of famous actors 
have found that there is material reward as well 
as artistic satisfaction in acting Shakespeare’s 
plays, and thereby have made them “fashionable.” 
A third reason, the most potent of all, is that in an 
age in which man’s stature is dwarfed and mocked 
by man’s own inventions, in an age whose con- 
temporary dramatic literature echoes the confu- 
sion and morbid introspection of the times, people 
turn with hunger to a playwright who gives as- 
surance that there is dignity and not mere squalor 
in the human condition. Shakespeare is no gentle 
optimist; he writes his villains, his weaklings, his 
lechers and his self-destroyers with a deadly and 
relentless pen; but there is not one of his char- 
acters, however horrifying and despicable, for 
whom he has not some compassion; there is not 
one of his plays, however misanthropic and bitter, 
that sends us out of the theatre diminished in our 
own eyes as human beings. He makes us proud 


not ashamed—of our earth-bound humanity 
The three Stratfords have this theme and this 
author in common. They also share the thorny 


problems involved in staging sixteenth-century 
plays in a twentieth-century playhouse. And they 
share the heavy task of maintaining a supply of 
first-rate Shakespearean actors when both films 
and television—the most remunerative media for 
actors to work in—militate strongly against such 
a supply. These things apart, the problems and 
functions of the three theatres are dissimilar 

The Canadian Stratford is a rallying point for 
national as well as artistic fervour; it was con- 
ceived by men who wished to see Canada’s artistic 
reputation keep pace with her growing economy 
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Last season the American Shakespeare Festival The- 
atre, Stratford, Connecticut, produced The Tempest 
Left to right: Jerry Stiller as Trinculo, Rex Everhart 
as Stephano, Jack Palance as Caliban, and Roddy 
McDowall as Ariel. Denis Carey directed 
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Their conception was given form and expression 
by the bumblebee genius of Tyrone Guthrie, that 
supreme theatrical pollinator who for long had 
been restless to pull Shakespeare’s plays out from 
behind the proscenium arch and onto a more 
Elizabethan stage; it has been nourished by vital 
and enthusiastic young actors who in three short 
seasons under Guthrie's direction have developed 
a style of acting which can cope with Shake- 
speare’s blend of poetry and realism. This Strat- 
ford in Ontario has been launched with spectac- 
ular success. Its major storms—since every the- 
atre at some time is storm-tossed—are probably 
yet to come; but the theatre is in young, vigorous 
and determined hands, and its future would seem 
assured if the Canadian government would set a 
much-needed example for both America and Bri- 
tain by giving prompt and ample—I repeat ample 
—help to a theatre which can do so much for 
Canada’s reputation throughout the world. 

The impetus behind the Stratford, Connecticut, 
theatre is artistic rather than patriotic: America 
has no need to remind the world of her artistic 
vigour; her playwrights and actors are some of the 
best, and best known, in the world today. This 
Connecticut theatre is conceived on a grander 
scale and has a lot more money behind it than its 
Canadian sister; the tall building is an imaginative 
and beautiful piece of work standing by the water. 
The only depressing aspect is that the auditorium 
seems to embody those very faults of vastness 
and lack of intimacy which we have been striving 
for years to eradicate from our own theatre in 
Stratford-on-Avon. But these are faults that can 
be mitigated, and this theatre too is in the hands 
of vigorous men determined to drive it through 
to success. 


The dramatic (continued on page 88) 
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(Reprinted by permission of the author 
and the New York Times.) 


by Guy Bolton” 


It was in the fall of 1928 that my interest was 
first awakened to the story of Anastasia. I was 
a guest at a party, a large party, held, if I remem- 
ber rightly, in the old Ritz-Carlton where, looking 
about me, I saw a woman, seemingly young but 
with eyes that were old, with a scarred face and 
a twisted mouth. She was seated in a corner and 
as I looked at her, a woman approached her and, 
kneeling, kissed her hand. I turned to my hostess 
and said: “What’s going on over there?” 

“That,” she said, “is the Grand Duchess An- 
astasia, the youngest daughter of the czar.” 

“But surely,” I protested, “she was killed to- 
gether with the rest of her family. I remember 
reading about it in detail and have been haunted 
by the horror of it ever since.” 

“If you have been haunted by the horror of it,” 
said my friend, “think of her. I doubt if she ever 
forgets it.” 

It was true that I knew the story of the murders 
but I had missed reading the account of Anas- 
tasia’s escape. That had been first sent to America 
by Sam Spewack, at the time Berlin correspond- 
ent of the New York World. His brief account 
was followed by a more detailed and very inter- 
esting article, which I have read since, written by 
Sam’s wife, Bella Cohen Spewack, for the New 
York Times. 

It wasn’t long before the books began to ap- 
pear. First came a large and well-documented 
volume by Mrs. von Rathlef-Keilman, the kind 
lady who befriended Anastasia when she was re- 
leased from the Dalldorf Mental Hospital. This 
was called Anastasia and was published in 1929. 
Then in 1931 came The Real Romanovs by Gleb 
Botkin, son of the Romanov family physician who 
was shot while trying to shield the empress from 
the Bolshevik revolvers. Gleb, who had been 
a childhood playmate of the four princesses, was 
at first a stubborn disbeliever in Anastasia’s es- 
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ANNA: Dear Wassievitch! Do you remember that Christmas at Gatchina 
when | had sprained my ankle on the ice and you had to carry me to 
and from your sleigh in your arms? 

SLEIGH DRIVER: Yes it is your voice! | would know it anywhere. 
ANNA: My sister Olga took a photograph of us, you and me. 

| have it in an album... 
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ACT ONE 


SCENE: sBounrne’s home. 


This, when we first see it, is a big, un- 
tidy room the features of which are two 
tall doorways and a window. 


The main doorway is in the left wall 
well upstage and, close to it, in the rear 
wall, is a similar double door which will 
be described as “center door” and that, 
later in the play, is the doorway leading 
to ANNA'S suite. 


There is a third door, a small one, in 
the right of the rear wall but this is 
what is sometimes called a “secret door,” 
cut in the panelling but not otherwise 
secret, and merely meaning one which 
is no sort of architectural feature. This 
door leads to a stair that goes down to 
the basement, cellars and the garage 
and garden entrances. 


The window is downstage in the left- 
hand wall. It is boarded up in the first 
act, as PRINCE BOUNINE has only recently 
moved in and curtains, carpets and ade- 
quate furniture are all missing. 


We may assume that much of the nec- 
essary furnishings are in the packing 
cases which are standing against the 
walls, together with pictures stacked at 
the sides. These packing cases are at 
present used as side-tables and a case 
downstage right contains a bottle of 
vodka and another of cognac, as well 
as glasses and a box of Russian sweet- 
meats. 


The room is at two levels, three steps 
running from wall to wall and, on the 
raised portion at rear, there is as a 
dominating feature a large poster con- 
taining the life-size figure of a girl in 
a Russian court dress with a Byzantine 
crewn on her head and with lettering in 
Russian across the top. The face is 
blank. 


Beside the poster there is a large pho- 
tograph that corresponds with the figure 
as drawn. It is actually a picture of the 
murdered youngest daughter of the late 
Tsar. 


There is a table down left with a lighted 
lamp and a typewriter. Chairs are 
grouped around it, and at stage right 
there is an armchair, on the back of 
which hangs a woman’s hat. 


There is some office equipment standing 
on a packing case down left and one up 
right. On the table, besides the lamp 
and the typewriter, there are a pile of 
circulars. There are also matches and 
cigarettes. 


A crystal chandelier hangs center. It is 
unlit. In addition to the pool of light 
around the table, there is a straggle of 
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light from the doorways and a filter of 
moonlight that comes through a crack 
in the window boarding. 


BORIS CHERNOV is discovered, seated at 
the typewriter tapping out some ac- 
counts. CHERNOV is small, in early middle- 
age with thinning hair and pince-nez 
perched on his nose. He is a Russian, 
a businessman type, having been a 
banker in pre-revolutionary days. 


Bell rings off. CHERNOV turns alertly, 
then as bell rings again he rises and 
goes to panel door that leads to base- 
ment. 


CHERNOV: Varya! 


vaRYA: (Off) Yes—coming. (VARYA en- 
ters from basement, and exits to front 
door. She is a slatternly girl. She is 
bundling up her hair, which has come 
undone.) 


PETROVIN: (Off) He’s not at home? 


varyaA: (Off) No, but your friend is 
inside. 
(PETROVIN enters, his arm clasped 
about varya, his cheek against hers. 
They come trotting in.) 


PETROVIN: This house is cold. You need 
a stove. Maybe I'd better draw one on 
the wall—one of our big Russian pech- 
kas .. . Ah, Chernov! Greetings. (PET- 
ROVIN is in his thirties, exuberant, 
mercurial.) 


CHERNOV: Good evening. 


PETROVIN: She tells me the Prince is not 
at home. 


CHERNOV: No, I’ve been waiting for half 
an hour. I’ve spent the time drawing up 
a summary of our accounts. It’s not a 
pleasant picture. The Prince has been 
horribly extravagant since he has moved 
here. 


PETROVIN: Surely a prince is entitled to 
live in a house of this size? 


CHERNOV: It isn’t the house—it’s what 
goes on in it . . . the champagne sup- 
pers—this! (The “this” which he picks 
up, displaying it, is a woman’s hat gaily 
trimmed.) 


PETROVIN: Oh, that—he’s so Russian! 


CHERNOV: I’m a Russian too, but I live 
in one room in a cheap hotel. 


PETROVIN: (Taking hat from him and 


holding it off appraisingly) Without 
women’s hats! 


CHERNOV: Yes, look at all these crates— 
filled with expensive furnishings. 


PETROVIN: He’s used to living with beau- 
tiful things. His villa in the Crimea was 
a delight—I hear the Soviets have 
turned it into an orphan asylum. 


CHERNOV: To which the Prince probably 
contributed one or two orphans. 


PETROVIN: Do you know why he sent for 
us to come here tonight? 


CHERNOV: No—he merely said he wanted 
us here at ten o'clock. (Looking at his 
watch) It’s now almost eleven. 


PETROVIN: He loves to be mysterious. 
(With a sudden thought) Perhaps he’s 
come on some clue as to the where- 
abouts of that girl 


CHERNOV: I’ve followed up a dozen such 
clues. (Shakes his head) Do you think 
there ever was a girl who told those 
hospital nurses she was the 
daughter? 


Tsar's 


PETROVIN: Are you suggesting his Excel- 
lency lied to us—his partners? 


CHERNOV: I’m only su¢gesting that lying 
is a thing in which His Excellency 
excels. 


PETROVIN: His story was so convincing 
And it came just at the time that ru- 
mors of Anastasia’s miraculous escape 
were flying about the Russian colony. 


CHERNOV: The timing of her appearance 
was, as you say, excellent—her dis- 
appearance, after no one but the Prince 
had seen her, was not quite so fortu- 
nate. (Sound of voices) Ah, there he is 


(VARYA reappears and crosses into 
hall.) 


BOUNINE: (Off) Sergei, look after the 
lady. Give her whatever she wants. 


CHERNOV: Women again! 


(We hear BOUNINE humming as he 
crosses hall.) 


BOUNINE: (Entering) Good evening, 
comrades—if that term doesn’t grate too 
unpleasantly on your White Russian 
ears. (He is a handsome man, bearded, 
lithe, even catlike in his movements. 
An obvious aristocrat.) 


PETROVIN: Good evening, Excellency. 


BOUNINE: I’m sorry to have kept you 
waiting, but I had an adventure—not 
what we usually mean by that expres- 
sion, but still, I will admit, a woman. 


CHERNOV: Petrovin and I are wondering 
why you sent for us. 


BOUNINE: (Looking at them with an 
enigmatic smlie) Do you feel a strange 
warmth at the back of your necks? It 
may be the hot breath of disaster. 
Gentlemen, we have run into trouble. 


PETROVIN: Trouble? What sort of trouble? 


BOUNINE: Some of our subscribers have 
got together. They’ve formed a com- 
mittee with that busybody, Counsellor 
Drivinitz, at their head. They ordered 
me to meet them. 


CHERNOV: What did you say to them? 
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BOUNINE: Nothing—I didn’t go. It’s clear 
enough what they were going to de- 
mand. 


PETROVIN: That we produce the Grand 
Duchess Anastasia. 


BOUNINE: And immediately, too. 


CHERNOV: (Upset) I’ve been expecting 


this to happen. 

BOUNINE: Don’t forget, it’s more than 
three months since we sent out our 
appeals for help. 

CHERNOV: Once the girl disappeared, we 
should have given the thing up—sent 
our investors back their money. 
PETROVIN: If they’re really closing in on 
us we had better divide up what's left 
and clear out of Berlin. 


BOUNINE: I don’t believe we'd get very 
far. 


PETROVIN: But if we stay here, we'll end 
up in prison. 


CHERNOV: A German prison! 
PETROVIN: A Russian one is bad enough! 


CHERNOV: Russians are sloppy and in- 
efficient even as barbarians. These Ger- 
mans use their convicts for medical 
experiments. 


PETROVIN: (Apprehensively) Is_ that 
true? Oh, God, I need a drink. 


BOUNINE: (Pointing) Over there. 


PETROVIN: (Crossing to drinks) Why did 
I ever get myself into this? Why? Why? 
CHERNOV: You went into it for the same 
reason I did—you needed the money. 


PETROVIN: 
some? 


(Holding up bottle) Want 


CHERNOV: (Shaking his head) My gall- 
stones Conspiracy to defraud— 
what’s the penalty? Does anyone know? 


BOUNINE: (Smiling) Don’t despair, my 
friends, perhaps we’re not beaten yet. 


CHERNOV: Not beaten? We’re called on 
to produce a murdered princess .. . 


BOUNINE: What would you say to a 
miracle? It seems the appropriate mo- 
ment for one. 


PETROVIN: (Staring frozen) What do you 
mean? 


BOUNINE: I wanted you to digest my bad 
news before telling you my good. I have 
found her, gentlemen! At the eleventh 
hour I have found her! 


PETROVIN: Found her? Found who? 
CHERNOV: Not your Anna Broun? 


BOUNINE: Yes, the same Anna Broun I 
talked with that evening in the hospital 
in Dallsdorf—the same Anna Broun who 
told one of the nuns that she was the 
daughter of Nicholas the Second. 
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PETROVIN: Where did you find her? 


BOUNINE: I was sure I had caught a 
glimpse of her the other day when I 
was driving through the Riemstrasse. 
The woman turned into a side street 
and before I had a chance to tell Ser- 
gei to follow her, she had disappeared. 
Tonight, under the spur of this threat, 
I went back there. I made inquiries, 
promised a reward to anyone who 
would help me find her and ran her 
down at last—where do you think? 


PETROVIN: Where? 


BOUNINE: On one of the bridges that 
cross the Landwehr Canal. I had a 
notion she might be thinking of throw- 
ing herself into it. 


PETROVIN: Why? 
BOUNINE: III, out of work, half starved... 


PETROVIN: Did she explain why she ran 
away from the hospital after you prom- 
ised to help her find her family? 


BOUNINE: (Depracatingly) I’m afraid she 
didn’t trust me. I don’t think she does 
now. 


CHERNOV: And what is your opinion now 
that you have seen her again? Of her 
claim, I mean? 


BOUNINE: Precisely what it was before. 
She is no more the Tsar’s daughter than 
I am one of the murdered Grand Dukes. 


CHERNOV: If she’s as unconvincing as 
that what makes you think Drivinitz 
and his friends will accept her? 


BOUNINE: Oh, it’s not for nothing the 
hospital nuns had faith in her story. 
You see, there are certain surprising 
features ... 


CHERNOV: Has she anything to back it 
up with? Any papers or family heir- 
looms? 


BOUNINE: Nothing. And she’s not back- 
ing it up. 


PETROVIN: What do you mean? 


BOUNINE: She now says that the story 
she told the nuns was a lot of nonsense. 
That she isn’t the Tsar’s daughter. 


PETROVIN: But, good God, if she denies 
it herself what hope—? 


BOUNINE: She'll come back to it. She’s 
a bit unbalanced. Her story today is 
that she doesn’t know who she is, and 
I dare say that’s true. 


CHERNOV: An amnesiac? 


BOUNINE: That certainly, and at times a 
prey to all sorts of bizarre fancies . . 
But in her vague state she’s all the 
more ready to receive impressions. I'll 
make her play our little charade. 


PETROVIN: And if she can’t play it? 


BOUNINE: If she makes a mess of it, we 
can still point a finger at her. She is 
the guilty one. We are only her poor 
innocent dupes whom she deceived with 
her lies. 


CHERNOV: (Weighing it) Yes, that way 
she might save us from a charge of 
fraud. 


PETROVIN: And this time are we to be 
taken to see the lady? 


BOUNINE: Of course you’re going to see 
her . . . What do you say—shall we 
have her in now? 


PETROVIN: (Surprised) Do you mean to 
say she’s here? 


BOUNINE: (Waving a hand toward door) 
In the servants’ hall with Sergei stand- 
ing guard. I told him to get her some 
food—she seemed badly in need of it. 
(He goes to door and steps into haii. 
He calls) Sergei! Sergei! Bring the lady 
in here. (Returning) Let me caution 
you, don’t speak to her in Russian. She 
says she doesn’t understand it. 


CHERNOV: What? But that makes it im- 
possible! 


BOUNINE: It’s a lie. She has a definite 
Slavic accent. Don’t worry, I'll break 
her down. (He makes a gesture with 
cigarette he is smoking.) 


PETROVIN: Be careful! I remember hear- 
ing tales of your cigarette ends. But 
Berlin isn’t Russia. 


BOUNINE: If I should fail we'll have to 
picture it as some Freudian quirk—a 
defensive reaction born of her long, 
undercover journey. 


CHERNOV: 
that? 


You think they’ll swallow 


(ANNA appears in doorway left with 
SERGEI behind her. She is poorly 
dressed with a shawl over her head. 
SERGEI wears a shabby chauffeur’s 
uniform.) 


SERGEI: (Giving her a push as she hesi- 
tates on threshold) Go on in. 


BOUNINE: Yes, come in, Fraulein; I want 
you to meet my friends. Take a seat. 
A glass of vodka? 


ANNA: Yes, thank you. 


(PETROVIN, who is standing beside 
bottles, pours glass and gives it to 
BOUNINE, who hands it to ANNA.) 


BOUNINE: These are the gentlemen I 
spoke of. I am putting you in their 
hands. They are going to examine you. 


ANNA: Examine? Are they doctors? 


BOUNINE: No, you won’t have to undress. 
Just allow them to look at you. 


ANNA: Oh, is that all? (She drinks) 
May I smoke? 





BOUNINE 


.. . My associates wish to determine how well you fit our requirements 


CHERNOV: To begin with the eyes— 


+ 


BOUNINE: (Handing her cigarette) Help 
yourself. When you and I talked just 
now I promised you employment. My 
associates wish to determine how well 
you fit our requirements 


(PETROVIN goes over, strikes match 
and holds it for her.) 


CHERNOV: To begin with, the eyes 
PETROVIN: The eyes are right! 


CHERNOV: Where did you see the eyes 
of the other? 


PETROVIN: It was at Notre Dame de 
Kazan in 1917 when we had been driven 
back by Hindenburg. She came into the 
church to pray with her mother and 
they each placed a candle before the 
big ikon. I saw two little candle flames 
reflected in her eyes 


CHERNOV: Blue eyes? 


PETROVIN: Blue gray—with the two can- 
dle flames like a pair of golden dots 
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PETROVIN: The eyes are right! 


J R 


And just now, when I held the match 
for this one’s cigarette—there was the 
same thing exactly ... Very few eyes 
will pick up a reflection like that. I’m 
an artist. I know what I'm talking about 


CHERNOV: What about the mouth? 


PETROVIN: All wrong—a drawn, taut 
mouth. Hers smiled easily. Even at that 
solemn moment she smiled. Her teeth 
were beautifully even—white and shiny. 
I was so close I could smell the scent 
she was wearing. 


CHERNOV: I hope it was nicer than this 
one’s. 


BOUNINE: (Amused) If that’s all that’s 
troubling you we can easily perfume 
her. And Piotr, let me suggest that a 
mouth that smiled readily might not 
smile much after what your other one 
would have gone through. 


CHERNOV: What about the height? She 
looks too tall to me 


BOUNINE: The last time she reviewed our 
regiment, as I held her stirrup to mount, 
I noticed that the brim of her kolpak 
was on the level of my eyes. 


CHERNOV: Stand up 
ANNA: What did you say? 
CHERNOV: I said, stand up. 


(PETROVIN takes her arm. She rises, 


dropping her cigarette.) 


PETROVIN: Of course, she’s eight years 


older than the other was when she died 


BOUNINE: And I must remind you again 
that those eight years would not have 
been what the first sixteen were 


CHERNOV: Go over there. I want to see 
how you walk. (She stoops and picks up 
the cigarette, then, obediently, crosses, 
walking like a very tired person. CHER- 
NOV snorts derisively) They were taught 
to walk carrying a book on their heads 
another thing we will have to tell our 
investors she has somehow forgotten! 


(Seemingly overcome by a feeling of 


weakness, she drops into a chair.) 


PETROVIN: (Goes to her, then turns back) 
Where is this resemblance that so im- 
pressed you? I don’t see it- 
it at all 


I don’t see 


(She sits, slumped in the chair, re- 
moved from where they gather at the 
table, and paying no attention to their 
conversation.) 


CHERNOV: After all those awed descrip- 
tions we gave them—the Tsar’s noble 
bearing, her mother’s matchless com- 
plexion. And now’ we're to show them 
this? 


BOUNINE: And how have they seen the 
original? A white-clad figure in a rap- 
idly moving carriege Or one of a 
family group in the flowered stand at 
Krasnoie. Oh yes, they saw plenty of 
her—in the newspapers 


CHERNOV: What of the royal servants? 
There are still a few of them about. 


BOUNINE: They'll see her through their 
tears, good faithful souls that they are. 
CHERNOV: And the family? 

BOUNINE: More serious, certainly. But 
it isn’t as if there were a mother or a 
father to be dealt with or a brother and 
sisters. True, there is quite a wealth of 
uncles, aunts and cousins—despite the 
Bolsheviks and their execution squads 
But they will refer secretly to their 
photographs and, as she will resemble 
those photographs 


CHERNOV: This woman? 


BOUNINE: Yes, I am sure, by the time 
we are finished, she’ll be like, very like 
Oh, it won’t the gay, pink-cheeked girl 
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who danced in the Hall of Columns at 
the very last ball ever held there. But 
let us say, she’ll be as like as a dead 
body is to a living person. 


CHERNOV: If we could present her to 
them lying in her coffin it would be 
easier. No question, no answers, no 
mistakes. 


BOUNINE: A fempting idea. But you’re 
forgetting the money. 


CHERNOV: You surely don’t believe you'll 
be able to convince the bankers? 


BOUNINE: There's a chance. If we could 
get the family to accept her, the bank- 
ers would find it difficult to question 
their endorsement 


CHERNOV: (With a glance over his shoul- 
der at the motionless figure in the chair) 
When you said she would serve as a 
scapegoat you were talking sense. Any- 
thing beyond that it hopeless. 


BOUNINE: I don’t agree. Anyway, let us 
try for the castle in the air before set- 


tling for the cabin in the swamp. 


CHERNOV: I admit you knew the original 
better than we did, but I have studied 
the photograps in those albums we 
bought from the Grand Duke’s lady 
friend and I can’t see— 


BOUNINE: Get out the albums. They’re 


still here, aren’t they? 


CHERNOV: I don’t need to. I know them 
by heart. In the early ones she wore 
her hair down—then there’s one of her 
and her sister Olga dancing on the deck 
of a yacht. In the more recent ones she 
apepars heavier than her sisters with 
stronger cheekbones — 
looking. 


more Russian 


PETROVIN: Yes, and then, at least for 
some of us, there is the final one. The 


one photographed by our imaginations. 
CHERNOV: What are you talking about? 


PETROVIN: In the cellar, where the mur- 
ders were committed — she’s standing 
up, her head, and the hands she had 
raised to shield it, pierced with bullets. 


(Softly) Look at her hands. 
What? 


BOUNINE: 






PETROVIN: 


BOUNINE: I said, look at her hands. 





You don’t mean—? 


CHERNOV: 


BOUNINE: I told you there was a special 
feature—something rather surprising. 


CHERNOV: Come here! (As she makes no 
move) I said, come here! (With PEeTro- 
vin he seizes her and they half lead, 
half drag her over to the table where 
the lamp is.) 


PETROVIN: Open your hands! 


of pain as her hands are forced open.) 
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(She resistly feebly, giving a little cry 





BOUNINE: You'll find they are long and 
well formed, with a scar in the middle 
the hands of a crucified being 


PETROVIN: (Astonished) Yes, it’s true! 


BOUNINE: (Spacing the words slowly) 
And that isn’t quite all. Look at her 
head, gentlemen — the left temple — a 
long narrow depression—the path of a 
bullet. Of course, it may be something 
more prosaic, a childhood accident, a 
rather bad one, that caused a fracture. 
(As he speaks he joins them and, stand- 
ing behind her chair, he parts her hair 
and shows them the scar.) 


CHERNOV: (Examining the scar) What is 


this scar? Is it from a bullet? Tell us. 
ANNA: I don’t remember. 

CHERNOV: (With a touch of anger) You 
don’t remember how you got a wound 
like that? Of course you do! 


ANNA: There are many things I have 


forgotten. 
(BOUNINE turns away.) 


CHERNOV: (Barking at her) You're lying! 
(He leaves her and goes to BOUNINE) 
What are you going to say if they de- 
mand to see her immediately? 


PETROVIN: Yes, it will take time to teach 
her 
(They are all three gathered about 
the table. ANNA turns slowly, staring 
at the faceless poster. She rises.) 


“Time?”—I should think so! 
Weeks, months, years! 


CHERNOV 


BOUNINE: I shall say that we’ve had her 


moved to a sanatorium in Switzerland 





which specializes in psychopathetic am- 
nesia. .. . 


PETROVIN: Look! 


(ANNA is moving toward the poster 
with outstretched arms as if walking 
in her sleep.) 


BOUNINE: 
magnet! 


(Softly) It draws her like a 


PETROVIN: Fraulein, turn around. Stand 
against the wall. (She obeys him) Hold 
out your arms like this. (He takes the 
Yes, she fits the 
figure exactly! I drew it from the rec- 
ords kept by the dressmaker. 


pose of the poster) 


(She is standing with her back to the 
poster completely filling the figure 
drawn on it.) 


BOUNINE: She’s the right height cer- 
tainly. That crown might be resting on 


her head. 


(With a sudden shrill scream) 
Let me go! (She writhes, struggling as 


ANNA: 


if something had her in its grasp.) 


CHERNOV: What’s the matter with you? 
Are you an epileptic? 


BOUNINE: (Clapping his hands in front 
of her face) Come here—there’s noth- 
ing holding you. Anna! (She lurches 
forward, then turns, looking at the pos- 
ter fearfully as she backs away) You 


know who it is? It is yourself—Princess. 


ANNA: (As if the terror still gripped 


her) Don’t call me “Princess”! 


You told one of the nuns that 
you were Anastasia Nicolaevna, the 
daughter of the Tsar. 


BOU NINE 


ANNA: Let me go! 


BOUNINE: Come here—there's nothing holding you, Anna! 


You know who it is? 
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It is yourself—Princess. 
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ANNA:. (Agitated) I was sick. When 


you’re sick you get crazy ideas 


BOUNINE: (Soothingly) Naturally it is a 
thing you wish kept secret. You feel 
that if it were widely known, your life 
might be in danger. 

ANNA: (On a mounting note of hysteria) 
I made it up, I tell you! They asked me 
questions; “Who are you?” “Where do 
you come from?” “Who was your fa- 
ther?” Questions! Questions! So I told 
them I was a royal princess! Lies! Lies! 
It isn’t true 


BOUNINE: Stop it! Be quiet! (He seizes 
her roughly, claps a hand over her 
mouth) 


(Bell rings.) 


CHERNOV: Who’s that? Who could be 
coming at this hour? 


DRIVINITZ: (Off) I want to see Prince 
Bounine. 


CHERNOV: (Low, excited) It’s Drivinitz! 


BOUNINE: Quick, Chernov, take her 
downstairs. 


CHERNOV: Come! (He and PETROVIN hurry 
her to the small basement door.) 


ANNA: (As she is led off by CHERNOV) 
The cellar? That’s where they were 
killed! 

BOUNINE: (Dropping into chair) Quick, 
Piotr! Get rid of that photograph! (The 
photograph he refers to is one of the 
original ANASTASIA in state robes. It is 
pinned beside the poster. PETROVIN stuffs 
it out of sight. Knock.) Yes, who is it? 


SERGEI: (Entering) Counsellor Drivinitz, 
Excellency. 


BOUNINE: Show him .in. (COUNSELLOR 
DRIVINITZ enters, a tall, severe man in a 
state of smoldering anger. BOUNINE rises) 
Good evening, Counsellor. Welcome to 
my somewhat disordered abode 

I have only recently moved in here. 
(He takes privinitz’s hat, places it on 
chair.) 


DRIVINITZ: So it appears. You needed 
more room, I suppose, for your account 
books and correspondence? The Anas- 
tasia enterprise is prospering. 


PETROVIN: Enterprise? 


DRIVINITZ: (Turning to him) Is this one 
of your partners? 


BOUNINE: My friend, Petrovin, the artist. 
DRIVINITZ: Artist, eh? Then I take it that 


is some of your work? (He points with 
his umbrella at the poster.) 


PETROVIN: Yes, we are planning to have 
it reproduced for propaganda purposes. 


DRIVINITZ: (Bitingly) I notice the face 
is missing. It seems the clothes sat for 
you but not their owner. 
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BOUNINE: Her Imperial Highness has not 
been well enough to pose. 


DRIVINITZ: It is evident that your for- 
tunes have improved, Prince. It was 
not so long ago that you were driving 
a taxi. Now I see you riding about in 
a handsome car and giving expensive 
luncheon parties at the Adlon. 


BOUNINE: I am conducting certain nego- 
tiations in the interest of the Grand 
Duchess, negotiations that will ulti- 
mately be of importance to you and the 
other investors. (He offers DRIVINITZ 
cigarettes which the latter ignores.) 


DRIVINITZ: The “investors,” as you call 
them, have reached the end of their 
patience. Some of us have asked you 
from time to time to produce evidence 
that the Princess Anastasia really exists 
and is in your care. We have been put 
off with vague replies and equally 
vague photographs. 

BOUNINE: I have explained that the 
Princess is still very ill. Her doctors 
insist on isolation, rest, absolute quiet 


(CHERNOV reappears, coming silently 
from small basement door.) 


DRIVINITZ: My committee wishes to talk 
with her doctors. 


BOUNINE: I am sorry, but Her Highness 
is in a private sanatorium in Switzer- 


land. 


DRIVINITZ: I for one am ready to make 
the journey immediately. 


BOUNINE: My friends and I have just 
been discussing the advisability of 
bringing the Grand Duchess here to 
Berlin. 


CHERNOV: (Coughs deprecatingly) That 
will, of course, take a little time 


BOUNINE: Boris Chernov, formerly a 


banker. 

CHERNOV: A private establishment on the 
Nevsky Prospect—next door to the Café 
Ostrov. (He trots over to DRIVINITZ with 


extended hand which privinitz makes 
no move to take.) 


ANNA: (Off) Let me out! I want to go! 


vaRYA: (Off) Sit there and keep quiet! 
DRIVINITZ: What is that? 


PETROVIN: Some ladies we are entertain- 
ing. One of them had a glass too many. 


BOUNINE: You had better go and see 
about it, Piotr 


PETROVIN: Yes, certainly. If you’ll excuse 
me ... (Goes to basement door.) 

BOUNINE: Perhaps I should explain these 
are the two gentlemen who aided in the 


rescue of the Princess. 


DRIVINITZ: A rescue from whom? And 
from where? 


PETROVIN: (His head just visible around 
door) Bucharest. (He vanishes, closing 
door.) 

DRIVINITZ: (With mock interest) Bucha- 


rest? Really? 


BOUNINE: Yes, she was in hiding, afraid 
to tell anyone who she was, afraid 
even to admit that she was Russian 
But Yourovski’s execution squad had 
stamped her identification. She has the 
scar of a bullet wound along the left 
side of her head and another bullet 
or possibly that same one—has pierced 
the palm of both hands 


DRIVINITZ: (Facing BOUNINE squarely) 
And why, may I ask, did you not come 
to the Russian Club this afternoon and 


tell us all this? 


BOUNINE: Because I found the peremp- 
tory tone in which you summoned me 
insulting 


DRIVINITZ: There is good reason for us 
to adopt such a tone. We are convinced 
that we are being made the victims of 


a hoax 


BOUNINE: You think all I have been 
telling you is a pack of lies? 


DRIVINITZ: I think we were fools ever to 
have believed your story. The assassi- 
nations took place in 1918—this is 1926 
even a return from the dead should 
not take that long! 
BOUNINE 
Resurrections are a severe test of faith 
There was a doubter named Thomas. 


(With a contemptuous smile) 


DRIVINITZ: And if this is a conspiracy, 
as I strongly suspect, you have done an 
unforgivable thing, Bounine, by ex- 
ploiting the patriotism of our exiled 
comrades, trading on their sacred loy- 
alties. 


BOUNINE: (Pointing a finger at him) 
“Sacred loyalties’—rubbish, my dear 
Counsellor! It’s the money you investors 


are after 
DRIVINITZ: (Angrily) That’s a lie! 


BOUNINE: The share our letter promised 
of the Tsar’s millions. 


DRIVINITZ: If the Princess Anastasia 
really existed she could command not 
merely our fortunes but our lives! 


BOUNINE: I don’t remember you rally- 
ing to your Tsar’s support. You were 
out of Russia the first day of the revo- 


lution! 


DRIVINITZ: (In cold fury) That settles 
it! I am going straight to the police. 


BOUNINE: (Tosses him his hat) Go! Go 


ahead! And a fine bunch of fools you'll 
look when the Grand Duchess herself 
appears in court. Yes, I shall have her 
brought in on a stretcher if necessary! 
She herself will demand it. 
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(His outburst stops DRIVINITZ in his 
tracks. He turns in doorway.) 


DRIVINITZ: Very well, Prince, I will give 
you one last chance. You can have one 
week—one week in which to produce 
the Grand Duchess. If you fail to do so 
we shall issue a warrant for your arrest 

yours and your two companions! 
(Turns sharply on his heel and goes.) 


(SERGE! is visible in hall.) 
BOUNINE: Sergei! See the gentleman out. 


(SERGE! follows DRIVINITZ. PETROVIN 


goes to door watching DRIVINITZ’s 
departure.) 


CHERNOV: (Ina shocked tone) One week! 


BOUNINE: Makes you sweat, does it? It’s 
easy to see, Chernov, that you’ve never 
been shot at. It’s only at such a time 
the air has the same taste it had at our 
birth Well, we're at one of those 
moments now, so take a deep breath! 


PETROVIN: (Turns and comes down) 


God! What are you going to do? 


BOUNINE: (Calling down basement stair) 
Varya! Bring the girl up here! 


vaRYA: Yes, Excellency. 


PETROVIN: It’s impossible! We couldn’t 
even make her sufficiently convincing 
to say she deceived us. 


BOUNINE: We can make her convincing 
we must. 


CHERNOV: Not in one week. 


BOUNINE: That may not be as bad as it 
sounds .. . At that first interview she 
will be in bed with a nurse and doctor 
in attendance. 


CHERNOV: Doctor? 


BOUNINE: I know a man who can safely 
be trusted. He’ll tell them she is not to 
be pilloried with questions. For that 
occasion her wounds will be sufficient 
evidence. 

cHERNOV: And after that? 


BOUNINE: Before the presentation to the 
shareholders, I shall demand two months 
for convalescence. That cough of hers 
will help . . . we'll say she’s consump- 
tive 


PETROVIN: We'll have to see she doesn’t 
lose it! 


BOUNINE: (Cynically) Plenty of ciga- 


rettes will take care of that. 
CHERNOV: She hasn’t agreed to do it yet. 
BOUNINE: We'll make her agree. 


(ANNA appears in door, as he speaks, 
with varya behind her.) 


BOUNINE: Come in... You see you had 
no need to get so upset, Princess. 
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ANNA: (Low, agitated) I told you not 
to call me Princess. 


BOUNINE: Why won’t you admit it? You 
didn’t mind the sisters knowing. 


ANNA: (Nodding her head slowly) That 
little nun? Yes, she believed it. Her 
eyes got big like saucers, and in the 
evening she brought me some special 
things to eat—an orange and some 
grapes. 


BOUNINE: (Flatteringly) That’s the least 
she could do for a royal princess 


(ANNA takes a deep breath. It is as if 
she were gathering her forces at last, 
ready to assert herself, to fight off the 
role they are trying to force on her.) 


ANNA: I could have told her other 
stories just at romantic . . . of the time 
I went to the land of the eternal ice 
with the three professors . . . the old 


one and the two young ones 
BOUNINE: When was this? 


ANNA: When? I don’t remember 
There was a great glacier and we had 
to chip the ice very carefully and then 
the blocks were melted by the profes- 
sors. And in them were plants and 
strange creatures that had lived on the 
earth ages and ages ago. We saw a 
butterfly that came alive and flew about 
in the sun a butterfly that had 
lived for a million years and then died 
in one day. 


(She tells the story with dramatic 
gestures trying to divert BOUNINE’S 
concentration on the idea of her being 
a princes.) 


BOUNINE: (With a smile) Romantic in- 
deed! 


(PETROVIN, leaning on the table, has 
watched her with amused interest. 
He chuckles.) 


ANNA: In the other hospital, where I 
stayed for so long, they used to beg me 
to tell them my adventures . . . There 
was the blowing up of the train with 
the soldiers. We lay on the grass near 
the mouth of the tunnel and waited. 
But we were too close to where the 
mine was planted and, when the train 
struck it, the pieces of metal fell all 
about us! The man beside me was killed 
and I was struck in my head and on 
my hands .. . That is how I got these 
sears, you see. (She displays the hands, 
showing them to CHERNOV.) 


CHERNOV: (Looking up at her over his 
shoulder) I thought you couldn’t re- 
member. 


ANNA: (Moving away, down left) I 
can’t . . . not always. Things seem to 


come and go... in the mists. 


BOUNINE: I see you have been quite a 
reader, Friiulein. But I also see some- 
. And 


thing else—you are an actress. . 
an actress is what we want. 
ANNA: (Looking at him) You wish me 


to pretend that the story I told the little 
nun is true? 


BOUNINE: Exactly. You found out that 
it paid to tell it to her. You got an 
. tell it for 
us and you will get more, far, far more. 


orange and some grapes. . 


ANNA: That little nun was simple and 
trusting 


CHERNOV: Yes, these people you are to 
see and talk to will not be as easy to 
fool as your little nun. You will have 
to meet friends and members of the 
family. 


ANNA: The family? They won't accept 
me. They will remember the Princess 
as she was. They will say I am lying. 
BOUNINE: Even if they think you are 
lying they may still accept you. 


ANNA: Why? Why should they? 


BOUNINE: (Bending over confidingly) 
You might well be the key that would 
unlock doors for them—the doors of 
vaults. The Tsar deposited money 
abroad in an effort to provide for his 
children, ten million pounds .. . a for- 
tune which would now belong to his 
sole surviving heir. 

ANNA: (With faint distaste) And they 
would take me in, pretend that they 
loved me, for money? Is that what they 
are like? 

PETROVIN: Do you really think the Ro- 
manovs might endorse her? 


BOUNINE: Some of them. Yes . . . If it 
were managed tactfully. (He turns and 


strolls away thoughtfully rubbing his 
chin.) 


CHERNOV: (Following) Dreams! Crack- 
brained fancies. 


PETROVIN: Pay no attention . . . it’s his 
gallstones talking! Tell me, who 
would carry the most weight? 


BOUNINE: The most weight? No question 
about that, the Old Ikon. 


PETROVIN: The Old Ikon? 


BOUNINE: That is what we all used to 
call her: Maria Feodorovna, the Tsar’s 
mother. 


CHERNOV: People say she went mad. 


BOUNINE: She happens to be here in 
Berlin, visiting her grandnephew, Paul. 


PETROVIN: That doesn’t sound as if she 
were too crazy. 


BOUNINE: Perhaps not too crazy but def- 
initely difficult. I knew her in the old 
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days—a tartar with a tongue like a 
whiplash. 


PETROVIN: What about him? 


BOUNINE: (Impatiently) Him, who? Who 
are you talking about? 


PETROVIN: The prince you say she is 
visiting, Prince Paul. 


BOUNINE: (Struck) I wonder? I wonder 
which way he would jump? He was her 
future husband. 


PETROVIN: Anastasia’s? 


BOUNINE: There’d been no announce- 
ment of the bethrotal but everyone at 
court took it as an accepted fact. The 
two had been playmates since child- 
hood, second cousins. 


CHERNOV: Surely this Prince Paul would 
be the hardest to convince. He was in 
love with the girl—or was he? 


BOUNINE: (With a shrug) Royalty—who 
can say? It was a great match for him. 
Aside from any question of rank, the 
Tsar was the richest man in the world 
... Yes, yes, the more I consider it .. . 
Paul is poor and pleasure loving. That 
big fortune that’s waiting in the banks 
would count a lot with him. 


CHERNOV: But surely the only way he 
could get the money . . . (Breaks off) 
My God, you don’t think he’d be willing 
to marry that? 

BOUNINE: It’s a lot of money, remember. 
ANNA: (Strong undertone) No! 
BOUNINE: What do you you mean, “no”? 
ANNA: I want to go. 

BOUNINE: Go where? 

ANNA: Anywhere .. . Back to the nuns. 
(She turns to the door. PETROVIN flies 
there to block her exit.) 


PETROVIN: Stop! (He yanks a revolver 
from his pocket and points it at her.) 


ANNA: (Raising hands to shield her head 
with an involuntary movement) I knew 
it—you brought me here to kill me. 
Kill me then! It doesn’t matter. (She 
virtually throws herself at PETROVIN.) 


BOUNINE: (Angrily) Put away that pis- 
tol, you fool! (He caches ANNA in his 
arms and swings her away from PETRO- 
VIN’S gun.) 


PETROVIN: You can’t let her go now! 


BOUNINE: She is not going anywhere . . 
Listen, we’re not Bolsheviks who are 
trying to trap you. 


ANNA: (Emotionally) I can’t do what 


you ask. It’s impossible. 


BOUNINE: It isn’t, I tell you. And there’s 
enough likeness for you to carry it off. 
All you have to do is to put yourself 
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in our hands. We'll teach you all you 
need to know. 


(He supports her back to chair right 
and seats her in it. PETROVIN pockets 
his revolver and, following, drops on 
his knees beside her.) 


PETROVIN: Don’t you want to be a royal 
Princess and wear a coronet and have 
people kneel and kiss your hand? 


ANNA: (With a choked laugh) I think 
I must still be in the asylum with the 
woman who believes she is an angel, 
and the three who sit crouched and 
covered all day because they have not 
yet been born. 


BOUNINE: Perhaps you are right. Here 
you are with the mad painter, the mad 
general, and the mad banker. 


CHERNOV: Only the banker is not quite 
as mad as the others . . . You expect 
her to learn the names of half-a-dozen 
palaces, each with its servants and 
officials, the regiments who guarded 
them, tutors, titled friends, Court pro- 
cedure—? .. . Quite a task for a woman 
with a bad memory! 


BOUNINE: She will naturally make mis- 
takes. But the lapse of time will excuse 
her—that, and her head wound. 


CHERNOV: I doubt if she even knows how 
to behave among people of our class. 


BOUNINE: (Mocking) Our class? Oh, I 
like that! You and the Grand Dukes, 
I suppose? 


CHERNOV: (Defensively) At least I be- 
long to that class parasitically. 


BOUNINE: A flea that has found its way 
under a coroneted shirt perfect 
description. I must remember that. 


PETROVIN: You saw her hands. They’re 
not those of a peasant. 


BOUNINE: We'll find out just how hard 
it will be to teach her. 


ANNA: (Sincerely, pleading) Please, I'm 
so tired. I can’t argue .. . Please let 
me go! 


BOUNINE: Where would you go? The 
canal? 


ANNA: Perhaps. 


BOUNINE: You have lived through a 
great deal. Why die now? 


ANNA: Why live? There’s only a flicker 
of difference. 


BOUNINE: But the flicker is on the side 
of life. I saw that as you stood on the 
bridge looking at the water 


PETROVIN: You need food. 


BOUNINE: (Bending over her) And rest 
in a comfortable bed, warm clothes, 
shelter ... 


ANNA: (With a shrug) Yes, I am an 
animal like everyone else . . . (She 
sighs, closing her eyes. BOUNINE signals 
success to PETROVIN behind her back.) 


BOUNINE: So it is agreed? You put your- 
self in our hands? 


ANNA: What if this princess—the real 
one—should suddenly appear? 


BOUNINE: You needn't worry. She's dead. 
I have first-hand information. 


PETROVIN: She was murdered at Ekater- 
inburg with her entire family, and a 
doctor, a governess, a valet and a cook 
~eleven in all. 


BOUNINE: That is the official story, but 
there is a rumor you escaped with two 
brothers named Tchaikowski who were 
members of your guard. 


PETROVIN: No doubt she has heard that 
story. 


ANNA: Some of it 


BOUNINE: You must know it in com- 
plete detail. These two guards entered 
the shed where the murdered eleven 
awaited burial. They detected a move- 
ment and dragged you from the heap 
of the dead. Pay attention! (He hits 
her a sharp blow on the arm) This is 
the story you will have to tell. They 
hid you in a farm cart, under the straw 


ANNA: In a farm cart. 


BOUNINE: They trekked across Southern 
Siberia. (He rubs her arm where he 
struck her.) 


PETROVIN: You had jewels sewn in your 
skirt—they used them to get money. 


BOUNINE: They moved on south, avoid- 
ing the towns and cities, making their 
way to where was it, Piotr? 


PETROVIN: Balta. 
BOUNINE: Did you hear that? 
ANNA: Balta. 


BOUNINE: Good and from there 
across the Rumanian border to Bucha- 
rest 


ANNA: Bucharest, yes. 


BOUNINE: Bucharest is where we found 
you ... We took you to Switzerland, 
to a sanitorium, you will have to re- 
member that too. (She nods, a gesture 
of weariness) Now, tell me: who was it 
rescued you the night of the assasi- 
nation. 


ANNA: Two brothers named Tchaikowski. 


BOUNINE: And they took you across the 
Rumanian border at what place? 


ANNA: Balta. And from there to Bucha- 
rest where you found me in hiding. 


BOUNINE: (Crossing to him) There! 
What have you got to say to that, my 
dear high class flea? 
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CHERNOV: This is nothing. There are 


endless details. Names, relationships 


BOUNINE: It will mean work, certainly, 
but she has shown us that she can 


learn 


PETROVIN: This might be a good time to 
introduce her to her family 


BOUNINE: Yes, bring one of those albums 
of photographs 


(PETROVIN goes to get album.) 


ANNA: This family that I will have to 


meet, who are they? 


BOUNINE: The most important are you: 
second cousin once removed, Prince 
Paul, known also by his German title, 
Haraldeberg, and your grandmother, 
the Dowager Empress, Maria Feodor- 
ovna 


ANNA: (Startled) My grandmother, will 
I meet her? 


BOUNINE that will 
be, I admit, your most trying experi- 
ence but it will not take place until 


after weeks of lessons. 


If we are lucky 


PETROVIN: (Handing album to BOUNINE) 


This is the best one. 


BOUNINE: You must remember that you 
loved your family, you more than any 


of the other children 


ANNA: (Mechanically) I loved my 
family 


BOUNINE: And so you should. From your 
ancestors you derive their grandeur, 
from the murdered dead their tragic 
dignity, and from the survivors their 
distinction . Look, here is the first 
one—your mother, Queen Alexandra 
Why do you close your eyes? Is your 
eyesight weak? 


ANNA: (Opening her eyes) No, go on 


BOUNINE: The Grand Duke Sergius, your 
Uncle Serge . I once heard him say 
that the way to recognize a lady was 
by her laugh He was an authority on 
laughs and boasted that, even when 
drunk or in the pitch dark, he could 
recognize his wife’s laugh and so could 
avoid meeting her And this your 
Uncle Michael, who used to dance for 
the Court as beautifully as one of 
Diaghileff’s stars 


CHERNOV: You won't meet either of 
them ... They were shot by a Bolshe- 
vik firing squad. 


BOUNINE: Yes, they were men who loved 
life! You should pity them. . . . Ah, this 
is the picture of the whole family on the 
deck of your father’s yacht. 


ANNA: The Standart. 


BOUNINE: (Surprised) You know the 


name, do you? 
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ANNA: (Pointing) It is on the life pre- 
server there by her side 
Ah, so it is And here’s 


one of you standing on the bridge of 
what we used to call the Chinese Island 


BOUNINE 


ANNA: She is waving to somebody 


BOUNINE: (Turning another page) Un- 
cles and aunts, there’s quite a series of 
them. Say their names after me: The 
Grand Duchess Marie Pavlovna—Aunt 


Miechen 
ANNA: Aunt Miechen. 


BOUNINE: The Duchess of Cumberland 
Aunt Thyra 


ANNA: Aunt Thyra. 


BOUNINE 
Hans 


The King of Norway—Uncle 


ANNA: Uncle Hans 


rOUNINE: The Queen of Norway—Aunt 


Swan 
ANNA: Aunt Swan. 


BOUNINE: The old King of England 
Uncle Bertie 


(ANNA pays the bearded King Ed- 
ward VII the tribute of a laugh.) 


ANNA: Uncle Bertie. 


CHERNOV: (Impatiently) And how much 


of all that can she repeat? 


BOUNINE: I’m not asking her to repeat 
any. We'll go over the list every day 
(Turning back to aNNA) Now look 
we'll close the book on this one: you 
in uniform, as Colonel of the Kaspiski 
Regiment. 


PETROVIN: Blue skirt, red dolman, kolpak 
of black fur 


ANNA: Dolman? 


BOUNINE: (Slipping an arm about her to 
illustrate) The shoulder cape. You are 
on the way to review your regiment. 


PETROVIN: Wait! Let us re-enact it. Per- 
haps that will make her see it. Go up 
those steps! They are the steps of the 
Winter Palace, your father’s place. 


(She hesitates a moment, then obeys 
him, walking carefully, watching the 
steps as she goes up.) 


CHERNOV: (Disparagingly) Childish! 


PETROVIN: Turn and face us. 


BOUNINE: Now try to picture it. The long 
line of the Imperial Guard, your father, 
the Emperor, in uniform, at their head. 

Behind you, on a balcony, are the 
white specks that are your mother, 
your sisters, and your brother Alexis. 
Grouped below are the palace guards 
and servants, the Negroes with their 
feathered turbans. The massed 
bands strike up “God protect the Tsar.” 


(He starts to sing the anthem, PETROVIN 
stamping to keep time. There is a mo- 
mentary pause. ANNA grasps skirt as if 
it were a riding habit, then erect, head 
up, quite altered in her carriage, she 
comes down the steps as though walk- 
ing to slow music) Splendid! — 
believe she can do it! 


PETROVIN: (Impressed) Yes, yes! 


BOUNINE: And now let me present the 
members of your household. (He indi- 
cates CHERNOV) Boris Chernov, formerly 


of St. Petersburg Banker 


(CHERNOV makes a careless gesture of 


acknowledgment.) 


PETROVIN: (Jumping in front of her and 
bowing) Piotr Constantinovitch Petro- 
vin, artist, formerly in scenic depart- 


ment, Russian Imperial Opera. 


POUNINE: (Rolling it on his tongue, sa- 
voring it) Prince Arcade Arcadievitch 
Bounine, General of the Don Cossacks, 
formerly Aide-de-Camp attached to the 
person of His Majesty Nicholas the 


Second, Tsar of all the Russians 


ANNA: (With raised head and in an 
imperious tone) And I—? I am Her 
Imperial Highness, Princess Anastasia 


Nicolaevna 


(There is a tick of silence, then she 
bursts out in a discordant laugh that 
sends her into a fit of coughing.) 


ACT TWO 


The same as ACT ONE. 
One month later. 


The room has undergone a complete 
change and is now elegant to the point 
of being overdone. On the walls are a 
number of Russian ikons and there are 
pictures of the Russian royal family on 
the walls as well as one on a table 
next to a settee down right, this one 
in a frame surmounted by the imperial 
eagles. 


The center doorway, that leads to ANNA’S 
rooms, is curtained and there are cur- 
ains on the windows. 


Where formerly there was a packing 
case containing bottles and glasses there 
is now a handsome side-table that 
serves in the same capacity. 


Strong afternoon sunlight pours through 
the big windows. Everything is bright, 
golden and richly impressive. 


Curtain rises on empty stage. 


Enter sercer. He is in his shirt-sleeves. 
He gives a quick glance round, then 
goes to side-table and pours himself a 
drink. VARYA enters center. 





VARYA: (In voice imitating BOUNINE) 
Sergei! 


(SERGEI is frozen, then as she laughs, 
he turns.) 


SERGEI: Oh, it’s you! Want some? (He 
makes a gesture to the bottle.) 


vaRYA: (Shaking her head) His Excel- 
lency is out? 


SERGEI: All the afternoon. 
the girl? 


... Where's 


varya: (Mockingly grand) Her Imperial 
Highness is having a bit of rest 
She hasn’t done so well today. 


SERGEI: Oh, you mean old Chancellor 
Plouvitch? 


vARYA: He wouldn't accept her, would 
he? 


SERGEI: No, but just as I was 'eading 
him out he turned round and called 
back, “Tell me, who are you?” (He 


imitates an old man’s quavering tone.) 
vaRYA: What did she do? 


SERGEI: Stared straight at him and gave 
him no answer. 


vaRYA: She’s clever all right! 


(PETROVIN enters from basement door. 
He wears a morning coat and spats. 
He carries a glass of Russian tea.) 


PETROVIN: (Scolding sERGEI) What are 
you doing around without your coat? 


(He slaps varya on bottom and holds 
out hand for the cigarettes she has 
pilfered.) 


SERGEI: I didn’t want to get it dirty. 


varRYA: He fancies himself in that royal 
livery. (She gives up the cigarettes, 
makes a face and exits center.) 


PETROVIN: (Helping SERGEI into his coat, 
the livery of an imperial servant) You 
know we've got to keep up appearances. 
There are still some witnesses out there. 


SERGEI: People of no importance. 
PETROVIN: How many? 


SERGEI: Three. The dressmaker had to 
go. (He goes toward door.) 


PETROVIN: Sonia Rykoff? 


SERGEI: Yes, that’s the one. She will be 
back tomorrow. 


PETROVIN: Tell them Her Highness will 
see them in a little while. 


SERGEI: Yes, sir. 


PETROVIN: And don’t forget to say “Her 
Highness.” 


(SERGEI exits. PETROVIN sits. He starts 
to sip the tea he is carrying. CHERNOV 
enters also from basement doorway.) 


CHERNOV: Well, Piotr, how’s it going? 
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PETROVIN: Ups and downs. The peasants, 
most of them, acept her without ques- 
tion. 


CHERNOV: The _ illiterates, of course! 
They’re always the loyal ones. It was 
Alexander the Second with those 
damned schools of his that made the 
Russian revolution. (He claps hand to 
his lower right side.) 


PETROVIN: What’s the matter? Your gall- 
stones? 


CHERNOV: It’s a question of tension. They 
haven't been really quiet since the day 
of that bedside visit of Drivinitz and 
his pack of sceptics! 


PETROVIN: Those investors were not quite 
so sceptical after seeing her wounds. 


CHERNOV: No, but next time she meets 
them there won't be a doctor on hand 
to forbid her talking. 


(Door is opened by SERGEI and BOU- 
NINE enters. He has hat and gloves 
and fur-lined overcoat, which he re- 
moves and hands to SERGEI. He wears 
a morning coat with a ribbon in his 
buttonhole.) 


BOUNINE: Good afternoon, gentlemen. 
PETROVIN: Good afternoon, Excellency. 


BOUNINE: I’ve got news: we are about 
to receive a distinguished visitor. 


PETROVIN: Oh? 


BOUNINE: Maria Feodorovna, the Old 
Ikon herself! 


PETROVIN: No? The Queen Mother— 
here? 


BOUNINE: It’s official The prince 
sent for me to ask if Her Highness was 
now well enough for us to bring her to 
Haraldeberg to meet the Empress. I 
thought we weren't ready for that, not 
yet, so I said “no.” 


PETROVIN: Quite right, but— 


BOUNINE: The Prince said, “In that case 
Her Majesty will visit Her Highness 
under my escort.” Of course there was 
nothing I could reply to that except 
that I was sure “Her Highness” would 
be overjoyed. 


(He sits on settee. VARYA enters with 
a glass of tea. SERGEI presents a tray 
with comb and mirror.) 


CHERNOV: Were those his exact words? 
Did he actually say “Her Highness”? 


BOUNINE: He did indeed. No talk of 
“the unknown woman,” or “the alleged 
daughter of the Tsar,” the sort of 
phrases he used before he met her. (He 
combs his hair and beard.) 


PETROVIN: It sounds as if she’d convinced 
him. 


BOUNINE: I think she has, and I don’t 
wonder. She’s amazing. What she’s 


managed to learn in one month. 
CHERNOV: Five weeks 


BOUNINE: Her ability at picking out and 
memorizing petty detail is certainly 
extraordinary. 
(SERCEI takes tray to side-table gives 
BOUNINE the glass of tea.) 


PETROVIN: Yes, if that is what it is. 
BOUNINE: What on earth do you mean? 


PETROVIN: Well, it seems to me, at times, 
that it passes the extraordinary and be- 
comes the—uncanny. 


CHERNOV: Rubbish! She’s made mistakes, 
plenty of them, when we've been going 
over the books of data. 


PETROVIN: Oh, yes, the name of some 
functionary, or whether some event 
took place at Tsarskoie or the Winter 
Palace, the sort of mistakes we would 
all make about things that happened 
to us ten or twelve years ago. 


BOUNINE: Come, Piotr, you surely aren’t 
suggesting—? 


PETROVIN: (Cutting in) 
Anastasia was killed? 


You’re sure 


BOUNINE: Of course, she was killed. I 
had the whole story from Yourovski’s 
head bodyguard before we strung him 
up. To be sure, Anastasia fainted when 
Yourovski shot her father and so the 
first volley of the execution squad didn’t 
kill her. She woke up to find ten corpses 
lying all about her. If she hadn't 
screamed she might have stood a chance. 


CHERNOV: The bodies were tossed down 
a deserted mine shaft. You don’t sup- 


pose Yourovski didn’t count them, do 


you? 


PETROVIN: All the same the tale of her 
escape has been insisted on by people 
who claimed to have first-hand infor- 
mation 

BOUNINE: Russian peasants! You know 
their love of the miraculous. 

PETROVIN: It’s a choice of miracles, it 
seems to me 


CHERNOV: With all this perfection you 
see in her let me remind you of one 
glaring failure: there must be an inter- 
preter present if she talks to a witness 
who can only speak Russian. 


PETROVIN: (Deflated) True . 
is true. 


. yes, that 


BOUNINE: That won’t matter if only the 
Old Ikon accepts her. Everything de- 
pends on that. 


PETROVIN: What time will they be here? 


BOUNINE: About four. (He starts to look 


in photograph album that lies on table 
beside settee.) 
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PETROVIN: Less than an hour! I'd better 
send away the remaining witnesses and 
we'll give her a last-minute drilling on 
one of the albums. (He starts for door.) 


BOUNINE: Wait! That would only con- 

fuse her mind and make her nervous 
No we'll have to trust to her in- 

stinct. Of course it is ten years since 

I've seen the Empress. It’s not likely 

her own memory is what it was. She’s 

nearly eighty. 

(Knock, SERGE! enters left.) 


SERGEI: Pardon, Excellency, there is a 


phone call from a newspaper. 
BOUNINE: Which one? 


SERGEI: Die Nachtausgabe. 


PETROVIN: They called before asking for 
an interview. (As RETROVIN moves to 
go.) 


BOUNINE: (Sharply) Stay here. You had 


better talk to them, Chernov. 
PETROVIN: Why do you say that? 
BOUNINE: Be careful! Make her health 
the excuse. Don’t antagonize them 
(CHERNOV exits, followed by SERGEI. BOU- 
NINE turns to PETROVIN) You're not to 
be trusted with these newspaper people 
Giving them her photograph to publish 
was the act of an idiot. 


PETROVIN: (Defensively) You said you 
wanted publicity.’ 


(VARYA enters center.) 


varYA: Pardon, Excellency, Her High- 


ness is ready to receive the witnesses 


PETROVIN: (Goes to door, calls through 
it) Sergei! 


BOUNINE: Who are they? 


(SERGEI enters left.) 


PETROVIN: (Looking off into hall) A 
sleigh driver, a shabby-looking doctor 
and some sort of charwoman—no one 


who matters. 


BOUNINE: You explained why Her High- 
ness prefers to conduct these interviews 
in German? 


serce!: Yes, Excellency, I told them it 


was so that the records of what was 
said could be read by her legal advisers. 


BOUNINE: Good. 
PETROVIN: One at a time, Sergei, the 
woman first. 


SERGEI: The old man and the woman are 
friends. They ask if they may come to- 
gether. 


PETROVIN: Very wel. 


BOUNINE: Tell Her Highness we are 
ready 


(SERGEI goes to doorway left.) 
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SERGEI: (Speaking through it) Come 


this way 


(CHARWOMAN and SLEIGH DRIVER enter 
the old man has a white beard, wears 
a long black overcoat, green with age, 
and carries a cap. The CHARWOMAN is 
a middle-aged Russian peasant with a 
scarf over a brightly colored dress 
She is shy and hides behind the old 
man. Her eyes are taken by the Ikon 
She does an awkward curtsey in front 
of it and crosses herself.) 


PETROVIN: Now my good people, Her 
Royal Highness is about to receive you 
You are to talk to her and examine her 
attentively. After the audience you will 
be taken to the chief secretary who will 
register your opinion in writing and 
obtain your signature. 


SERGEI: (Announcing) Her Imperial 


Highness Anastasia Nicolaevna. 


(ANNA enters center, with a faint air 
of hesitation. She looks at BOUNINE as 
if for support. She is simply but 
tastefully dressed. Her face, though 
pale, is no longer haggard, SLEIGH 
DRIVER drops to his knees, the woman 
follows suit. ANNA comes to the old 
man. He catches her dress, then her 
hand. He puts his lips to it.) 


SLEIGH DRIVER: Yes, it is you, Little 
Mother! I know you as my dog knows 
me. You were like four flowers, you 
and your sisters, and for each of you 
there was a different scent. 


ANNA: (With a quick glance at the two 
men on the other side of the room) 
Dear Wassievitch! Do you remember 
that Christmas at Gatchina when I had 
sprained my ankle on the ice and you 
had to carry me to and from your sleigh 
in your arms? 


SLEIGH DRIVER: Yes, it is your voice! I 
would know it anywhere. 


ANNA: I remember how you used to kiss 
each of your horses good morning—it 
always made me laugh. And I remem- 
ber the big blue silk net that was spread 
over their backs to keep the snow they 
kicked up from falling on the people 
who rode in the sleigh. 


SLEIGH DRIVER: Yes, yes, Little Mother, 
I see you have not forgotten those old 
days. 


ANNA: My sister Olga took a photograph 
of us, you and me. I have it in an al- 
bum. Would you like to see it? 


SLEIGH DRIVER: I am blind, Gracious One. 
ANNA: (Softly) I didn’t know. 


SLEIGH DRIVER: A double cataract. But I 
do not mind. It was a beautiful world 
that I saw in those old days. I like to 
pretend I am still living in it. 


CHARWOMAN: You would be glad of your 
eyes today! Our princess is beautiful. 


ANNA: You have knelt to me long enough, 
Wassievitch. It was not like that at 
Gatchina. Then we threw snowballs at 
each other—only you always threw 
them so that they should not hit me. 
(She helps him rise.) 


SLEIGH DRIVER: You loved the snow. I 
called you “Snow Princess” and you 
said you liked the name. 


PETROVIN: (To BOUNINE with a chuckle) 


I'm really enjoying myself! 


ANNA: (Grandly) Place chairs for my 
visitors. 


BOUNINE: I must inform Your Highness 
that other visitors are coming 
Prince Paul and the Empress mother. 


ANNA: (Shocked) She is coming here? 
BOUNINE: Yes 


ANNA: I. I don’t know if I will be 


able to face her. 
BOUNINE: Why not? 


ANNA: I am not sure that I am well 
enough. Must it be today? 


BOUNINE: Yes, it must. I will send these 
peasants away. Then you can lie down 
and rest. (He makes a move to do so.) 


ANNA: No, they have been waiting a 
long time. (Faintly imperious) Bring 
the chairs! (Indicating chair to CHAR- 
WwoMAN) Sit down. (She does so, but not 
until she has first seated the blind man) 
What is your name? 


CHARWOMAN: (Shyly) Annouchka, High- 
ness. 


ANNA: And have you come here all the 
way from Russia, Annouchka? 


CHARWOMAN: No, Highness. I have 
worked here in the colony since 1921. 


ANNA: You know me, do you, An- 
nouchka? 


CHARWOMAN: Of course I know you, Lit- 
tle Mother. (Her shyness overcomes her. 
She reaches a hand back to the old man. 
He takes it.) 


ANNA: Where was it that I met you, in 
Peterhoff, Livadia, or was it Spala dur- 
ing the war? 


CHARWOMAN: At Ekaterinburg, Little 
Mother. 


ANNA: (Incredulously) You saw me 
there? But nobody was allowed in the 


town except the soldiers. 


CHARWOMAN: I lived there. They sent 
me into that accursed house with the 
two wooden fences about it, with the 
closed windows, and the darkened 
panes The soldiers said to me, 
“You are to wash the floorboards” .. . 
so I went in. 





ANNA: And you saw me in that house? 


CHARWOMAN: Sitting in a half-dark room 
all alone I had my pail, my cloths 
and my brushes. Yourovski, that assas- 
sin, he gave me a push and said “Hur- 
ry,’ and I fell on my knees on the 
threshold of the room as one does in 
church The vile one thought it was 
in order to scrub the floor but you 
knew it was for you that I knelt! (She 
enacts it as she speaks and kneels on 


the floor in front of ANNA.) 
ANNA: (Still wonderingly) For me? 


CHARWOMAN: You smiled and gave me a 
good wish, but then you forgot I was 
there. Your thoughts were in the clouds 
like wounded birds 


ANNA: (Raptly—it is as if a memory had 
really taken hold of her) I do remem- 
ber the swish of your cloth, as you 
wiped the floor, reminded me of the 


CHARWOMAN 
one who was not dead. And, as 


round our stoves, the story was told of 
in the night in her bloodstained dress, 


pearls sewn into it 


But even then 


frou-frou of the women’s trains as they 
walked about the polished floors of the 
Winter Palace And I thought of the 
wonderful balls that were given there 
The great staircase! And on every step 
a huntsman in green, his gloved hand 
on a gilt cutlass! (She rises and ges- 
tures, creating the picture of the big 


staircase.) 


CHARWOMAN: One of the soldiers had 
traced on the floor a sketch of Raspu- 
tin all naked. I washed it out and, as 
I did so, the sun must have come out, 
for a little beam came through the 
hutters and there on the floor was 
your shadow I stooped and kissed 
it And afterward came that dread- 
ful day when the shots were heard, and 
the sun darkened so that a July evening 
seemed like the blackest hour in winter 

(ANNA covers her face with her 


hands, then she drops on her knees be- 


t was whispered that there was 
months passed and we gathered 
the princess who was carried away 
heavy with all the diamonds and 


side the woma 


ANNOUCHKA, her shy- 
ness gone, clasps her in her arms 
ANNA’S head is hidden. Her shoulders 
shake with suppressed sobs) But even 
then, at that time, it was whispered 
that there was one who was not dead 
And, as the months passed and we 
gathered round our stoves, the story 
was told of the princess who was car- 
ried away in the night in her blood- 
stained dress, heavy with all the dia- 


monds and pearls sewn into it 


BOUNINE: Enough! Her Highness must 
close the audience. You were brought 
here to attest that this is indeed Anas- 


asia Nicolaevna. You both agree? 


(SERGEI and vARYA take charge of the 


two peasants leading them out.) 


CHARWOMAN: In Ekaterinburg there is a 
deep wood of pine trees and in it, at 
night, shadows are seen moving, dressed 
all in silver and lovely as the moon 

Four daughters they say four 
but I know there can be only 


three 


SLEIGH DRIVER: (As he is led off) Bless 
Your Highness! 


CHARWOMAN: (As she is led off) Bless 
Your ‘Highness! God’s blessing on you 


forever! 


ANNA: Good-bye, Annouchka, Annouch- 
ka of Ekaterinburg! 


PETROVIN: Thank heaven that’s over' 


I'm dying for a cigarette 


(ANNA, with a sudden gesture, snatches 
the cigarette from between his lips 


and throws it on the floor.) 


ANNA: How dare you? How dare you 
light a cigarette in my presence with- 
out my permission? 


PETROVIN: (Stunned, bewildered) I beg 
Your Highness’s pardon. If you’ll excuse 
me I'll—(He breaks off and backing, 
stumbles against a chair) Strange! (He 


exits left.) 


BOUNINE: (Smiling,amused) Good! Most 
effective. And does that mean that your 
illusion has returned? Or is it self- 


> 


hypnotism‘ 
ANNA: A cigarette, please 


BOUNINE: (Offering her cigarette) Have 
I Your Highness’s permission? (ANNA 
shrugs. BOUNINE takes a cigarette; lights 
hers and his) Anyhow you have man- 
aged to capture the right tone. If you 
are as good with the old Empress as 
you were with those two servants the 
prize is in sight. The Prince will be 
here too. I am sure he is only waiting 
for the Empress’s acknowledgment to 
remind you that he was your girlhood 
fiancé 


ANNA: And am I to marry him? 





BOUNINE: It may sound overly ambitious. 


ANNA: And am I to have children 
brought into the world at your com- 
mand? And must they be his? Or will 
you allow me the liberty of my famous 
ancestress and let me choose my Orloffs 
or my Potemkins? 


BOUNINE: (Raising his hand as if to 
strike her) Don’t speak to me in that 
mocking tone or you will get your face 
slapped. Your success withthese muzhiks 
has gone to your head. If you are clever 
it is with my cleverness. The Prince is 
a romantic, a sentimentalist. He will 
persuade himself he is in love with you 
if that is so important. 


ANNA: So important? Why should it be? 
Can a poor outcast expect everything? 
BOUNINE: Outcast certainly, but I have 
come to realize something that was not 
evident at our first meeting. You are 
well educated and refined . . . Who are 
you? From what family do you come? 
ANNA: My father was a toymaker, my 
mother his assistant who painted the 
faces of his dolls . . . Could you ask a 
better ancestry for a puppet? 


(SERGEI enters.) 


sERGEI: (Speaking over shoulder as he 
enters) Wait here, I'll see. (To BOUNINE) 
Pardon, Excellency, what of the last 
witness? 


BOUNINE: Who is it? 


sERGEI: The doctor. He has been waiting 
a long time. 


(DR. SERENSKY enters behind him, a 
handsome man in his mid-forties. He 
walks with a limp and carries a 
rubber-tipped cane. Over his shoulder 
we see CHERNOV.) 


SERENSKY: I am sure the—Princess will 
see me. 


SERGEI: (Turning, barring the way) You 
can’t come in here! 


(CHERNOV also takes hold of his arm, 
restraining him.) 


SERENSKY: She saw the others. 


ANNA: Michael! (She turns swiftly and 
moves toward right.) 


BOUNINE: Let him come in. . Her 


Highness can grant you only a brief 
interview. She is expecting some im- 
portant visitors, and so is preoccupied. 


(SERENSKY enters, CHERNOV following.) 
SERENSKY: Yes, so I see. 

(SERGEI exits.) 
BOUNINE: What is your name? 


SERENSKY: Michael Serensky .. . 
a doctor. 
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CHERNOV: Where was it you met Her 
Highness? 


SERENSKY: In the hospital. 


BOUNINE: One that she visited with her 
mother during the war? 


SERENSKY: No .. . One in which we 

were both patients. 

CHERNOV: Where was this? 

SERENSKY: In Bucharest. We used to sit 

in the big sunroom together and talk 

Her head had been hurt in a factory 

explosion. With all those bandages it 

was impossible to tell whether she was 

pretty or ugly. But I liked her voice 

We became great friends. 

CHERNOV: (To BOUNINE) He’s here to 

make trouble. 

BOUNINE: Yes, so I begin to realize. 
(Turning on SERENSKY accusingly) 

You’re a Bolshevik agent! 

CHERNOV: They’ve sent you to upset Her 


Highness’s claim. 


SERENSKY: You know she’s not “a High- 
ness” as well as I do. 


BOUNINE: Keep your eyes on me, you 
Bolshevik dog . . . I’m speaking to you. 


SERENSKY: I am not a Bolshevik and I 
am not their emissary. 


CHERNOV: (Driving at him) Who gave 
you a passport to come here? Who gave 
you the money? 


SERENSKY: I have money of my own. 
Anya helped me in my laboratory. She 
is clever, and except for her delusion 
about her family, quite sane. 


(Throughout this ANNA remains with 
her back turned to the newcomer. It 
is as if his appearance had thrown her 
completely off balance.) 


CHERNOV: Is this true what this man is 
saying? Do you know him? 


SERENSKY: Of course she knows me. (He 
goes over to ANNA) Aren’t you going to 
speak to me, Anya? It’s almost a year 
since we last saw each other, since you 
ran away. 

BOUNINE: Never mind that . 
of here! 


. . Get out 


ANNA: (Turning to them) No, let him 
talk if he wants to... But it will do 
no good. (This last is adressed to the 
young doctor.) 


SERENSKY: I have been lonely since you 
left, Anya... 


ANNA: (With an underlying agitation) 
I came here for a purpose, Michael, but 
it is no use to tell you. 


SERENSKY: (Softly) Have you forgotten 
that evening in the field of sunflowers 
where you hid and I caught you, and 


you lay with your head on one of the 
broken flowers like a pillow, and the 
moon shone on your face? (ANNA turns 
away once more) I see, a royal gesture 
of dismissal. 


ANNA: (With her back to him) You 
shouldn’t be here, Michael . . . I don’t 
need you. 


SERENSKY: I think you do. You are in 
dangerous hands. 


BOUNINE: (Angrily) What’s that? 


SERENSKY: You should be ashamed, 
Prince Bounine. You think you can 
bring a dream to life and set it to work 
for you like a genie out of a bottle. 


BOUNINE: That’s enough! 


SERENSKY: (Swinging back to ANNA) 
Stir up your memory, Anya. Think how 
we worked together .. . the way you 
helped me with the slides and the tis- 
sues. Your hands were more skillful 


than mine .. . You were saving lives. 


BOUNINE: (Going to him threateningly) 
Didn’t you hear me? Enough I said. 
I’ll call my servants and have them kick 
you down the steps. 


SERENSKY: Be careful! I have her police 
papers, papers that establish her iden- 


” 


tity as “Anya Bronin”! 
BOUNINE: Let me see them. 


SERENSKY: Oh, no, I haven’t them on me, 
my dear Prince ... I am not quite as 
trusting as that. 


CHERNOV: Police papers are nothing. 


They are being forged every day. 
BOUNINE: Sergei! 


SERENSKY: You need summon no rein- 
forcements. I am going. 


BOUNINE: And don’t come back or you 
will be sorry. 


SERENSKY: I was for a year in the hands 
of the OGPU. They broke my health 
and my reason for a time. After that 
what any man can do to me is nothing. 
(SERGEI enters) Good-bye, Anya. If you 
should want me I’m at a small hotel 
called the Templehof. (He limps off, 
head in air. serce! follows.) 


CHERNOV: Is that true? Has he got your 
police papers? (ANNA shrugs) I had 
better be sure Sergei doesn’t manhandle 
him. (He turns and hurries after the 
other two.) 


BOUNINE: (Smolderingly) So now it’s 


“Anya”! . . . It seems revolutions make 
strange bedfellows . . . only it wasn’t a 
bed—a field of sunflowers, the raw 
earth, like animals! (He goes over to 
her.) 


ANNA: (Scornfully) You sound shocked. 
Don’t tell me your moral sense is of- 
fended? 





BOUNINE: You who pretend to be so 
aloof and disdainful! 


ANNA: Why are you concerned? 


BOUNINE: (Bursting out) Were you this 


cripple’s mistress? 


ANNA: And if I were, is that any busi- 
ness of yours? 


BOUNINE: So that’s your answer? Well, 
at least your lover has cleared the air 


for us. We know where we stand! 


ANNA: Is that a warning that I had bet- 
ter keep my bedroom door locked? 


BOUNINE: You may take it as a sugges- 
tion that you leave it open 


ANNA: You flatter yourself, Prince Bou- 
nine. I've no doubt there are women 
who find you quite devastating 

I happen not to be one of them 


BOUNINE: A challenge? We will see! (He 
catches her by the arm and gives it an 
upward turn. She gives a little cry of 
pain) It might be amusing to give you 
some lessons in refined love-making. 


ANNA: Is this quite the moment? The 
Empress is coming, remember? The 
success or failure of your enterprise 
will be in my hands. 


BOUNINE: (Releasing her slowly) True 
It can wait Now you had better 
concentrate on the questions you will 
have to answer Don’t forget you 
were born in Peterhoff but your child- 
hood memories would be mostly of Li- 
vadia, the palace on the Black Sea... 
If she mentions the money pretend you 
have no interest in it and .. . (Shouts 
You’re not listening! (She 
turns to him) And, most important, 
the children called the old lady “Grand- 
mama” as the word is pronounced in 
French 


angrily) 


ANNA: (Repeating) Grandmama 
(PETROVIN enters.) 


PETROVIN: Sergei tells me that this doc- 
tor fellow is trying to upset things. 


BOUNINE: He saw the photograph that 
you so stupidly gave to the press and 
came straight to Berlin, armed with her 
police papers... 


PETROVIN: Police papers? It’s true then 
—he does know you?—Knows who you 


are? 


ANNA: (Brightly) Dr. Serensky? Oh, 
yes! For a long time he was my doctor 
and, afterward, we were friends 

He has explained to Prince Bounine 
about the crazy fancies that come to me 
at times You see—my head was 
injured in a factory explosion. (She 
exits center.) 


PETROVIN: Does she mean that? Is it the 
truth? 
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BOUNINE: The truth about her? How is 
anyone to know? 


(SERGEI enters.) 
SERGEI: Her Majesty’s car is here! 


(They hurriedly replace chairs moved 
for the two peasants.) 


BOUNINE: Here already? (He grabs the 
album and takes it off to the table on 
other side of room) Quick, Piotr, go and 


tell Anna she must hurry. 


PETROVIN: Does she know what she is to 
wear? 


BOUNINE: Yes, that is all arranged 


(PETROVIN exits. SERGEI appears in 


doorway.) 
SERGEI: Her Imperial Majesty. 


(EMPRESS enters, followed by her lady- 
in-waiting, the BARONESS LIVENBAUM. 
The eEmpREsS is small but straight- 
backed and indomitable. She is dressed 
all in black. She carries a small tightly 
rolled umbrella.) 


EMPRESS: The royal livery—so—they are 
wasting no time—are they? And Arcade 
Arcadievitch! . I thought you were 
dead . . . Don’t they shoot traitors 
nowadays? 

BOUNINE: Let your Majesty be reassured, 
the tradition has been observed. I was 
sentenced to be shot twice. 


EMPRESS: By whom? The Whites or the 
Reds? 


BOUNINE: By both. 


EMPRESS: And you're still here? But 
there, I remember: you were always a 
man who, when you came to a parting 
of the ways, took both ways. 


BOUNINE: It seems to me that our cause 
has had enough martyrs, Your Ma- 
jesty .. . What it has chiefly lacked are 
men with practical minds who know 
how to gauge an opportunity and seize 
it when it appears. (He crosses right, 
making a low bow as he goes. He fetches 
a footstool, placing it in front of settee.) 


EMPRESS: As you are doing here 

The effrontery of using the name of 
Romanov to create a business with 
shares and salaried officers and a prom- 
ise of handsome dividends! My compli- 
ments, Bounine. You’re a scoundrel on 
the grand scale. 


LIVENBAUM: (Shocked, protesting) Oh, 
Your Majesty! 


EMPRESS: 
settee.) 


Keep quiet! (She sits on 


BOUNINE: Either that, or, possibly, the 
loyal servitor of a princess too long 
denied her rightful heritage. 


EMPRESS: You have certainly come some 


distance since those days when you 


were aide-de-camp to my elder son, 
gambling to the small hours with the 
Grand Dukes and winning ten thousand 
roubles a night, so I was told, with sus- 
picious regularity 


BOUNINE: I's not necessary to cheat op- 
ponents who pour their brandy out in 
goblets Your Majesty. 


EMPRESS: I remember one of your mis- 
tresses from the Marinskaia Theatre. 
You went in for actresses even in those 
days! She was French, if I remember 
rightly, and had eyes like a letter of 
mourning. She created a scandal in 
your rooms and my husband called you 
to account. 


BOUNINE: Alas, Your Majesty! The lady 
acted when off the stage and behaved 
when on it—an unfortunate reversal 


EMPRESS: She conveniently disappeared 
so that you were free to tell whatever 
story you liked. In those days you made 
women disappear and now you make 
them appear Quite a _ talented 
magician! 

BOUNINE: The Grand Duchess Anastasia 
asked Your Majesty to grant her an 
interview at which you might judge, 
better than anyone living, the truth of 
her claim. She had relied, as had we, 
on your coming with an open mind 


emPREsS: My dear Bounine, I have al- 
ready been shown two Tatianas, an 
Alexei and a Marie. I am a little weary 
of these spectral Romanovs. But I’m not 
here to spoil your little game though 
I’m not here to help it either. I've come, 
if you must know, because my nephew 
has plagued me into it. 


BOUNINE: I am grateful to His Highness. 


EMPRESS: But I warn you Bounine, don’t 
try my patience too far. I have lost 
everything that I have ever loved: my 
husband, both my sons, my five grand- 
children, my home, my position, my 
country I have nothing left but 
my memories. Don’t lay your hands on 
those. They are sacred. Now you may 
go. (She makes an imperious gesture 
of dismissal with her umbrella.) 


BOUNINE: (Crosses and bows) Thank 


you, Your Majesty. 


EMPRESS: I see -you hesitate. Perhaps 
you are afraid to let your artist per- 
form without a prompter? 


BOUNINE: Not at all. I will go and tell 
Her Highness you are ready to receive 
her ...I1 think Your Majesty is about 
to meet with some surprises. (He exits 


center.) 
EMPRESS: Poisonous insect! 


LIVENBAUM: (With girlish enthusiasm) 


But he’s attractive; so masterful and 
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ruthless! A blow or a kiss or perhap EMPRESS: (Frostily) I believe the lady before you stopped believing in Santa 








both! has been notified 





Claus 








EMPRESS: I find your voluptuous fanci¢ PAUL: Please, I beg of you, don’t make PAUL: (With a laugh) I’m not as easy as 
quite disgusting. To a woman of your ip your mind until you meet her you think. The first time I came here 
age sex should mean nothing but gender 





it was in no mood of eager expectancy 





MPRESS: They've gone out of their way 


' I was all prepared to denounce and ex- 
LIVENBAUM: Did he really murder the to put my back up. Look at that photo- apne ; pag 







pose. I had heard about Bounine and 





lady with the spaniel’s eyes? sraph, the eagles on the frame, the 





his company and thought the whole 





servants’ liveries 







EMPRESS: I didn’t say he murdered her thing a disgraceful fraud 


She conveniently disappeared PAUL: Yes, I agree it’s all overdone : 
but EMPRESS: And then came your conver- 


> (Off) Where? — s 
paUL: (Off) Where? In here ion from prosecutor to disciple 


Quite in the manner of that other Paul 


the sainted one 











EMPRESS Overlapping If your Anasta- 
emPREsS: Ah, here is Paul , 
ia were genuine she’d revolt against it 


PAUL enters. He is a handsome young :' 
/ , PAUL: (Pleading) Do try and keep an 











nan. He is noticeably well dressed PAUL: (Rising as the memory of the oc- 
‘ open mind 

id wears a fur-lined overcoat. He casion takes hold of him) I was on the 

joes to the EMPRESS with a disarming EMPRESS: You're gullible, Paul, you al- point of leaving. I had been shown in 

mile.) ways were. You had reached your teens here and, while I sat waiting, I thought 





PAUL: (Kissing EMPRESS’s hand) You're 













, tae PAUL The first time | came here .. . | was all prepared to 
here before me! I’m so sorry. I had to , F 
: ’ denounce and expose. | thought the whole thing a disgracefu 
borrow a car. It’s a nuisance not having fraud [but] It isn't only what she knows, and it isn't the 
one of your own evidence of her wounds t's more an atmosphere she creates 
@ quiet assurance, a fineness that ... is above question 


y ? ‘ ¢ , ‘ -@ - 
EMPRESS Yes. I’m afraid your ancestors SA0UREE: Yeu cenndicc 8 yew bad fellm fa love wth be 
hadn't foreseen a time in which royalty 


might have to work for a living 











4s she speaks paut takes off his 










overcoat and deposits it upstage.) 






PAUL: Hasn’t anyone received you? 





EMPRESS: Oh yes Prince Bounine was 
here. It is when I meet a man like him 
that I understand why the revolution 
happened! 






PAUL: You hate him for having been 
Kerensky’s_ satellite. But there are 
plenty who made that mistake. And, 
believe me, the Bounine of nineteen- 
seventeen and the Bounine of today are 
two different men. 











EMPRESS: You think people change? 
How naive you are! My husband used 
to say: “If you want to reform a man 
tart with his grandfather.” 














PAUL: (Sitting beside her) Well, any- 





















: : 7 
way, don’t quarrel with the dinner be- ~~ 
cause you don’t like the cook. f 
» 
(LIVENBAUM laughs and makes a ges- ¥ a 
ture of applauding.) ‘ 


“A 

» 
EMPRESS: (Annoyed) Run along, Liven- » = 
baum, we're discussing family matters 


LIVENBAUM: (Protesting) I’m not to see 


her? 






EMPRESS: (Removing her fur neckpiece, 
hands it to LIVENBAUM) You'd only in- 
sist on giving me your opinion and 
you're never right about anything. Go 
and find this Bounine you hanker after. 
You may get the blow but I'll be sur- 
prised if he gives you the kiss. 





(LIVENBAUM, unruffled, gives a little 
laugh and goes off left.) 


PAUL: Does Anastasia know you are 
here? 
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of my last visit to Tsarskoie Selo. I 
kissed them all good-bye. I was going 
off to war and the Emperor went with 
me to the door. We crossed the Marble 
Parade Hall, the Hall of Catherine the 
Second, the Portrait Gallery, the Black 
Cossacks Hall. Behind us everything 
entered into the shadows, and I felt that 
it was there, among the shadows, they 
should remain .. . In their fairy palace 
with the black eagles and the 
mighty ancestors looking down from the 
walls. (He pauses. The EMPRESS doesn’t 
speak) And then Anastasia came in 

. Oh, I didn’t recognize her imme- 
diately! I hadn’t made enough allow- 
ance for the years, for all she had gone 
through. 


EMPRESS: (Testily) She answered your 
questions, I suppose. What do you 
expect? Bounine has taught her her 
lessons. 


PAUL: Bounine doesn’t know everything 


EMPRESS: There are many sources he 
can draw on here in Berlin . . . old 
friends, old servants, ghosts from our 
royal past. 


PAUL: It isn’t only what she knows, and 
it isn’t the evidence of her wounds. I’ve 
told you about those. No, it’s more an 
atmosphere she creates, a quiet assur- 
ance, a fineness that, you feel, is above 
question. 


EMPRESS: (Looking up at him) You 
sound as if you had fallen in love with 
her. 


PAUL: I think perhaps I have . . 


EMPRESS: You're quite mad. But I sup- 
pose it’s only to be expected. After your 
father died, your mother, poor Euxodia, 
wanted to marry the Pope. 


PAUL: She was always religiously in- 
clined. 


EMPRESS: So you're in love with this 
sleeping beauty? 


PAUL: Shouldn’t I be? Don’t forget, she 
was to have been my wife. Why, we 
actually went through a ceremony of 
our own devising, a child betrothal. 
She was twelve and I was fourteen. It 
was held on the Chinese Island. 


EMPRESS: And does she recollect it at 
all clearly? 


PAUL: She hasn’t mentioned it. It seems 
to be one of her blank spots. 


EMPRESS: She doesn’t remember a thing 
like that? And yet you still believe her? 
Preposterous! 


PAUL: You’re wrong; I’ve spoken to the 
doctors, to Lessing for one. There’s no 
greater authority. He says some degree 
of amnesia would be almost inevitable. 
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The head wound was a serious one. 
Bounine tells me that at times the poor 
dear has complete lapses .. . 


EMPRESS: (Overlapping) Bounine! The 
girl means nothing to him or his friends. 
She is simply a means of getting their 
hands on the millions my son deposited 


in foreign banks. 


PAUL: (With a faint sigh) To buy mu- 
nitions that came too late. . 


empPRESS: As usual. The Tsar was like a 
man riding backward on a train: he 
never saw anything until he was past it 


PAUL: Shouldn’t we too give some 
thought to those millions? Money means 
power. One day a crisis may arise in 
Russia and they will want us back 


EMPRESS: The Romanovs? Don’t delude 
yourself! The ants are in power, the 
red ants! Some day ants of a different 
color may take their place but they will 
still be ants. 


PAUL: Ants can be crushed .. . 


EMPRESS: You think so? Once when I 
went with my husband to Samara we 
saw one of those ant armies on the 
march It was a terrifying sight! 
Animals came screaming from the des- 
ert, covered with the creatures, and 
dying as they ran . . . They dug trenches 

my husband helped, he was like that 
—and they flooded the trenches with 
water. But the ants never stopped. They 
flung themselves in, million upon mil- 
lion, so that their floating carcasses 
might form a bridge for the hordes that 
followed them . . . Alexander had said 
that the Tsar of Russia must not run 
away from an army of ants—but we 
ran! We scrambled aboard our train 
and fled I learned then that we 
live in a world in which numbers must 
be respected. 


PAUL: Perhaps you are right, but the 
blood of those poor murdered innocents 
cries out for justice: those sweet girls, 
that little boy— 


EMPRESS: (Closing her eyes and waving 
his words away) Leave them, leave 
them, wrapped in the dignity of death. 


(As she speaks, the curtains on the 
center doorway part and ANNA enters. 
She is dressed in a middyblouse and 
skirt, her hair arranged in a folded 
braid at the back.) 


PAUL: Anastasia! (He goes to her) Are 
you feeling better today? 


ANNA: (Low voice) Yes, thank you. My 
cold is almost gone. 


PAUL: Dressed like that you make the 
past come alive ... But this is your 
grandmama’s moment. Have confidence 


(He stands close to her, and, taking 
her hand, raises her hand to his lips, 
then exits center. The EMPRESS stares 
in front of her, stonily. ANNA. rather 
slowly, as if watiing for the encour- 
agement of a word of welcome, comes 
down until she is on a line with the 
empress. She drops a small curtsey. 
The EMPRESS turns her head.) 


EMPRESS: (After a moment’s inspection) 
Yes, I can see why the others have be- 
lieved, especially my romantic-minded 
nephew. The likeness is good enough 
for a waxwork gallery. 


ANNA: I haven't cared whether they 
recognized me or not. But you—don’t 


you know me? 


EMPRESS: (Turning her gaze away from 
ANNA) Where were you born? 


ANNA: In Peterhoff 


EMPRESS: Child, no doubt of Emperor 
Nicholas the Second and Alexandra, 
his Empress? 


ANNA: And grandchild of Maria Feo- 
dorovna. 


EMPRESS: (Drily) You have taken a long 
time in coming to comfort my bereave- 
ment. 


ANNA: I wrote you letters but you never 
answered. Perhaps you never got them. 


EMPRESS: (Grim and hard) Oh, yes, I 
have received quite a few appeals from 
resurrected Romanovs. It seems the 
Bolshevik firing squads were very poor 
shots. 

ANNA: Twice I started out to try and 
find you—only there were many days 
when I did not know who I was. 
EMPRESS: But now you do? You, at least, 
have accepted yourself . Tell me: 
how long have you been an actress? 


ANNA: As in your own case, Your Ma- 
jesty, from earliest childhood. 


EMPRESS: Yes, to be a princess is to be 


an actress, but not necessarily a good 
one. 


ANNA: Perhaps I should have learned 
to be a better one if the curtain hadn't 
fallen so early. 


EMPRESS: You are being flippant about 
a subject which you must realize is, 


for me, a great personal sorrow. 


ANNA: Forgive me, I forgot for a mo- 
ment you would be regarding that tra- 
gedy as more yours than mine. I am 
trying to keep my courage. But you are 
making it very hard for me... I have 
been without love for so long. (Her 
voice is husky.) 


EMPRESS: Come, have there been no men 
in your life? I thought the story of your 
rescue included a Bolshevik guard who 
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had fallen in love with you and who 
carried you from the shed where the 
bodies were awaiting burial? 


ANNA: Yes, he rescued me and took me 
to Rumania, but he soon decided that 
a crazy girl was no great prize. 


EMPRESS: A rescue from the very edge 
of the grave; years of lost memory in 
an asylum—excellent material for melo- 


drama! 


ANNA: Long which 
the consciousness of living came only 


hardly melodrama, 


empty days in 


through pain 


grandmama 


EMPRESS: Did I give you permission to 


call me that name? 


ANNA: (Turning away) I’m sorry, it 
slipped out. I will try to guard my 


tongue 


EMPRESS: You think my answer should 
be to grant you that privilege? A lonely 
old woman should be glad to hear some- 


one call her “grandmama.’ 


ANNA: (Turns back) My loneliness has 


been as 


bitter as yours 


EMPRESS: You ask me for recognition, 
for love. And you do it well; your eyes 
are moist, your voice full of feeling 
But I can only reply that the love you 
beg for belongs to one who is dead 
You have chosen to deck yourself in 
the robes of a specter, mademoiselle, 
and in so doing, have managed to win 
endorsement from a few poor senti- 
self-deceivers 
but I am none of those things. The shell 
that was once my heart is not easily 


mentalists, dreamers, 


pierced 


ANNA: (With tears in her voice) And so 
you thrust me from you? I was told you 
would ask me difficult questions. But 
you are not interested enough to ask 
me any 


EMPRESS: Oh, I was going to catechize 
you, was I? That is what your business 


associates told you? 


ANNA: They mean nothing to me, those 
men, nor the millions about which they 
dream. 


EMPRESS: But they’ve told you about 


those millions? 
ANNA: Oh, yes, they have told me. 


EMPRESS: (On a suden outburst) And 
did you not say that a Romanov may 
be butchered but is not to be bought? 
That should have been your answer 
For if your blood was truly Romanov 
you would not let yourself be made a 


catspaw by Bounine and his crew. 


ANNA: Tell me to whom this money 
should be given and I will give it. Then 
perhaps you will believe me. 
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EMPRESS: Easily said. But you cannot 
give the money away until you have it 
And you cannot get it without first ob- 
taining my recognition! (She raps with 
her umbrella on the floor to give fur- 


ther emphasis to her words.) 


ANNA: Yes, you are hard. You are show- 
ing your fighting face, the wounding 
words, barbed like arrows I remem- 
ber hearing Father say you were the 
toughest fighter the family has known 
ince Peter the Great That was at 
the time you and my mother quarreled 
over a necklace, some emeralds, part of 
the Imperial treasure, but you wanted 
to keep them for your lifetime 


EMPRESS: (Surprised for a moment) 
Who told you this? Oh, but there were 
plenty who must’ have known about it 
Rasputin as a beginning, Alix aired all 


her grievances to him 


ANNA: You wore them with your last 
court dress, the red velvet one with the 
long train 


EMPRESS: (The surprise returns) Where 
did you see my portrait, or did someone 


describe me? 


ANNA: It’s strange, I only remember the 
large outlines or the little details 


EMPRESS (Recollection awakened) It 
was the worst of our quarrels the 
Winter Palace, my private rooms, the 
snow falling outside the double win- 
Alix had herself formally 


r re 


Hle 


dowpanes 


announced by one of the lackeys: “Her 
Thought she was 
going to awe me with a title that had 
been my own for many years 


Imperial Majesty!” 


I was 
sitting by the fire with my jewelbox on 
my knees, and, after that pompous non- 
sense, I didn’t even trouble to get up 
I merely said—(She breaks off as, turn- 
ny her head, she realizes to whom she 
s talking) I don’t know why I am tell- 


ng all this to you 


ANNA: (Eagerly) My father took the 
side of my mother; they even brought 
in the Chancellor. They were all lined 
up against you—but you kept Figgy’s 
ewels! 

EMPRESS: How did you learn to call the 


great Catherine “Figgy”? 

ANNA: We always called her that. And 
sometimes we'd give the same nick- 
name to Marie because she had such an 
eye for the men. Olga used to tease 
her and 


EMPRESS: Stop! I forbid it! I forbid you 
to bandy those names! 


ANNA: (Choked, indignant) They’re my 
isters! I can speak of them if I choose 
(She snatches up the photograph of the 
royal family that stands on the table 
beside the settee and clasps it to her 


bosom.) 
EMPRESS: Impostor! 


ANNA: (Recoiling as from a blow) You 


call me that? 


EMPRESS: Stop! | forbid it! | forbid you to bandy those names! 
ANNA: They're my sisters! | can speak of them if | choose. 
EMPRESS: 


Viveca Lindfor 


Imposter! 


. cad 
saenie Le 





EMPRESS: Yes, and I want it stopped. If 
you have any decency I demand that 
you end this masquerade I will 
pay you, give you more than these 
blackguards will. 


ANNA: (Backing away) Go away! Leave 
me! 


EMPRESS: I’m offering you money. 


ANNA: Go away, please. (She turns and 
goes, leaving the EMPRESS, as she crosses 
toward far side of room.) 


EMPRESS: You're giving up, are you? 


ANNA: So it wasn’t enough to have suf- 
fered all that, the cellar, the asylum, the 
horror, the cruelty, the emptiness? 

It was also necessary that I should meet 
you again—like this. 


EMPRESS: Excellent, excellent! The tragic 
scene of defgpair. 
nothing, are you? 


You're forgetting 


ANNA: Oh, how can anyone who has 
suffered so much have so little heart 


for suffering? 


EMPRESS: I’m sorry, mademoiselle, if 
your failure to win me over is such a 
cruel disappointment . Good-bye 


(She goes to door. ANNA drops the 
picture she is holding into chair be- 
side her and runs to door, blocking 
the EMPRESS’s path.) 


ANNA: Don’t go! 


EMPRESS: (Indicating over her shoulder) 
But you just told me to. 


ANNA: Not yet. I'll say nothing more to 
try and convince you. 


EMPRESS: Then what do you want of me? 


ANNA: Just a moment or two longer. 
Let me touch your dress. Put my hand 
for a moment in yours. (She drops on 
her knees beside the Empress and clasps 
her dress. The EMPRESS makes a move 
to disengage herself) Please, just a mo- 
ment more to hear your voice, to close 
my eyes and fancy we are on the ter- 
race at Livadia with the smell of the 
sea, and an echo of laughter from the 
tennis courts where Father and Olga 
are playing. You called me little one, 
“Malenkaia.” It was your own special 
name for me. You used it for no one 
else. (She breaks off, coughing.) 


EMPRESS: Are you ill? 
ANNA: Nothing serious. 


EMPRESS: (Bending over her) But have 
you seen a doctor, a good one? 


ANNA: Oh, yes, I am well acquainted 
with doctors! But it is kind of you to 
ask. And I am not, after all, surprised 
that you do not recognize me. I know 
I have changed very much indeed 
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EMPRESS: Let me go, please. I must go 


home. 


ANNA: What is strange is that you have 
altered so little. You still seem to me 
as you did that day that my finger was 
pinched in your cariage door and you 
told me to try not to cry because I was 
the daughter of the Tsar. 


EMPRESS: Let me go 


ANNA: Look, it is still not quite straight, 
that finger. Or can’t you see the differ- 
ence from the others? 


EMPRESS: (Trying to go) You are too 
clever for me .. . I don’t know how you 
know these things, but, please, made- 
moiselle, I am an old woman 


not the strength— 


.. TL have 


ANNA: (Releasing her) Very well, go, 
if you must. We have met once again 
after all the years, the only two left of 
our family 


EMPRESS: I will come back. I will see 
you once again, mademoiselle, when my 


mind is clearer. But now! 


ANNA: (Overlapping) No, perhaps you 
had better not come again. You are 
kind now; you have softened toward 
me. But later you will get your balance 
You will say, “It was all acting. She is 
some sort of cheap little actress hired 
for money.” And it is true, grandmama, 
they did hire me for money. I was 
starving after I ran away from the asy- 
lum. I had nowhere to go, I even went 
down the steps to the canal Perhaps 
I should not have let him stop me 
(She rises and goes toward settee.) 


EMPRESS: Good-bye, mademoiselle. 


ANNA: (Dropping down on settee) Good- 
bye, dear grandmama; I will try not to 
be lonely or frightened ... Where have 
I said those words before? . . . Oh, yes, 
I remember, it was on board the Stand- 
art! I had waked and found a storm 
raging, the big waves breaking against 
the hull. And I cried out, “Grand- 
mama!” And you came to my cabin. 


(The EMPRESS stares at ANNA. She 
takes a step toward her, stops, then 
another step, then another pause, 
moving as if dragged against her will 
ANNA lies back against sofa, eyes 
closed.) 


emprRESS: (Brokenly) Malenkaia! (She 
drops down beside aNNaA and opens her 
arms to her. aNNA drops her head on 
the EMPRESS’ bosom) Malenkaia! Malen- 
kaia! (She kisses the top of the bowed 
head) I couldn’t believe it at first 


You've come from so far away, and 
I've waited so long for you. (She is 
pulling off her glove) Don’t cry, just 
rest yourself and don’t speak. You are 
warm, you are alive, that is enough . . 


I can stand no more for now. Can’t you 
hear how that weary old heart of mine 
is beating? I must go, but don’t be 
afraid. I shall come back .. . I need 
you. (She is visibly overcome, leaning 
over against the settee. She rises; ANNA 
reaches out, clutching her dress) No, let 
go of my dress. That is what you used 
to do as a child (She is crying 
and laughing) Be sensible, Malenkaia, 
I'll go as I used to, speaking to you as 
I left the side of your little bed. We 
will go—tomorrow if you like—to my 
old palace in Finland. It is still there 
and it’s still mine. There is a very old 
man there, our lamplighter. Each night 
he goes from one room to another light- 
ing the empty lamps until, for him, the 
great, dark rooms are ablaze with light 
The other servants take no notice. They 
realize that he is childish. And perhaps 
that is true of us all, and we are light- 
ing dead lamps to illumine a grandeur 
Good night, Anastasia 
(She makes the sign of the cross as if 
blessing her) And please, if it should 
not be you 


that is gone 


don’t ever tell me! 


(She turns, going out with the un- 
certain step of an old woman. ANNA 
rises, follows toward door, stops, half 
turns and slumps to the floor in a 
faint.) 


PAUL: (Off) She was magnificent! If the 
Empress— (PAUL enters, center, followed 
by BOUNINE. He sees ANNA lying on floor) 


My God! What’s happened! 
BOUNINE: The strain of the interview! 


(He hurries right to cabinet containing 
brandy.) 


ANNA: Kak nazyvoetsya eto mesto? 
PAUL: Listen! 
ANNA: Ekaterinburg? Ono ochen krasivo 


ne pravda li? 


PAUL (Crying out in astonishment) 
Listen! She is speaking in Rusian! 


(BOUNINE’S movement is arrested. He 
stands still, staring.) 


ANNA: Olga, Alexis, Tatiana, Marie! Gde 
vi? Gde vi? Olga! Olga! 


Curtain 


ACT THREE 


The scene is the same. Three weeks 
later. 


It is about eight o'clock at night. A re- 
ception is to be held at which the inves- 
tors in BOUNINE’S syndicate are to be 
presented to ANASTASIA and she, in turn, 
officially presented to the world. The 
lamps and chandelier are lighted and 
there is a huge bowl of Russia lilies 
The furnishings are augmented by a 
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throne which is placed in front of the 
window, the curtains of which are 
drawn, thus furnishing it with a back- 
ground. 


Chairs are grouped facing it on the 
opposite side of room, while on either 
side of throne are two important-look- 
ing chairs that are intended for the 
DOWAGER EMPRESS and PRINCE PAUL. 


PETROVIN, attired in full evening dress, 
is putting some finishing touches to the 
room, trying the effect of a cushion 
placed on the throne. 


From off-stage we hear the voices of 
a Russian choir who are rehearsing in 
the ballroom. The rhythm is infectious 
and, holding a footstool, as he surveys 
the throne, PETROVIN does a couple of 
dance steps, then deposits stool in front 
of throne. 


Thus preoccupied, he does not see Bou- 
NINE who enters behind him. The leader 
of the conspiracy wears the dress uni- 
form of a General of the Don Cossacks 
His appearance is commandingly im- 
pressive. He stands in doorway survey- 
ing the room. 


BOUNINE: Good, good. Not quite the 
Peterhoff thorne room, but since that 


is not available 


PETROVIN: I’ve done my best with what 
I could find. 


BOUNINE: The throne—where on earth 
did you get that? 


PETROVIN: Rented for the night. 


BOUNINE: From whom, may I ask? 


PETROVIN: The property department of 
the Opera. It’s from Boris Goudonov. 


BOUNINE: (Laughing) Couldn’t you have 
got Chaliapin as well? 


PETROVIN: I have nearly as good—a 


group of Russian singers from the St. 
Basil’s choir. 


BOUNINE: Yes, I heard them as I came 
in, very effective. 


PETROVIN: There will be a stream of 
Glinka, Borodin, Gretchaninov, Russian 
hymns. By the time of the presentation 
they’ll be drowning in their tears. 


BOUNINE: (As the bowl catches his eye) 
Russian lilies too! The sentimentalists 
should be impressed. 


PETROVIN: They will be ushered into the 
ballroom when they arrive and enter- 
tained there until the moment comes 
for them to be presented. 


BOUNINE: There’s plenty of champagne? 


PETROVIN: Of course! And vodka for the 
more violent patriots. 


BOUNINE: (Seating himself on the 
throne) You'll be dealing with a mass 
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of petty jealousies so the seating ar- 
rangements ... 


PETROVIN: (Cutting in) I know. I’ve 
given Sergei his instructions. The gen- 
erals and court dignitaries are to have 
the front seats. The uniforms should 
make quite a show, despite the bald 
heads and the weak knees—reds, light 
blues, yellows and the gold and black 
of the cossacks. 


ROUNINE: (Stretching his arms) Quite 
an historical pageant! And it seems only 
vesterday it was part of one’s everyday 


life 


(The basement door is flung open and 
CHERNOV enters. He wears overcoat, 
hat and muffler. Underneath he is in 
evening clothes.) 
CHERNOV: Have you seen this? (He holds 
out a newspaper.) 
PETROVIN: Ah, where have you been? 
EOUNINE: What is it? 
CHERNOV: Die Nachtausgabe. 


BOUNINE 
tacks? 


Another of their veiled at- 


CHERNOV: The veil is off. They call us 
swindlers. They use the word. 


BOUNINE: (Rising and taking paper) 
They do, do they? They’ll pay for that! 


CHERNOV: They say our “so-called royal 
princess’ is a Russian working-class girl 
named Anya Bronin. They say that she 
is self-deceived, not quite responsible, 
and that we imposed on her simplicity. 
They refer to her as our “innocent 
victim.” 


BOUNINE: (As he continues to read) It’s 
that doctor friend of hers speaking. 


CHERNOV: Obviously. 


PETROVIN: The lame fellow? Why didn’t 
we deal with him the day he came 
here? 


CHERNOV: Deal? How?—he wasn’t the 
kind... 


PETROVIN: (Overlapping) I don’t mean 
money. It would have been easy to fake 
an accident. He was hanging about out- 
side for some time. 


BOUNINE: (Throwing paper on chair) 
Whatever doubts may be raised by this 
article will mean nothing when weighed 
against the endorsement of the Empress. 


CHERNOV: Possibly not—if you could be 
sure the Empress is coming. 


PETROVIN: The croaker again! 
BOUNINE: He invites bad luck. 


CHERNOV: The bad luck came when you 
allowed Prince Paul to cart the girl off 
to Haraldeberg. 


BOUNINE: “Allowed”? How could I stop 
him? He claimed the right as her fiancé. 


PETROVIN: He Said the Empress insisted 


on having her with them. 


CHERNOV: You don’t know what may 
have happened. What guarantee have 


we that even Anna will be here tonight? 


BOUNINE: One that is outstanding in the 
case of a woman; she has had three fit- 
tings on the dress she is to wear 


CHERNOV: Did the Empress accompany 


her to these fittings? 


PETROVIN: No, Worth’s woman says that 
she was alone. But she came in the 
Empress’s car. 


BOUNINE: | call that most reassuring 
. How is the dress? 

PETROVIN: A dream in white and gold. 

Wait until you see it. 


BOUNINE: And the tiara? 


PETROVIN: It’s over there on the table. 
I kept it for you to pass on. 
(He points to a case that lies beside 
the Russian lilies. BOUNINE goes and 
takes it. He opens it and inspects the 
glittering tiara.) 


BOUNINE: Yes, it looks quite impressive. 


PETROVIN: They’re paste, of course, but 
good paste. They’d deceive any eye ex- 
cept a jeweler’s—and we have none of 
those among our guests. 


BOUNINE: Our fortunes are on the turn, 
Piotr. You may still have a chance of 
fulrilling your destiny as a painter. 


PETROVIN: (Laughing) And you will be 
able to restore your stable of race 
horses—not to mention your even more 
attractive stable of mistresses. 


BOUNINE: (Shaking head) No! I shall go 
to America. It’s the only country left 
with a proper respect for wealth. 


CHERNOV: (Surveying them) You are 
true Russians, both of you. Realities 
never bother you for long. 


(There is a knock on left-hand door. 
SERGEI enters.) 


SERGEI: Pardon, Excellency. Counsellor 
Drivinitz would like to have a word 
with you. 


BOUNINE: Tell him to come in. 


(DRIVINITZ enters, carrying folded pa- 
per. He is in evening dress.) 


DRIVINITZ: Have you seen this article? 


BOUNINE: Good 
You're early. 


evening, Counsellor. 


DRIVINITZ: (Showing it) I am speaking 
of this paper, this article. It says your 
princess 1is— 


BOUNINE: (Breaking in) I know what it 
says. It’s the work of a Bolshevik agent. 
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DRIVINITZ: General Martoff phoned the 
newspaper office. They say they have 
proofs. 


BOUNINE: Proofs? Of course they have 
proofs—manufactured in Moscow. The 
pitiful thing is that a group of White 
Russians, whose hearts and purses are 
both concerned, should be so blind as 
not to see through this attack. 


PETROVIN: As against this stands the Ro- 
manov family. 


BOUNINE: Yes, what do their proofs 
amount to when weighed against the 
endorsement of a royal fiancé, an im- 
perial grandmother? 


DRIVINITZ: True, if they really are back- 
ing your claimant. 


BOUNINE: Of course they’re backing her! 
And now, with that disposed of, let me 
tell you something of real importance. 
The Tsar’s Swedish bankers will be 
here tonight. 


CHERNOV: What? 


BOUNINE: Oh yes, I haven’t told you, 
have I? Counsellor Krefting and Count 
Stromberg ... 


CHERNOV: (Impressed) Really? —the 
heads of the Svenska-Handel Bank? 


PETROVIN: How wonderful! 
DRIVINITZ: What if they read this article? 


BOUNINE: That wouldn't affect them; 
they are most favorably disposed to- 
ward us—I’ve just spent an hour with 
them in their suite at the Adlon. The 
old Danish Empress still carries weight 
in Seandinavia and the romance of the 
reuntied sweethearts, as the Count re- 
marked, is a page out of Hans Christian 
Andersen. 


PETROVIN: You must admit, sir, that 
Prince Bounine has managed things 
very well. 


DRIVINITZ: (Completely mollifiea Well, 
I will go back and stop General Martoff 
from upsettnig any more people 

And that reminds me, I am having 
trouble over the order of presentation. 
There is some dispute as to whether 
precedence should be governed by rank 
or by the amount each one has sub- 
scribed to -the fund. 


BOUNINE: Is that your list? Give it to me 
and I will look it over and advise you. 
(VARYA enters center.) 


vVARYA: Pardon, Excellency. Her Im- 
perial Highness is here. 


BOUNINE: (Surprised) Here? Alone? 


vaRYA: She came in through the garden 
entrance. 


BOUNINE: (Recovering) Quite right. 
Otherwise she might have met some of 
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our guests prematurely. Tell Her High- 
ness I wish to speak with her. 


(VARYA exits.) 
DRIVINITZ: And the Empress? 


BOUNINE: (With lordly assurance) Her 
Majesty will be coming later. (He 
moves toward DRIVINITZ, causing him to 
back through door.) 


DRIVINITZ: I suppose the choir will start 
the anthem when she arrives? 


BOUNINE: (Backing him right out of 


room) The choir has its instructions. 
DRIVINITZ: (As he goes) Yes, of course. 
(BOUNINE closes the doors on him.) 


PETROVIN: Why did she come alone? I 
thought they would all arrive together. 
BOUNINE: It’s just as well. This gives us 
a chance to find out— 


(He breaks off as ANNA appears in 
center doorway. She wears a becom- 
ing traveling costume. She is drawing 
off her gloves.) 


ANNA: (Smilingly) You wished to speak 


to me? 


BOUNINE: Good evening, Anna... You 
showed good judgment in coming on 
ahead of the others. There are matters 
to discuss. 


ANNA: Oh? 
BOUNINE: This is an important night. 


PETROVIN: The night of nights. 


ANNA: The night I am to be presented 
to my people. (She strolls over to 
throne, looking at it with a quizzical 
smile.) 


CHERNOV: Did you make any slips while 
you were staying at Haraldeberg? 


ANNA: Slips? 
CHERNOV: Mistakes—blunders? 


ANNA: I’m afraid I can’t say. I was ill, 
in a delirium. 


CHERNOV: So you might have said any- 
thing? 


ANNA: Yes, anything. 


BOUNINE: (Going to her) But nothing 
that could have shaken their faith in 


you? 


ANNA: I really don’t know. (She stands 
behind throne, inspecting it.) 


BOUNINE: But the Empress is coming 
here to support you? 


ANNA: (Still smiling and cool) I can 
only repeat, I don’t know. 


BOUNINE: But, my God, you can’t say 
a thing like that as if it were a matter 
of no importance. Without her we are 
lost. 


PETROVIN: (Taking a hand) Surely there 
must have been some indication. How 
was she dressed? 


ANNA: Tonight, as always, faultlessly 
BOUNINE: And jewels? 

ANNA: No, she was wearing no jewels. 
BOUNINE: Your complacence is madden- 
ing. I don’t know if you still believe you 


are Anastasia, but if the Empress doesn’t 
come, you'll be alone in that idea! 


CHERNOV: There has been an atack in 
one of the evening papers. (He holds 


paper out to her.) 


ANNA: Yes, I saw it—the 
showed it to me. 


Empress 


CHERNOV: (Shocked) She showed it to 
you? 


PETROVIN 


say? 


(Breathlessly) What did she 


ANNA: Nothing. She merely watched my 
face as I read it. 


BOUNINE: But her attitude toward you? 
Tell us of that! 


ANNA: Her Majesty has shown me great 
kindness. Owing to her care I am quite 
well again. 


BOUNINE 
couraging 


(Relieved) Well, that is en- 


PETROVIN: Oh, she’s bound to come. 
There’s her nephew’s future to consider. 
We're getting alarmed over nothing. 

BOUNINE 
course? 


The Prince will be here, of 


ANNA: Yes, I think you can count on 
the Prince. 


BOUNINE: Though he may not be enough 
—I’ve told you that before. They may 
say it’s the money he’s after and that 
you are his only means of getting it. 


ANNA: Yes, I can imagine many people 
will think that. (She has moved to cen- 
ter door as if to go to her rooms. 
BOUNINE follows her.) 


BOUNINE: Wait! (She stops.) This is the 
tiara you are to wear. You must do 
everything to bolster your self-confi- 
dence so I suggest that you think of it 
as genuine. 


ANNA: (Amused) Genuine? Here? 


BOUNINE: (Ignoring the gibe) On your 
dressing table you will find a list of the 
most important people whom you will 
meet tonight, with some personal de- 
tails jotted against their names. I know 
you have a photographic memory. Here 
is the tiara. Take it. Now go. 


ANNA: You do not say “Now go” to the 
Tsarina of Russia. 


BOUNINE: (Sneeringly) Pardon, “Your 
Majesty.” (He does a little mock bow.) 
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ANNA 


You speak of my memory—how 


good is your memory, I wonder? 


BOUNINE: What do you mean? 


ANNA: It was a lovely autumn morning 


at Krasnoie. There was a riding contest 
and Marie and I were taking part in it 
We both had Irish hunters given us on 
our birthdays. You helped me mount 
and, holding my hand, said something 
too personal. I raised my riding whip 
Was it I? If not, how did I learn it? 
Not from your books! (She turns 
to PETROVIN) And you, the artist, you 
saw two candle flames reflected in my 
eyes, standing in a dark church in front 
of the ikons. And lying beneath the 
ikons was a bunch of wild flowers that 
some poor person had placed there 


PETROVIN: (Struck) 


It’s true! 


ANNA: Our Russian yellow lilies and 


ome blue flowers . 


PETROVIN: Yellow and blue—who could 


have told you? Did I speak of it? 


ANNA: Perhaps you did. (She glances 
from one to the other) You must try 
and remember. (She goes off center, as 


smilingly as she came.) 


PETROVIN: (Awed) Blue and yellow—no 


one could have told her! No one! 


BOUNINE: (Puzzled) It’s impossible 


and yet, how did she know? 


CHERNOV: The Empress told her, remind- 
ing her of things the real Anastasia had 


repeated 


rOUNINE: Of course! 


PETROVIN: That explanation may satisfy 


you, it doesn’t me. 


BOUNINE: You're a fool. It must be that 


CHERNOV: Let him have his dreams 


PETROVIN 
that she 
she 


Your argument before was 
couldn’t speak Russian. Well, 
can speak Russian, we know that 


now 


(Door left opens. SERGEI appears.) 


ANNA: You speak of my memory—how good is your memory 
the artist, you saw two candle flames reflected in my eyes, standing in a dark church 
And lying beneath the ikons was a bunch of wild flowers that 


in front of the ikons 
some poor person had placed there 


PETROVIN: Yellow and blue—who could have told you? 


; 
ivid 


wart Vivecé lt ndfors Anthony 5 


osepn 
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wonder? 


SERGEI: Her Imperial Majesty 
BOUNINE: My God! 


(There is a general shuffle. CHERNOV 
struggles out of his overcoat and muf- 
fler but has to bow with them only 


half off.) 


EMPRESS: (Entering with LIVENBAUM fol- 
Ah, the syndicate! I 


think you'd better give me my smelling 


lowing) entire 


bottle, Livenbaum 


black 


dress and her throat and bosom 


(The EMPRESS is in a evening 


are 


’ 


ablaze with “Figgy’s emeralds.”) 


BOUNINE: Your Majesty is early. May I 
offer that as my excuse for not being 


at the door? 


EMPRESS: Save your apologies, pomp 
without power only makes deposed roy- 


alty ridiculous Is the lady here? 


EOUNINE: In her room. (Bell rings off. 
BOUNINE turns on PETROVIN) People are 


arriving. Go! 


you, 


yellow lilies and some blue flowers 


Did 


| speak of it? 





PETROVIN: (Bowing to EMPRESS as he 


shuffles past her) Yes, Excellency. 


BOUNINE: (As another bell sounds) You 


too, Chernov. 
CHERNOV: Yes, Excellency. 


(CHERNOV follows PETROVIN, bowing 
and still encumbered by his overcoat. 
He stumbles on the steps and makes 


a deprecatory gesture as he exits.) 


EMPRESS: I see you school your associ- 
ates in the old traditions. Your over- 
bearing manner is quite impressive. 
(As she spies throne) But what is this. 
a throne? 


BOUNINE: Rented for this evening’s cer- 
emony. 


EMPRESS: And is it your idea to present 
a Romanov on a hired throne, and one, 
unless I am mistaken, made of papier 
maché? 


BOUNINE: May I remind Your Majesty 
that the realities are now in a museum? 


EMPRESS: True... And our actual state 
robes are to be seen in London, at 
Madame Tussaud’s. 


POUNINE: | trust Her Highness will soon 
be able to provide herself with more 
suitable furnisihngs. 


EMPRESS: You are thinking of my son’s 
foreign deposits? I understand you have 
caused the lady to sign certain docu- 
ments concerning these monies, their 
handling and division. 


BOUNINE: I admit the share we asked 
Her Highness to assign us may sound 
like rather: a large sum, but my two 
associates and I have taken a great 
deal of trouble— 


EMPRESS: A great deal of trouble in- 
deed!—the impudence! 


LIVENBAUM: (Who has remained stand- 
ing by the door) Oh! 


EMPRESS: Did you speak? 


LIVENBAUM: (She has door open an 
inch or two) Such a lot of old friends 
arriving. To think they’re still alive! 


EMPRESS: Only half alive, most of them. 


LIVENBAUM: Countess Zolinskaya—may 
I go and embrace her? 


(EMPRESS replies with a gesture of 
dismissal. LIVENBAUM bobs a curtsey 
and evrits.) 


BOUNINE: I assume from Your Majesty’s 
attitude that the—the Princess has told 
you certain things—? (BOUNINE’s man- 
ner is apprehensive.) 


emPRESS: She told me nothing deliber- 
ately. But the night my nephew brought 
her to me I sat by her bed for many 
hours— 
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BOUNINE: (Defensively) She was in a 


delirium. 

EMPRESS: Yes, a delirium whose fires 
were very illuminating. The monstrous 
shapes of nightmare, trembling hopes, 
black despairs, wavering footsteps that 
led to a canal. 


BOUNINE: A canal? 


EMPRESS: A canal where a poor, broken 
creature met a cynical brute who bar- 
gained with her in the coinage of food 
and shelter. 


POUNINE: (Appalled) I see Your 


Majesty knows—? 


EMPRESS: Everyhing! The whole dirty 
fraud! 
BOUNINE: Fraud, Your Majesty? 


emMpREsss Yes! You planned a fraud, 
didn’t you? What else do you call it? 


BOUNINE: (Pleading) Surely, Your Ma- 
jesty, if my friends and I made an error 
in believing this girl’s story we can 
hardly be blamed? You yourself ac- 
cepted her as genuine 


EMPRESS: Just what I expected! As soon 
as you see that your droshky is being 
overtaken you throw your lady pas- 
senger to the wolves. 


BOUNINE: I assure Your Majesty it was 
she who said that she was the Tsar’s 
daughter. I was merely asked my opin- 
ion as to the truth of the claim. 


emPREsS: And your nimble brain saw 
at once that here was a splendid chance 
for exploitation. (She sweeps away 
from him.) 


BOUNINE: (Following her) Please, Your 
Majesty! My two friends and I merely 
endorsed an illusion. I am sure the girl 
believes herself to be your grand- 
daughter. 


EMPRESS: Undoubtedly! And I have not 
come to denounce her 
make of that what you will. 


You can 


BOUNINE: (Bowing obsequiously) I am 
deeply grateful . . . Might I hope that 
Your Majesty would extend her benev- 
olence a little farther? 


empress: Ah! You want my public ac- 
knowledgment? 


BOUNINE: Think of your nephew. He will 
share in the Tsar’s millions—millions 
that may otherwise pass to your son’s 
murderers. 


EMPRESS: Very cleverly put. 


BOUNINE: (With a gesture toward aN- 
na’s rooms) As to her, if we believed, 
if you believed for a time, what harm 
is there making others believe? 


EMPRES: So, you ask for my support 
whether I believe or not? You invite 
me, Maria Feodorovna, Dowager Em- 


press of Russia, to be one with you and 
your friends? But what else would you 
expect from the author of this brazen 
conspiracy? Kings and queens are noth- 
ing but names—know well I know it 
a museum for our symbols of power, a 
Madame Tussaud’s for our clothes 
And it is so easy to get rid of us, a 
bomb or a plebiscite does it. But you’ve 
made one mistake, Bounine. There is 
a tradition that is in our blood, at once 
our royal burden and our royal birth- 
right. We have pride—not in our posi- 
tion, but in our behavior 


POUNINE: Without Your Majesty’s help 


I fear—I greatly fear . . 


EMPRESS: (Cutting in sharply) The audi- 
ence is over. I am finished with you, 
Arcade Arcadievitch Bounine! 


(She turns to center doorway on he 
way to ANNA. Left door opens and 


PAUL enters.) 


pauL: Ah, here you are! And how are 
vou, my dear grand-aunt? 


EMPRESS: Feeling better, thank you 


(She exits center. PAUL comes down 
He is in evening clothes and wears 
two orders. BOUNINE slumps dejectedly 
in a chair.) 


PAUL: I glanced in the ballroom as I 
came by. Where on earth did they dig 
up all those diamond dog-collars? Those 
jeweled kokoshniks? It's like a medieval 
danse macabre revived by Stanislavsky! 
(He suddenly notices BOUNINE’s dispir- 
ited attitude) Is anything wrong? 


BOUNINE: I’m afraid so. It seems Her 
Majesty is refusing us her support. 


PAUL: But that is impossible! I’m con- 
vinced she has no doubts regarding Her 
Highness. And her whole attitude—she 
displays real devotion. 


BOUNINE: Then perhaps you may still 
be able to persuade her. I had better 
keep out of it. 


PAUL: I sincerely hope I can. Your 
friend Chernov was just telling me we 


are to have two important visitors. 


POUNINE: Yes, it is chiefly because of 
them—(He breaks off abruptly) I have 
just had a thought. The forthcoming 
marriage made a deep impression on 
these Swedish gentlemen. If you could 
decide on the marriage date and make 
an announcement . (He jumps up, 
his energies once more aroused.) 


PAUL: Tonight, you mean? 
BOUNINE: Yes. 


PAUL: And you think the effect?—Yes, 
I see. 

BOUNINE: What of Easter?—our Russian 
Easter. It must be in about seven or 
eight weeks 
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PAUL: An excellent thought. (ANNA en- 


ters center. She has changed to the 


white and gold dress and looks radiant 
She is wearing some jewels.) Anastasia! 
You look wonderful—doesn’t she, Bou- 
nine? 


BOUNINE: Superb are those jew- 
els ? (He goes to her, to get a 


j 
closer view.) 


ANNA: You were going to ask if they 


were also supplied by your window- 


dresser 


No, they are surprisingly 


real, the gift of my grandmother. 
PAUL: She gave them to you? 


ANNA: Yes. But I came to tell you she 
would like to have a word with you 
when you are free. 


PAUL: There is an important matter | 
wish to discuss with you 


ANNA: (Smiling) Presently. I have been 
taught you must not keep royalty 


waiting 


PAUL: Very well. But I hear she is in 
a difficult mood. (He exits center. sou- 


NINE closes the doors behind him.) 


BOUNINE: (Low-voiced, impressive) He 
is ready to marry you. He wants to 


announce the date tonight. 


ANNA: (Going toward throne) And am 
I to have nothing to say about it? 


BOUNINE: Oh, he'll ask you for your 


approval 


ANNA: (Without turning to him) Which 
I must give without question? (She 
stands in front of throne, looking at it 
a half smile on her lips.) 


BOUNINE: Go on! Sit there. Let me see 
the Galatea that I have fashioned out 
of the mud of the Landwehr Canal 
(ANNA turns, looking at him, then, still 
wearing her enigmatic smile, she seats 
herself on throne, spreading her wide 
sleeves over its arms) Magnificent! . 
It’s too bad you gave the game away 
The Empress knows that you are not 
Anastasia 


ANNA: Really? 


BOUNINE: But she hasn’t come here to 
denounce you. She told me that def- 


initely 


ANNA: (Faintly derisive) That’s kind 
of her 


BOUNINE: One thing I can’t understand, 
why did she give you those jewels? 


ANNA: (Mockingly) Strange, isn’t it? 


BOUNINE: (Leaning close to her) You 


hate me, don’t you? 

ANNA: You hate people as you love 
them, because they matter to you . . 
I don’t hate you, Prince Bounine. 
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BOUNINE: 


| have just had a thought... 


If you could 


decide on the marriage date and make an announcement... 


PAUL: Tonight, you mean 


BOUNINE: Yes. 


PAUL: And you think the effect? — Yes, | see 


riur 


BOUNINE: I see sublime indifference 
That's not very grateful of Anya Bronin! 
Ah well, before we're finished with 


each other that may change. 


(He exits left. ANNA rises, turns and 
again looks at throne as if weighing 
a problem.) 


LIVENBAUM: (Off) I’m sorry you can’t 
go in there! (Left-hand door opens. 
LIVENBAUM appears, barring the entrance 
of SERENSKY) These are the rooms of the 
imperial family. 


ANNA: It’s all right, Baroness. This gen- 
tlemen is a friend of mine. 


BARONESS: (Bobbing a curtsey) I’m 
sorry, Your Highness. Since he’s not 


properly dressed I thought 


ANNA: Thank you, Baroness. . 
in, Dr. Serensky. 


Come 


LIVENBAUM: (As if that explained every- 
thing) Oh? A doctor? (She exits clos- 
ing the door behind her.) 
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SERENSKY: (Surveying her) Anya! How 
lovely you look—and how well. 


ANNA: (Going to him) How did you get 
in here, Michael? 

SERENSKY: There was no one to stop me. 
It seems Bounine and his friends are 
fully occupied in the ballroom. 


ANNA: Why are you staying on in Berlin, 
away from your work? If it is only to 
beg me to go back with you . 


SERENSKY: I am not going back to Bu- 
charest. I have made up my mind to 
that in the past few days. 


ANNA: If that is because of me... ? 


SERENSKY: No, even without you, I shall 
not go back. I must go to a country 
where the individual is not degraded, 
where I can be free to work as I will 


ANNA: I am glad. You have so much 
to give the world. 


SERENSKY: It will not be simple to go 
where no one knows you. I do not 
make friends easily. 





ANNA: So you would like to take me 
with you? 


SERENSKY: I did not come here to speak 
of my wants. I am afraid for you, here 
in the hands of these men. They would 
stop at nothing. 


ANNA: All they plan is to marry me to 
a prince, and get their hands on my 
father’s millions. 


SERENSKY: Your father? 
ANNA: The Tsar. 


SERENSKY: You still believe it, don’t 
you? These men have told you your 
dream is true and you believe it. 


ANNA: (Leaving him) They did not need 
to tell me. I know the truth myself. 


SERENSKY: (Following) Anya, I cannot 
bear to see you self-deluded. In Bucha- 
rest when you would tell your won- 
derful fantasies it didn’t matter, but 
a 


ANNA: (Turns to him) I told you things 
that didn’t happen, because I dared not 
remember what did. But I have faced 
it now, Michael, to the last horror, to 
the death of each of those I loved. 


SERENSKY: Dreams, Anya, dreams! 


ANNA: Do you know why I ran away 
from you? Because you talked as you 
are talking now. You made me unsure. 
When you spoke with such conviction 
I could say to myself, ‘Perhaps Michael 


is right, perhaps there was a factory 
explosion in which my head was in- 
jured.” 


SERENSKY: There was. I remember when 
it happened. 


ANNA: It was the day we arrived in 
Bucharest. Tschaikowski saw it as a 
likely excuse to get rid of me and took 
me to the hospital with the story that 
I was one of the factory workers. Then 
he and his brothers went off with what 
remained of the jewels. 


SERENSKY: You told me yourself how 
the mists would rise about you and 
everything would become unreal. 


ANNA: Yes, and I would be lost, not 
knowing who I was or from where I 
had come. It’s a terrible feeling. I shud- 
der now when I think of it. (She sits.) 


SERENSKY: 
Anya .< . 


(Compassionately) Anya, 


ANNA: No, you need not pity me any 
more. The mists are gone forever. 


SERENSKY: (Indulgent) And you've 
awakened to find yourself a royal prin- 
cess? 

ANNA: You must understand that it 
never mattered whether or not I was a 
princess. It only matters that I am I, 
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that someone, if it be only one, has 
held out their arms to welcome me 
back from death. 


SERENSKY: And someone has? 
ANNA: Yes, someone has. 
SERENSKY: This prince you spoke of? 


ANNA: (With a little headshake) Prince 
Paul? He was my childhood sweet- 
heart. 


SERENSKY: So you will have everything 
wealth, position, beautiful sur- 

roundings, a sleek, luxurious existence. 

What could I offer you in exchange? 

a struggle. But a struggle is life, Anya. 

To live is not merely to breathe, it is 

to act. 


ANNA: (Whimsically) Go on, Michael, 
lecture me like you used to. I can fancy 
I am back in your office, smelling the 
carbolic and looking at the sign on your 
desk, “To do nothing is to be nothing.” 


SERENSKY: (Sadly) Those days are gone, 
Anya. Now we are parting, and prob- 
ably for the last time. 


ANNA: “The last time”—how sad those 
words are! 


SERENSKY: All I want is to be sure you 
are safe and happy. 


(She rises and moves close to him.) 
ANNA: If we're parting, Michael .. . 


(She breaks off but it is clear she is 
asking for his kiss. With a hungry 
gesture he seizes her in his arms. 
They kiss. Then, as they part, still 
holding one another in a_ heart- 
searching gaze, PAUL enters.) 


PAUL: I have good news—(He stops 
abruptly as he sees the stranger stand- 
ing close to ANNA) Who is this gentle- 


man? 


ANNA: (Turning to him) Ah, Paul... 
this is Dr. Michael Serensky. 


PAUL: Are you one of the guests? 
ANNA: He is one of my guests. 
PAUL: I see. (He turns to door left.) 
ANNA: Where are you going? 


PAUL: (Stops and turns) To tell Bou- 
nine that my aunt is giving us her 
support. 


ANNA: (Speaking with a regal firmness) 
I want you, and everyone, to know 
that Dr. Serensky is under my protec- 
tion. He is to stay or go as he pleases. 
Those are my orders. 


PAUL: Very well, I will tell them. 


SERENSKY: Thank you, but it is not nec- 
essary. I am going now. (He goes to 
where they stand, side by side, a hand- 
some couple, prince and princess) Per- 
haps, after all, it is I who have lived 


. a fond illusion 
named “Anya.” (He makes a move to 
pass them. ANNA stops him.) 


with an illusion 


ANNA: Wait, Michael! Go out this way, 
it will be safer. Down the stairs to the 
left and out through the garden. (She 
goes to the panel door to basement and 
opens it.) 


SERENSKY: Thank you, Imperial High- 


ness. (He bows to her.) 


ANNA: (Smiling at him fondly) No, you 
must not call me that—even if you 
should some day believe it. (She gives 
him her hand. He takes it.) 


SERENSKY: (Huskily) Do svidanya 
ANNA: Do svidanya. 


(SERENSKY goes on down the stair 
ANNA Closes the door.) 


PAUL: Who is he? 


ANNA: The sweetheart of a girl named 
Anya Bronin. 


PAUL: Anya Bronin? Isn’t that the 
name—? 


ANNA: In the paper tonight it says it is 
my name Supposing it were 
would you still love me? 


PAUL: (smiling) But it isn’t. 


ANNA: Bounine says that you wish to 
make an announcement tonight of our 
marriage date? 


PAUL: He should have left that to me 
. but, if you are agreeable 


ANNA: You feel it will impress the 
bankers? 


PAUL: That is one thing, but the other 
(He takes her hands in his.) 


ANNA: (Faintly teasing) Yes, I can see 
it is a convincing touch. No one would 
suppose that you would marry a woman 
who claimed to be your lost sweetheart 
unless you were quite, quite sure. 


PAUL: (Drawing her to him) You know 
you have completely satisfied me. 


ANNA: And we can make good the 
promise of our boy and girl betrothal, 


the ceremony on the Chinese Island? 


PAUL: (Struck) Ah, I thought you would 
be bound to speak of it and you have! 
You’ve mentioned it at last! 


ANNA: That was to be your final proof, 
was it? 

PAUL: It was a secret between us and 
your three sisters. No one living could 
have told you of it because no one 
knew. 


ANNA: No? You yourself told me the 
day you brought the Empress to see me 
You spoke of it to her. I was standing 
behind those curtains listening, trying 
to muster the courage to come in. 
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PAUL 


My 


why? 


(Recoiling) what 
Do you want 


me to believe this is all a trick? 


God, are 


you saying?—and 


ANNA: But it have 


You 
could find nothing of personality, noth- 
ing of which to identify 
me. Animals know their kind by scent, 
put it 
the 


is tricks that you 


asked for, tricks of remembrance 


character by 


seems I 


am not endowed with 


rare odor of the Romanovs. 


PAUL: You're wrong. I recognized you 


almost at once, 
to call it 


merely the 


and by instinct, if you 
that. These “tricks” are 
proofs I need for those who 
still have doubts 


want 


ANNA: Such as the bankers? 


PAUL: (Impatiently but covering it with 


a short laugh) All right—the 


bankers! 


Paul, 


DNankers, 


ANNA there were no 
no money? Would you still be 


as sure that I am the girl to whom you 


supposing 


pledged your love? 


PAUL: Of course I would 


ANNA: Now it is I who ask for proofs 
I suggest that we marry with no refer- 
that 


we make no claim for this money, that 


ence to bankers or bank accounts 


we work for our living, both of us 


PAUL: But why?—why should we? 


ANNA: You don’t like the idea? 


PAUL: It makes no sense. Why be poor 


when you can as easily be rich? 


ANNA: Poor people have one advan- 
When they are loved they .know 


it is for themselves. 


tage 


PAUL: I refuse to take that remark 


seriously 


ANNA: I'm sorry, Paul, I’m afraid your 
heart belongs to a little girl—a little 
who is dead I may be your 


childhood, but I am not your love. 


girl 


PAUL: If I love my childhood it is be- 


cause you were part of it. 


ANNA: And now you would like to have 


it back, only with different toys? 


PAUL: Our life can once again be gay 
and charming. But now we must act, 


this is a moment of crisis. 


ANNA: True, a crisis for the Bounine 
enterprise, but also a crisis for me. I 
hoped you would help me solve it—and 


I think you have. 


talking in riddles, but 
you're very sweet! (He makes a move 


PAUI You're 
to take her in his arms but, as he does 
so, the EMPRESS enters center.) 


EMPRESS: (Speaking as she comes in) 
Well, I have had my half hour alone 
with my thoughts. It is what my hus- 
band insisted on before he 
would render a 


always 


decision. 
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PAUL: Your decision has made me—and 


I hope Anastasia—very happy. And now 


I will go and tell the others the good 


news. (He goes to door left and, kissing 


his hand to both, he exits.) 


EMPRESS: (Disgustedly) “The others” 


Bounine! But much as I hate giving 


that scoundrel my support there could 
be no question of my deserting you 


ANNA: I know that. 


EMPRESS: So, if you want these millions, 


this high position, this royal marriage 


(The heard off. They are 
singing: “Down by the River Volga, 
a traditional song.) 


choir is 


ANNA: The one thing in it all that I 


would want is you. (She holds out both 


hands.) 


EMPRESS: (Taking them) That you al- 
have 


music 


ready 
the 


for 


Listen, they are starting 
You must be getting ready 
your audience. 


ANNA: In my crown of paste! 


EMPRES: You should be wearing Figgy’s 


Look, I will take them off 


emeralds. 


(She makes a move to unclasp them.) 


ANNA: (Stopping her) No, no! Never, 


never 


EMPRESS: They are yours by right. 


ANNA: You have already given me so 


much—my sanity, my desire to live 


EMPRESS: Very well, but now you must 
go and get ready. I shall sit by your 
side when you receive them. I had a 
struggle with my silly pride, but it is 
put pocket. (She seats 


away in my 


herself.) 


ANNA: No, keep your pride, dear, dear 


Queen Grandmama. 


EMPRESS: That is what you used to call 


me—now it is only grandmama. 


ANNA: If there had never been a queen 
before, my darling, they would have 
had to call you one. (She kneels in 
front of the EMPRESS, resting her head 


for a moment in her lap.) 


EMPRESS: What will happen after to- 
night? You will not go on here with 


these men? 





ANNA: No 


keep your pride, dear, dear Queen Grandmama. 


EMPRESS: That is what you used to call me—now it is only grandmama. 


ANNA: 


lf there had never been a queen before, my darling, 


they would have had to call you one. 


Vive 5 Linat 
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ANNA: No, that is finished. The life they 
would have me lead, surrounded by 
that pathetic band of exiles, I couldn’t 
do it. Listen to that music—the past, 
always the past! 


EMPRESS: The past was strangely beau- 
tiful our past 


ANNA: Yes, the figures move gaily, 
charmingly, they laugh, they sing and 
dance, they make jokes. But behind 
them hangs a painted backdrop—a cel- 
lar in Ekaterinburg 


EMPRESS: (Bowing her head, her hands 
go for a moment to her face) I have 
tried to live as if that horror had never 
happened. I have places set at the table 
for my dear ones and talk to them as 
if they were there. “Take that chair, 
Nicky” and he takes it “Three 
lumps, Tatiana? You'll get fat if you 
eat too many sweets and then the Eng- 
lish prince won’t want to marry you” 
Livenbaum thinks I’m mad 


ANNA: No one can blame you for living 
with your dear phantoms, but so much 
of my life—even from the beginning— 
has been spent in a shadow world. Now 
I want to live; I want to work; and 
who knows—it may be I shall find the 
things out of which other woman make 
their happiness 


EMPRESS: Oh dear, there are tears in 


my eyes 


ANNA: It was the music. 


EMPRESS: (Dabbing at her eyes) Was it? 


ANNA: (Fondly) I should like to put my 
arms about you and cry with you but 
I remember what you told me when I 
crushed my finger: “Princesses must 


never be seen to weep.” 


EMPRESS: True, true! Ah, there's the 


anthem! 


ANNA: Does it mean anything any more? 
(As if to humor the old lady she also 


rises.) 


EMPRESS: It still sets my blood tingling 
as it did when the imperial bands 
played it in the square outside the 
Winter Palace 


ANNA: I remember 


EMPRESS: “God Preserve Our Noble 
Empress.” 


(She does a deep ceremonial curtsey 
ANNA holds out her arms toward her 
Her lips silently frame the words, 
“I love you.” She turns and goes off 


swiftly through center door.) 


(The EMPRESS, rising from her curtsey, 
sees she is alone. She turns and stead- 
ies herself for a moment, holding a 
chairback. Age fights a battle with an 
indomitable spirit. She starts off once 


more, erect and steady.) 


(Voices are chanting the Credo. The 
left-hand door opens and LIVENBAUM 
slips in, the door closing behind her.) 


LIVENBAUM: It's wonderful! Glorious! Prince Paul has told them 
that you endorse Her Highness and they are all at fever heat. 


Patten, Hurd Hatfield, Eugenie 


Leontov ch) 


LIVENBAUM: It’s wonderful! Glorious! 
Prince Paul has told them that you 
endorse Her Highness and they are all 
at fever heat 


EMPRESS: Your brooch is undone 


(We hear a rising babble of voices 


drowning the music.) 


LIVENBAUM: Oh, is it? Thank you. Prince 
Bounine is having difficulty holding 
them back. They wanted to come storm- 
ing in here 


(Doors are flung open and PAUL en- 
ters, followed by BOUNINE.) 


PAUL: (Excitedly) It’s a complete tri- 
umph! They’re all laughing and crying 
ROUNINE: Yes, the opposers are beaten 
and the doubters silenced! 


EMPRESS (Drily) All the doubters? 


Does that include yourself, Bounine? 


PAUL: Isn’t Anastasia ready? They are 
clamoring to see her 


EMPRESS: She is in her rooms 
PAUL: We must ask her not to delay 


BOUNINE: Yes. Now is the moment when 
the enthusiasm is at its height. (Calls) 
Varya! Varya! 


doors 


(Left-hand 
VARYA, who has evidently been watch- 


open, admitting 


ing scene in ballroom.) 
vaRYA: Yes, Excellency? 
BOUNINE: (Turning on her sharply) 


Why aren't you in there with Her 
Highness? 


VARYA: Her Highness said she would 
ring if she wanted me. 


Well, hurry! Go tell her we 
are waiting 


BOUNINE 


(VARYA exits center.) 
LIVENBAUM: (Still keyed up. To EMPRESS) 
May I see if I can help? 
EMPRESS: If you like. 

(LIVENBAUM hurries to door but gives 


BOUNINE a flirtatious little wave as she 
passes.) 


PAUL: And now, my dear aunt, shall we 
? I hope all this excite- 
ment won't prove too tiring for you 


take our place’ 


CHERNOV: (Entering) Wonderful news! 
The Swedish bankers are ready to ac- 
cept Her Highness’s claim without fur- 


ther question 
PAUL: Splendid! 


BOUNINE: London can’t hold back after 
that! (VARYA enters carrying the gold 


and white dress that ANNA was wearing 
There is a moment of shocked silence 
They all stare at her. BOUNINE speaks 
hoarsely) My God, what’s happened? 


vARYA: She’s gone 
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BOUNINE: Gone? 
PAUL: Gone where? 


EMPRESS: I knew it! She didn’t tell me 
but I knew it! (She goes to varya and 
takes the dress from her.) 

EMPRESS: (Holding the dress lovingly) 
It will do no good to go after her. She 
won’t come back 


(BOUNINES, paying no attention, rushes 
to basement door and disappears.) 


PAUL: Why has she done this? What is 


it she wants? 


EMPRESS: To find life—her real life. 


PAUL: Why? I don’t understand 
That man who was here just now, that 
doctor? 


EMPRESS: Perhaps . I don’t know 


(She lays the dress on the throne 
BOUNINE re-enters, followed by PE- 
TROVIN.) 


BOUNINE: She has gone! I'll phone the 
police and have her stopped . . . If you 
will say she is suffering from a mental 
derangement 


EMPRESS: (On a note of triumph) Yes, 


it’s in our hands now 


BOUNINE: (Turning to PAUL) Your word 
will be enough. You are her fiancé. 


EMPRESS: Well, Paul, are you willing to 
say that she is insane? 


PAUL: (Very softly) No 


BOUNINE: There are ten million pounds 
at stake—ten million! 


PAUL: (Firmly) I said no. 


EMPRESS: The royal tradition has beaten 
you, Bounine. I had a feeling that it 
would 


(LIVENBAUM appears in center door- 
way, a disconsolate figure, quietly 
teerful.) 


BOUNINE: (Turning away) The royal 
tradition! The mad Romanovs! 


(He slumps into a chair. CHERNOV and 
PETROVIN are both hovering around 
basement doorway.) 


emprREsS: Well, I’m going home. (She 
takes a couple of steps toward door left 
then, suddenly conscious of PAUL, she 
turns to him and holds out a consoling 
hand) You wanted her as she was, keep 
her as she was—a yellowing photograph 
of a girl in a white pique dress waving 
good-bye from the bridge of the Chinese 
Island. (She turns, goes to left-hand 
doors and opens them, calling back 
imperiously) Come, Livenbaum! 


(She exits, Ltivensaum following as 
curtain falls slowly. Before it is down 
PAUL also follows the EMPRESS.) 


Curtain 
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BOUNINE: Where has she gone? Does Your Majesty know? 
EMPRESS: It will do no good to go after her. She won't come back. 
PAUL: Why has she done this? What is it she wants? 
EMPRESS: To find life — her real life. 
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The Stolen Prince, a fantasy in the 
Chinese manner, was presented earlier 
this season by the Children’s Repertory 
Group at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York. 


Children’s Theatre, U.S.A. 


“Children’s theatre,” said Mark Twain, “is one of the 
very great inventions of the twentieth century and its 
vast educational value will presently come to be recog- 
nized It is much the most effective teacher of morals 
and promoter of good conduct that the ingenuity of man 
has yet devised.” Children’s theatre has developed greatly 
in America in the last few decades, and the month of May, 
traditionally devoted to children, is a fitting time to salute 
the many community and college organizations now work- 
ing in this important field. The activities reported here 
are representative of the activities currently in progress 
over a large area of our country. 

Community co-operation is an important asset to the 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF EVANSTON, Illinois, spon- 
sored by NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, the local 
Board of Education and Parent-Teachers Association, and 
now celebrating its thirty-first season. Indicative of the 
contribution of the townspeople to these productions was 
the opening play of the season, Aurand Harris’ Buffalo 
Bill, which deals with William Cody’s youth on the plains 
A local camera enthusiast recorded every phase of the 
production, from tryouts to final curtain; an authority on 
Amévican Indians advised on the customs of the Kaws, 
taught the ‘indian dances and beat an off-stage tom-tom:; 
a square dance expert coached the pioneers in a hoe- 
down, which was accompaitied by an a cappela group; 
an artist painted the Kansas prait‘iz.o0n a huge backdrop? 
librarians arranged special book displays, ‘and, .2-depart- 
ment store worked with the local historical society to plan 
a window exhibit that included an original cartoon loaned 
by a Chicago newspaper. Currently in the young people's 
series of plays is the group’s 150th production, The Boy 
Knight of Reims by Eloise Lownsbery. In addition three 
plays geared to the understanding and experience of 
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smaller children (nursery school through second grade) 
are being staged this season by seventh and eighth grade 
students in creative dramatics. The current play is The 
Three Little Pigs. The children’s theatre is headed by 
Rita Criste of Northwestern's School of Speech 

The SAN DIEGO JUNIOR THEATRE in California 
began eight years ago as an educational program in the- 
atre skills for young people under the sponsorship of the 
SAN DIEGO COMMUNITY THEATRE. Since 1954 it has 
been sponsored by the City Park and Recreation Depart- 
ment. The 250 young people from eight to eighteen who 
comprise its membership are trained in such theatre skills 
as voice and diction, movement, creative drama and acting 
techniques. Their production work, in addition to acting 
includes construction and painting of scenery, collecting 
and making of properties, sound effects and lighting 
Currently they are presenting a teen-age melodrama, 
Love Rides the Rails. Among their most successful pro- 
ductions have been The Wizard of Oz, The Reluctant 
Dragon and Rip Van Winkle. This summer marks. their 
eighth Junior Theatre Workshop, a six-week activity 
running five days a week from nine to twelve noon. Five 
groups will present a series of plays, some of which will 
tour the city’s playgrounds while others will be presented 
in Balboa Park, and every phase of the production will 
be done by the young people themselves. Jack Harrington 
is executive director 

In Chicago the COMMUNITY THEATRES OF THE 
CHICAGO PARK DISTRICT maintain a city-wide chil- 
dren’s drama program which is conducted in some forty- 
eight different parks. Each spring the organization spon- 
sors a Children’s Drama Festival in the parks. This year’s 
festival, in which some twenty-five one-act plays were 
presented at Hamilton, Garfield and Hamlin Parks, con- 
stituted the thirteenth such event 

ADVENTURE THEATRE in Silver Spring, Maryland 
is in its fifth season of bringing living theatre to young 
people. An affiliate of a local Community Arts Association, 
the theatre offers an opportunity to members to develop 
their talents and skills. The membership includes writers 
who have adapted fairy tales for production, a chore- 
ographer and composer (who create original dances and 
music for the plays) and some actors with professional 
experience. Professional directors and technical directors 
are used as well, and admission is kept to fifty cents. The 
spring play is an original by a local junior high school 
teacher Kenneth Scollon, The Purple Fan, a Chinese fairy 
tale about the search for a lost princess 
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artistic plays for children in the nation. Born in Red- 
New Children’s Theatres lands, California, he worked for ten years in summer and 
community theatres and in radio. Among the children’s 
A children’s theatre program was offered for the first plays he presented with professional companies through- 
time this season at the NORTH DAKOTA AGRICUL- out the east were Jack and the Beanstalk, Tom 
TURAL COLLEGE in Fargo, under the direction of Joyce and Dick Whittington. He was a member of the govern- 
Donahue Doolittle. The current production is Charlotte ing board of the Children’s Theatre Conference. Speaking 
Chorpenning’s The Emperor’s New Clothes. It is the third in behalf of the conference, Paul Kozelka has stated 
in the series, which opened with Sleeping Beauty by “Monte Meacham made a place for himself that will not 
David Barnett. Frederick G. Walsh, who initiated the be easily filled. His passing is mourned by his coworkers 
program, expects to expand it next season to include five and by professional and educational theatre people but 
productions with four performances of each especially by thousands of children who were transported 
EQUITY LIBRARY THEATRE in New York City . into another world by the magic of his plays.” 


formed a children’s theatre this season for the purpose of 


Sa wyer 


touring plays for young people, with professional adults 
acting them. The first company began its visits in the New 
York area in February with Snow White and Rose Red Most producers of theatre for children agree that their 
and it is planned that a national tour of twenty-five cities audiences are the 


Children’s Theatre and the Audience 


most enthusiastic, stimulating and re- 
will be organized by next season. The organization's sponsive in the world. The GREENVILLE CHILDREN’S 
headquarters are at 45 West 47th Street in New York City THEATRE in South Carolina invited to a dress rehearsal 
The tour marks the first time Equity Library Theatre has of Hansel and Gretel in March young people from nearby 


extended operations nationally orphanages, from clubs for the underprivileged and from 


The Land of The Dragon by Madge Miller was _ the children’s centers. Folk dancing and ballet were inter- 
inaugural production of the newly formed Children’s polated in the play, 
Theatre at the UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS in Lawrence fifty. The 


Sally Six directed the play, and the success of the project 


which was performed by a cast of 
six sets were designed in order that the young- 
sters in the cast could manipulate them easily. About five 
has led to plans for a course in children’s theatre next thousand children witnessed a Cinderella ballet performed 
fall. This year the university is sponsoring an experi- by the Junior Theatre of the WEBSTER GROVES THE- 
mental class in creative dramatics in the primary schools ATRE GUILD, Missouri, in a program for children given 
by the Teamsters’ Union. Lily Harrold directed. Over 

In Memoriam: Monte Meacham four thousand children annually attend the productions 

of the NASHVILLE CHILDREN’S THEATRE, Tennessee, 

The death of Monte Meacham, founder of the Children’s now observing its twenty-fifth anniversary. Formed by 
World Theatre, was a great loss to children’s theatre in the Junior League, the theatre is now a community 
America. Last year while traveling with his actors to project, and its fall presentation of Hansel and Gretel was 
perform a children’s play at the Minnesota State Fair, he a joint venture of the dramatic group, a civic youth 
was fatally injured in an automobile accident. In_ the orchestra, a county school choir and a private creative 
eight years that followed his organizing of the Children’s dance organization. The director is Leonore Goodkin of 
World Theatre Mr. Meacham had earned a reputation the NASHVILLE COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE, where the 
for dependability and high standards, and his productions children’s theatre productions are staged three times a 
were acclaimed by experts as among the finest and most year (continued on page 94) 


In the Children’s Theatre of Evanston, Illinois, production 
of Buffalo Bill, this crossroads scene shows the Kaw In- 


dians trading with Isaac Cody and his young son William 


TL 


The Holiday Theatre in Vancouver toured this production 
of Mr. Timekiller 4,300 miles last fall, playing to 26,500 
children in elementary schools. The play is by A. Fauquez. 





the riddle of Anastasia 


(continued from page 33) 


cape but, after a long personal investigation he 
became her most ardent champion. 

These are but two of the many books and ar- 
ticles dealing with the case of the resurrected 
princess that have appeared in various languages. 
Some of these are pro, some con. On both sides 
the opinions are held stoutly, even with violence. 
After reading most of what has been written in 
English and French (the rest is not for me) I am 
prepared to stick my neck out on the side of the 
believers. 

For those who are not acquainted with the 
story, the facts are these: On the night of July 
17, 1918, the ezar, his wife, their four daughters 
and young son were herded into the cellar of a 
house in a Siberian mining town and brutally shot 
Their physician, cook, the single maid who at- 
tended them and Troup, the czar’s English valet. 
also were shot. Since the room was small and the 
assassins were variously armed with revolvers 
and bayoneted rifles, the chance of any of the 
victims surviving seems incredible, but it is said 
that except for their leader, Yourovski, the ma- 
jority of the Bolsheviks were in a state of reeling 
drunkenness. After the murders the bodies were 
carted eight miles to the mouth of an abandoned 
mine, into which they eventually were thrown. 
And it was here, if Anastasia’s story is to be be- 
lieved, that two members of the guard, brothers 
named Chaikovski, discovered that despite mul- 


tiple wounds the youngest of the four princesses, 
then seventeen years old, still lived. 


Then, so the tale continues, while Yourovski 
lay sleeping, the Chaikovskis carried the uncon- 
scious girl away in a farm cart. Using the jewels 
sewn in her clothes to support them on the way, 
they continued, on back roads and forest tracks, to 
the Rumanian border and across it to Bucharest 
The hazards of that long and agonizing trek, the 
dubious marriage ceremony of Anastasia with the 
elder Chaikovski, his murder and the renewed 
journey to Berlin without passpor: or adequate 
funds, and a further demonstration that truth is 
stranger than fiction. 

Then on the night of February 17, 1920, on the 
very day that Anastasia had reached her long- 
sought goal, she threw herself into Berlin’s Land- 
wehr Canal! After her rescue she was committed 
to Dalldorf Asylum, where she spent two and a 
half years. 

At Dalldorf she steadfastly refused to identify 
herself, but eventually, assured that she would 
not be sent back to Russia, she confided her story 
to one of the nurses, Sister Thea Malinovski. 
This levelheaded woman, though herself con- 
vinced of Anastasia’s sanity saw clearly that such 
a tale told by the inmate of an asylum would re- 
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Guy Bolton, who provided the successful English adapta-, 
tion of Anastasia, discusses the historical background of 
the play, and has this to say about the enigma of the 


resurrected Russian princess I am prepared to stick 


my neck out on the side of the believers.” 


ceive little credence, so she sought out some mem- 
bers of the Russian colony who had known the 
Imperial family and brought them to view the 
patient. It was their conviction that “Anna Chai- 
kovski” was indeed the Grand Duchess Anastasia 
that led to her release. 

Her further history is a seesaw of recognition 
and rejection. The czar’s cousin, the Grand Duke 
Andrew; George, Duke of Leuchtenberg, and the 
Princess Xenia Georgievna all rallied to her sup- 
port. It was at the home of the princess in Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, that Anastasia stayed during 
her sojourn in America. 

So completely had Anastasia dropped from 
sight after her return to Germany in the mid- 
thirties that I fancied her dead—as did Marcelle 
Maurette. We were therefore surprised, after an 
announcement concerning the production of An- 
astasia in Germany, to receive an indignant pro- 
test bearing the postmark of a small town in 
Bavaria, where “Mme. Anastasia Chaikovski” now 
lives. We replied apologetically and sent a copy 
of the script to demonstrate to Mme. Chaikov- 
ski that she was not being libeled. That she 
was not, she readily agreed. But it appeared that 
a biography was about to be published and a con- 
flict, especially in the field of film rights, was 
indicated. The matter was settled amicably by 
the authors’ ceding a share of their royalties to 
their heroine. 
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Photographs by Beata Bergstrom 


The four members of the Tyrone family, who parallel those of the playwright’s 
own family—(left to right) James, Jr. (Ulf Palme), Edmund (Jarl Kulle), Mary 
Tyrone (Inga Tidblad) and the elder Tyrone (Lars Hanson) 


The bonds of family love are severely strained 


O’NEILL PREMIERE 


in the new O'Neill play by conflicts of long standing 
which eventually are brought into bold relief 
Pictured are the mother (Inga Tidblad) and 


The most notable premiére of an American play 
during the present season may well have taken 
place in Sweden. This was the production of the 
newly published O’Neill 
Day’s Journey into Night, presented February 
10 by the Royal Dramatic Theatre of Stockholm 
The 
accompanying photographs, supplied by the 
American-Swedish News Exchange, represent im- 


Eugene drama Long 


in accordance with the playwright’s wish. 


portant moments in the premiére of this work 
whose text was reviewed in the April issue of 
THEATRE ARTS by Joseph Wood Krutch. It is 
a four-act domestic drama, all of whose action 
takes place during one day in August, 1912, in the 
living room of the summer home of the Tyrone 
family, whose members include the father, James, 
a popular Irish actor with a weakness for specu- 
lation in real estate; the mother, Mary, a sensitive 
and loving woman lately addicted to drugs as a 


result 


of an arthritic condition; the elder son, 


James Tyrone, Jr., a 


ne’er-do-well; and the 
younger son, Edmund, an intellectual whose per- 
sistent “cold” is found to be an illness of a much 
more serious naiure. Since the play is directly 
autobiographical, reviewers had identified the 
playwright with Edmund, and the Tyrone family 
as a group with that of James O’Neill, the play- 
wright’s father. The critic George Williamson 
described the work as “a conflict between human 
disintegration and the cohesive effect of family 
love a play of sympathy and forgiveness 
despite all the petty shortcomings and pathetic 
decay of the four main characters.” 


Stockholm their 
praise of the drama and the performers. “A har- 


critics were unanimous in 
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son Edmund (Jarl Kulle) 


rowing piece of closet drama,” wrote Ebbe Linde 
in Dagens Nyheter. “We shall probably never 
again see a drama that steals so close in on the 
author himself.” Dr. Karl Ragnar Gierow, the 
Royal Dramatic Theatre’s director, declared: “We 
are very happy that the criticism was so favor- 


able. 


claim for a drama in Sweden. 


There has never been such unanimous ac- 
But we are not 
surprised because the high quality of the play was 
obvious from the script.” It was Dr. Gierow who 
met the playwright’s widow last fall and arranged 
for the production; the play was donated to the 
Dramatic by Mrs. Carlotta O’Neill, with the stipu- 
lation that the money in lieu of royalties be dis- 
tributed in the form of a fellowship to aid actors 
of that theatre. O’Neill’s feeling of kinship to the 
Dramatic is obvious from the fact that this organ- 
ization has presented nine other of his works since 
1923—Anna Christie, Strange Interlude, Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra, Desire under the Elms, Days 
Without End, Ah, Wilderness!, All God’s Chillun 
Got Wings, The Iceman Cometh and A Moon for 
the Misbegotten. 


Long Day’s Journey into Night was presented in 
a translation by Sven Barthel. It was directed by 
Bengt Ekerot, the settings were by Georg Mag- 
nusson, and the costumes by Gunnar Gelbort. The 
distinguished audience for the premiére included 
King Gustaf Adolf and Queen Louise, United 
States Ambassador John Moors Cabot, and many 
representatives of the world press. Congratulatory 
messages were received from Mrs. O’Neill and 
Dag Hammarskjéld, Secretary General of the 
United Nations. 





A new edition of the "Ziegfeld Follies is scheduled to open at 
the Winter Garden in New York on May 26. It is the first revue to 
bear the famous title since 1943. Tallulah Bankhead will head a 
company including David Burns, Joan Diener, Elliott Reid, Carol 
Haney, Mae Barnes and Matt Mattox. There will be sketches by 
Arnold Horwitt, Will Glickman and Joseph Stine, and songs by 
Johnny Mercer, Hugh Martin and Ralph Blaine. Jack Cole is the 
choreographer, Raoul Péne du Bois the designer, and the new 
Ziegfelds are Richard Kollmar and James Gardiner. 


The youthful glorifier, Florenz Ziegfeld, in 
pre-World War I. days. “A man with an 
engaging smile and a hawklike nese and all 
the charm in the world.” 


A million dollars, but not a love for splendor, 
had been lost when Flo Ziegfeld posed in 
1930 amid the expensive bric-a-brac in his 
Ziegfeld Theatre office. 


Among the Ziegfeld girls in this 1921 montage 
may be seen comediennes Ray Dooley 

(top row, second from left) and Miss Brice 
(top, second from right). 


The Ziegfeld girls, here typified by Gladys 
Feldman, are still together. Miss Feldman today 
heads a charitable club comprising ex-Follies 
beauties. 












LE OLLIES 


by Ward Morehouse 


— formula with class 




















































Florenz Ziegfeld exerted a sorcery in the American 
theatre from the time of the starting of the Ziegfeld 
Follies in 1907 until his death in July of 1932. He took 
girls, lights, paint and canvas, silks and satins and lace 
and chiffon, billowy plumes and mountains of glittering 
beads and rhinestones, and fashioned it all into some- 
thing of singular and stirring beauty. 

He created a legend of perfection in show business 
which has lingered long after his passing. The Ziegfeld 
girl, bedecked and caparisoned with the best that money 
could buy, became the symbol of theatrical glamor. 
She still is, and to a great extent, for there are no show 
girls like her in the rather stark and grimly expense- 
conscious theatre of today. 

The Ziegfeld Follies changed the pattern, and set the 
pattern, for the American musical show or, that is, the 
revue. Its influence was far-reaching. It inspired and 
brought forth competitive and lesser revues as the 
years went along. Ziegfeld was cordially disliked by 
many of his fellow showmen, but they all readily con- 
ceded that he was theatre’s master in putting together 
the stunning Ziegfeld-type revue. 

Ziegfeld had a formula. He knew that a good Follies 
needed three vital ingredients: (1) beautiful girls, 
(2) dazzling backgrounds, (3) first-rate comedians. 
He knew that lovely faces and forms and lush settings 
contributed a great deal, but he was enough of a show- 
man to realize that laughs were needed. These laughs 
were supplied, from year to year, by Bert Williams and 
Fanny Brice, Will Rogers and Eddie Cantor, Ray 
Dooley and Leon Errol, Walter Catlett and Andrew 
Tombes and Frank Tinney. 

And there was, of course, W. C. Fields who had come 
on from Australia. The incomparable Fields went into 
Watch Your Step, and, with his clowning and juggling, 
he was so good on the night of the 1914 opening in 
Syracuse that he threw the entire production out of 
key. He was taken out of the show and instantly hired 
by Ziegfeld. 

So the Follies meant W. C. Fields and his hilarious 
billiard table sequence; it meant the drolleries of Bert 
Williams, the dry wit and sage observations of Will 
Rogers, the prancing of Eddie Cantor (in blackface). 
It also meant expert mimicry from Ina Claire, skits and 
songs and lunacy from Fanny Brice, high kicks from 


An early Ziegfeld fan was critic George Jean 
Nathan. Attesting to the “class” of the Follies, he 
wrote: “Ziegfeld’s touch is that of an artist.” 


“Breath-taking groupings from Ben Ali Haggin” 
were a part of the Ziegfeld formula 
This characteristic tableau is from Ziegfeld’s 


Midnight Frolic 


Photographs from the collections of 
Katherine Dix and Ward Morehouse. 
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Evelyn Law, spectacular backgrounds from Josef 
Urban, breath-taking groupings from Ben Ali 
Haggin, and the renowned good looks of such 
people as Olive Thomas and Martha Mansfield, 
Justine Johnstone and Marion Davies, Jessie Reed 
and Gladys Feldman. 


The Follies, created by the son of the founder of 
the Chicago Musical College, had class, a fact 
acknowledged by Ziegfeld’s competitors in the 


ranks of the Broadway producers and also, and 
more or less reluctantly, by the drama critics. 
Arthur Hornblow, writing in The Theatre mag- 
azine on the Follies of 1919, paid this tribute: 
“T am compelled to award Mr. Ziegfeld a generous 
medal for the supreme art he has displayed in this 
new production.” George Jean Nathan, one of 
Ziegfeld’s earliest champions, wrote: “Ziegfeld’s 
touch is that of an artist, whereas the touch of 
another producer is that of a showman. Ziegfeld 
is an artist of penetrating taste, fine feeling, deli- 
cate perception.” And there was this tribute from 
the theatre-wise and extraordinarily successful 
lyricist-librettist Buddy de Sylva: “I suppose I 
admired Ziegfeld more than anybody else I ever 
met in the theatre. He was a terrific guy. He made 
the musical show what it got to be after his Follies 
set the pace. He was the kind of fellow who made 
people feel honored to have him owe them money.” 

The opening of a Ziegfeld Follies was always an 
event of great excitement, drawing notables of the 
stage and screen and Park Avenue, and high- 
placed government and city officials, and always 
bringing forth orchids, diamonds and furs. Zieg- 
feld generally decided upon a night in June or 
July for his big opening, and the stampede that 
resulted brought out the police reserves. Anyone 
with a ticket for a Follies first night and a desire 
to sell it could'name his price. Last-minute side- 
walk sales often brought $100 a seat—and more. 

When the Ziegfeld Follies began in 1907, the 
year of panic in Wall Street and the Jamestown 
Tercentennial Exposition, its theatre was the Jar- 
din de Paris (roof of the New York theatre) 
Ziegfeld was then a comparatively obscure pro- 
ducer, and his first Follies ran for only seventy 
performances, in comparison with the impressive 
total of 416 achieved by The Merry Widow, which 
had been put on by the austere Henry W. Savage, 
one of New York’s leading showmen for some 
years. Other musical offerings during the engage- 
ment of the first Follies included a popular piece 
called The Top o’ th’ World, a lesser show entitled 
The Time, the Place and the Girl and The Rogers 
Brothers in Panama. Anyway, the 1907 show of 
Ziegfeld’s had lyrics by that prolific librettist 
Harry B. Smith. Ensemble numbers were di- 
rected by Julian Mitchell (who staged most of the 








early Follies and was succeeded as director by 
Ned Wayburn), and the cast included Helen 
Broderick, Grace LaRue and Emma Carus. 

The Follies steadily improved as the seasons 
went along, as new personalities joined the show. 
Nora Bayes and Mae Murray were zestful contrib- 
utors to the 1908 edition as was Lillian Lorraine 
to that of 1909. Fanny Brice and Bert Williams 
took over the 1910 version, and Bessie McCoy of 
“Yama-Yama” fame (from The Three Twins) 
joined the Ziegfeld forces in 1911. So did Leon 
Errol and George White, then a dancer, who was 
later to start his own Scandals. Ed Wynn brought 
his giggle, his grin and his goofy ways to the 
production of 1914. 

Ziegfeld’s superb revues came along annually 
from 1907 until 1927 (although he withheld the 
actual Follies title from the 1926 edition until it 
went on the road). The last Follies that Ziegfeld 
produced was done in 1931 in the gold-carpeted 
and Urban-decorated playhouse in the Avenue of 
the Americas that bears his name. Veteran ob- 
servers of the Broadway scene, people who’ve 
been watching the play-parade through the years, 
insist that the Follies of 1916 and 1919 were par- 
ticularly outstanding. The 1916 cast—and it was, 
indeed a remarkable cast—included W. C. Fields, 
Bert Williams, Ann Pennington, Fanny Brice, 
Bernard Granville and Ina Claire, who had made 





her Ziegfeld debut in the year immediately pre. 
ceding and who had stopped the show with her 
devastating imitations of Jane Cowl, Irene Castle 
and Geraldine Farrar. 

A hush is likely to come over any theatre- 
talking group when the subject of the 1919 Follies 
is mentioned. This one became a sensational hit, 
and the reasons are apparent. It had words and 
music by Irving Berlin, Gene Buck, Rennold Wolf 
and Dave Stamper, and a ballet composed by Vic- 
tor Herbert. Marilyn Miller, just so much quick- 
silver, contributed grace and beauty; comedy was 
supplied by Eddie Cantor and Bert Williams and 
the howling Ray Dooley; there was singing by 
John Steel, and Jessie Reed, one of the stand- 
ard Ziegfeld beauties, stood around and looked 
stunning. 

The year of 1919 was a tumultuous one for New 
York City. Some fifty playhouses in mid-town 
Manhattan were housing stage attractions, the city 
was overrun with hordes of veterans of the A.E.F., 
and many of them were theatre starved. Many 
plays were selling out. The town was on an after- 
the-war spending spree. Enrico Caruso was living 
in unfettered splendor at the gaudy Hotel Knick- 
erbocker, and his floor waiter was Tony Soma, 
who was later to open Manhattan’s most cele- 
brated speak-easy of the prohibition era, Tony’s 


of West Fifty-Second Street. 


Mayor Hylan was then on the front pages of the 
city’s dailies; David Belasco went nightly to Childs 
in Columbus Circle for his 2 a.m. wheatcakes, 
Morris Gest was about the Forties in his black 
slouch hat and Windsor tie, Leblang’s cut-rate 
ticket agency did gold-rush business and provided 
nightly bedlam in the basement of Gray’s Drug- 
store at Broadway and Forty-third Street. And 
the Follies played to standees at all performances 
at that beautiful theatre, the New Amsterdam, 
which had become the revue’s official home in 
1913. 

It was at this time that Ziegfeld was challenged 
by George White, the reformed dancer, with his 
year-to-year Scandals, and by John Murray An- 
derson’s Greenwich Village Follies. Within a few 


seasons there would (continued on page 87) 
















































Back on Broadway... 
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A HOME FOR THE WAYFH, 


by Burl Ives 


When I was asked to write a piece on the subject 
of what the theatre means to me, the first thing 
that happened to me was a case of “writing fright.” 
This is exactly like stage fright except that the 
cramp occurs in your hand instead of your throat 
However, to one who loves the theatre as a per- 
forming medium, this is a provocative question. 
It is not one I ordinarily would attempt to analyze 
any more than, at this stage, I would attempt to 
analyze why I love my wife. Yet when the ques- 
tion has been put, now and again partial answers 
have flashed through my mind. 

Since my first major Broadway role a little 
more than a decade ago in Sing Out, Sweet Land 
I have been out on the highways and byways of 
show business. While the concerts, movies, supper 
clubs, state fairs, recordings, radio and TV that 
occupied that period were all grist for the mill of 
development, I would have been pleased at any 
time to find myself back on Broadway. During 
this time I felt like the Lady of Shalott; a curse 
seemed to have fallen on me, and Broadway plays 
did not offer themselves. As a performer I labored 
happily enough in other vineyards, never for- 
getting my first love. At every opportunity I went 
into summer stock or played at the New York 
City Center. Beyond all these activities was the 
idea of an eventual return to Broadway in a part 
I liked. 


In trying to analyze what was behind this yen 


Ives was seen by road audiences in the national 
company of the musical Paint Your Wagon 





by Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe, the team 
responsible for Brigadoon and My Fair Lady 

He played the Ben Rumson role during the four- 
month tour in 1952-53 
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for the theatre during all these years, it seems to me I may have 
found the answer to the question which the editors of THEATRE 
ARTS posed. It really boils down to something quite simple. First 
I must exclude those performing mediums in which one has no con- 
tact with an audience—radio, television, recordings and films. All 
these have their own virtues for a performer, but communication 
with a body of human beings is missing. Further, in those fields 
intrusion between the performer and his art is frequent and inter- 
poses a whole matter of technical problems that should not be the 













concern of a performer. 

Now, between the legitimate theatre and all the other fields in 
which I have been before audiences as a performer, there is the 
same difference that distinguishes a novel from a short story. I have 
particular reference here to the career for which I suppose I am best 
known, that of a concert singer of a certain kind of song. Working 
before an audience for an entire evening with song-stories, one has 
a special kind of problem to solve regarding that audience. In such 
a performance one is a storyteller. The tales one tells in singing 
these songs are peopled with characters and marked by action and 
episode. Since the songs are comparatively short, the stories are 
relatively simple, and the characters of necessity have but a single 
side. These are musical gems, but the satisfactions one derives are 
the small jewels of performance, not the great, many-faceted, bril- 
liant ones of the dramatic stage. Songs like these can be called the 
short-short stories of the performing field. 

In a novel the ramifications of character are developed, and the 
texture of human life is revealed. Whether these revelations are 
amusing, tragic or as humdrum as everyday living, the novel can go 
farther and deeper than the short story. And so does a play go 
farther than the best narrated song-story. This brings us to one of 
the great advantages of working in the theatre: the opportunity to 
put down roots in a role, to absorb the social or emotional climate of 
a play and grow in its atmosphere. As the rehearsals get under way, 
you adjust the original concept of a (continued on page 89) 
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Burl Ives, whose yen for the theatre was due in part to 
“the opportunity to put down roots in a role,” has done just that in the 
current Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. He is shown as the plantation 

owner Big Daddy, with Mildred Dunnock, who plays his wife. 













Ives had his first major Broadway experience in the Theatre Guild 
production of Walter Kerr’s Sing Out, Sweet Land, a “salute to 

American folk and popular music,” during the 1944-45 season. At left 
is Alfred Drake, then fresh from the hit Oklahoma! 










Summer stock has been one medium by which Burl Ives has been 
able to satisfy his urge to vary his concert routine, and radio 

and TV work. He appeared on both coasts in Knickerbocker Holiday, 
the 1938 musical play by Maxwell Anderson and Kurt Weill. 













The Man Who Came to Dinner, the 1939 George S. Kaufman- 
Moss Hart comedy, was a summer stock vehicle for Ives, and gave him 
a change of pace from his kindly characterizations of other 

mediums. This change has been accentuated by the Big Daddy role. 


































‘an Italian Straw Hat’ 





in England 






Act III. takes place in the drawing room of the 
Baroness de Champigny (Avis Bunnage, Photographs by J. V. SPINNER 
right). Also shown are Michael Ivan (left) 
as Achille de Rosalba, and Maxwell 
Shaw as the landowner Fadinard. The play 
was produced by Gaston Baty for the 
Comédie Francaise in 1934 and again in 1947 





The durable 1851 farce Le Chapeau de paille d’Italie, by Eugene Labiche and 
Marc Michel, turned up again this season as a presentation of Theatre Workshop 
at Theatre Royal in London, produced by Joan Littlewood. It has special interest 
for audiences in this country, since the adaptation from the French and the scen- 
ery and costumes are the work of Americans. Both Theodore Hoffman, who pro- 
vided the new version (under the title An Italian Straw Hat) and designer Claude 
Marks drew high praise for their contributions. The accompanying photographs 
are scenes from this production 





Virginie (Barbara Brown), the 
chambermaid, and Felix, (Gertan 
Klauber), servant of Fadinard 

are pictured in the Act I. setting 
Fadinard’s apartment. There 

have been numerous English adapta- 
tions of this work, which is 
distinguished by a lively chase 


and René Clair made a movie of it 








The setting for Act IV. is 
the apartment of Beauperthuis 
(Howard Goorney, center). At left 
is Maxwell Shaw as Fadinard, 

and at right, Robert Gillespie as the 
horticulturist Nonancourt. Orson 
Welles and John Houseman pro- 
duced the farce in 1936 for the 
Federal Theatre as Horse Eats Hat 














HE PASSES 
THE AMMUNITION FOR 


BY DAVID EWEN 


When Billy Rose wrote in his column “Pitching Horseshoes” 
that Frank Loesser “is the greatest natural song writer since Irving 
Berlin,” Loesser’s most impressive achievements still lay in the 
future. Since then Loesser wrote the music and lyrics for his first 
Broadway musical Where’s Charley?, which had a 779-performance 
run on Broadway beginning October 11, 1948, and earned over 
$2,000,000 profit before going on a road tour and being made into 
a movie. Two years later an even greater triumph followed: Guys 


BELOW: Frank Loesser (second from left), author-composer of 

The Most Happy Fella, seems pleased about what he is hearing during 
a backstage session in preparation for the new Broadway musical. 

At the piano is Herbert Greene, orchestra and choral director; 

standing at right are director Joseph Anthony and Lynn Loesser, wife 
of Frank and coproducer of the show with Kermit Bloomgarden. 
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and Dolls, one of the best musicals ever produced, which during a fabulous Broadway run of 
1,200 performances—and on tour and overseas—grossed over $12,000,000, and then was bought for 
the screen by Samuel Goldwyn for the unprecedented price of $1,000,000 against 10 per cent of 
the world film take. Currently the motion picture version of Guys and Dolls is in national 
release, simultaneously with the production of a new Loesser musical on Broadway, The Most 
Happy Fella. This is an adaptation of Sidney Howard’s 1924 Pulitzer Prize play They Knew 
What They Wanted, for which the prolific Loesser provided music, lyrics—and book. 

Besides the preceding achievements Loesser has written songs that frequently have won 
places in the hit parade listings. In 1949 he dominated the first and second places for several 
consecutive weeks with “Slow Boat to China” and “My Darling, My Darling.” In the same year he 
received the Motion Picture Academy Award for “Baby, It’s Cold Outside.” In 1952 his delightful 
score for the Danny Kaye film Hans Christian Andersen was singled out by several critics as the 
major factor in the charm and appeal of that movie. 

If Billy Rose were writing his column about Loesser today, he probably would concede 
that besides being “the greatest natural song writer since Irving Berlin,” Frank Loesser is now 
also an all-time great of popular music. He is shaped from the mold Tin Pan Alley used years 
ago in producing a Berlin, a George Gershwin, a Jerome Kern, a Richard Rodgers, a Cole Porter 
and a Vincent Youmans. Yet it was only a bit more than a dozen years ago that Loesser 
wrote his first song—that is, the first song for which he contributed not only the lyrics but the 
music as well. Up to that time he had been exclusively a lyricist. Some of the most skillful 
lyrics of the thirties and early forties had come from his hand, for the music of such outstanding 
composers as Hoagy Carmichael, Arthur Schwartz, Jule Styne, Jimmy McHugh and Burton 
Lane. These lyrics included “Small Fry,” “Jingle, Jangle, Jingle,” “Two Sleepy People,” “Says 
My Heart” and “They’re Either Too Young or Too Old.” All these songs were hits of the first 
magnitude. Loesser also had produced a few songs for which he had done more than create 
the lyrics. He also collaborated with other composers in evolving the music; but in general these 
songs were duds. Consequently he was convinced that he was a man of words rather than music 
Since he had become top man in the field of lyric writing, he planned to stick to words for the 
rest of his life. 

Then in 1942 he wrote his first melody without outside assistance. The Pearl Harbor 
disaster had inspired him to write an unusual lyric called “Praise the Lord and Pass the 
Ammunition.” Before turning over the lyric to one of his composers, Loesser created a dummy 
tune to test the singableness of his words. It was a melody that just happened to spring to his 
mind as he wrote the lyric, and he put it down on paper without revising it. When he tried out 
the lyric with its dummy tune on his friends, they insisted that nobody could write a melody 
more suitable for those words than Loesser’s. In his haphazard and casual way, Loesser had 
created a song that had an American hymnlike character, rich with folk flavor. It was not 
the kind of melody that a Tin Pan Alley troubadour was likely to regard as commercial, and 
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Three principals in The Most Happy Fella 
during a rehearsal session (left to right): Jo 
Sullivan, Robert Weede and Morley Meredith. 
This musical play represents a marked 
change of pace from Loesser’s previous—and 
much lighter—Broad way works. It is based on 
Sidney Howard’s drama They Knew What 
They Wanted, which had a 414- performance 
Broadway run and won a Pulitzer Prize. 


Loesser made his first invasion of Broadway in 
1948 with the successful Where’s Charley?, after 
building a solid reputation as a lyricist and then 
as author of both words and music of many hit 
songs. Ray Bolger, pictured at center, scored a 
personal hit in this musical adaptation of 
Brandon Thomas’ 1892 farce Charley’s Aunt. 
The musical version spanned two seasons on 
Broadway. 


In 1950 Frank Loesser scored his greatest 
Broadway success with Guys and Dolls, whose 
original comedy leads—Vivian Blaine and Sam 
Levene— are pictured. Loesser provided 
music and lyrics for the work, which is based 
on a story and characters by Damon Runyon. 
In his latest entry, The Most Happy Fella, 
Loesser has expanded his activities to include 
providing the show's book 
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that was its inherent strength; for it was the only kind of melody demanded by the unusual 
lyric. His friends convinced him that he should publish the song as it was. He did—and it 
swept the country as no war song had done during the World War II. period. But for the fact 
that some members of the clergy later complained about the association of the Lord with “passing 
the ammunition”—and thus did much to arrest the flood tide of its popularity—“Praise the Lord” 
might easily have become the most successful American war song ever written; as it was, even 
with its arrested development, it sold over two million records and a million copies of sheet music. 

This first solo flight as a composer was also Loesser’s first major contribution to the war effort. 
That contribution was soon to become so extensive that Sigmund Spaeth was to describe him as “a 
song-writing hero of the second World War.” As a private, first class in special services, Loesser 
helped write soldier shows (he created all the songs), which were packaged and distributed to 
different camps. He also produced individual songs for different branches of the armed services. 
One of the first of these, “What Do You-Do in the Infantry?,” is now something of an official 
song of that branch. Loesser wrote other songs: for the Wacs, the service forces, the bombardiers 
and even the Canadian tank forces. Like Irving Berlin, he refused to capitalize on his patriotism, 
allocating royalties from these war efforts to various philanthropic and war agencies. Since at 
that time he was drawing fat royalties from his prewar hit lyrics, he did not have to worry about 
surviving on a Pfc’s salary. As a mater of fact, throughout the war he maintained a swank 
establishment at a hotel on Central Park South in New York, made up of three different 
apartments: one for himself, his wife and baby; another for the baby’s nurse; a third for his 
mother-in-law. Before the war ended, Loesser managed to write one of the most moving songs 
to come out of World War II.: “The Ballad of Rodger Young,” inspired by the heroic death of 
an infantryman who attacked a Japanese pillbox in New Georgia in the Solomons, and thus 
saved the lives of his buddies. Like “Praise the Lord,” the “Ballad” had such a homespun 
American personality that it is likely to become part of our heritage of folk music. 

Loesser achieved his formidable success in music without the benefit of concentrated study. 
Though his family was musical (his father was well known as a teacher, and his brother Arthur 
has become famous as a concert pianist, critic and teacher) , Frank was indifferent to the music 
instruction his father gave him. The truth was that Frank had little sympathy for the musical 
classics. When he tried playing the piano—with a single finger at first—he would pick out the 
popular tunes of the day. Since his family regarded jazz contemptuously, they preferred leaving 
Frank to his own devices. He managed to acquire an ingratiating and personal singing style, 
and he became nimble with a harmonica. On one occasion he won third prize in a Greater New 
York harmonica contest. Since the first two prize winners came from the Bronx and Brooklyn 
respectively, he long considered himself “the champion harmonica player of Manhattan.” What 
he accomplished in music came mostly through a hit-and-miss process. (continued on page 90) 
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As of the ides of March, the Metropolitan Opera was three down and none to go on its new 
productions, and two down and one to go on its just-as-new productions. The standards which 
distinguish one category of new production from the other are not too clearly defined, but it 
would be churlish indeed to look any sort of gift opera in the mouth. 

Offenbach’s The Tales of Hoffman, which this department discussed earlier in the season, was 
the first of the new-new productions. Donizetti’s Don Pasquale, coupled with Soirée, a new full- 
length ballet by Zachary Solov, was the second, and Mozart’s The Magic Flute was the third. 
Puccini’s Tosca, also reviewed here, was the first of the just-as-new productions. Strauss’ Der 
Rosenkavalier followed, with Wagner’s Parsifal due to wind up the end of the New York Season. 

For those who find opera buffa a welcome relief to an overly heavy diet of “grand” opera, 
Don Pasquale and Soirée comprised an agreeably pleasant change. Wolfgang Roth, designer of 
the current Porgy and Bess sets, was responsible for Don Pasquale’s visual charm and, further- 
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In the premiére of the new Metropolitan 
opera production of The Magic Flute, 
Brian Sullivan and Lucine Amara 

sang the roles of Tamino and Pamina 
Bruno Walter returned as conductor 
following a four-season absence 


Principals in the new film version 

of Madama Butterfly (left to right): 
Nicola Filacuridi (Pinkerton), 

Kaoru Yachigusa (Cio-Cio-San), 

Kiyoshi Takagi (Goro), Michiko Tanaka 
(Suzuki), Ferdinando Lidonni (Sharpless). 





and minus 
at the MET 


by emily coleman 


more, through the use of an ingeniously designed turntable, managed 
to achieve both speed and intimacy. Musically this Don Pasquale 
was significant in that it marked the Metropolitan debut of Thomas 
Schippers, at twenty-five the youngest American-born conductor to 
hold the podium at the Met. Having already won his baton as maestro 
for Gian-Carlo Menotti on Broadway and as a conductor with the 
New York City Opera Company, Schippers was ready for the Met. 
He is far from reticent in the pit and gyrates considerably above par 
for the course. But he is convincing, and this is a quality which has 
been known to override certain musical considerations. 

The Met’s Magic Flute, presented in observance of the 1956 
Mozart bicentennial, followed a similar salute—via the same opera 
—by the N.B.C.-TV “Opera Theatre” (THEATRE ARTS, March). 
Theoretically comparisons between opera on television and opera at 
the Metropolitan are hardly fair to either medium. In this instance, 
however, they were inevitable, perhaps because the TV Flute ran 
its stage counterpart such a close race. The Metropolitan’s single 
hero was Bruno Walter, who carried the Met’s purely musical forces 
to victory over those of television, Other elements brought tele- 
vision in ahead. Rouben Ter-Arutunian’s imaginative handling of 
the Flute’s incessant scene changes had it all over the conglomeration 
of styles assembled by Harry Horner and Leo Kerz. The mobile 
camera’s eye naturally made Ter Arutunian’s task the speedier, but 
the lack of it was no excuse for the weird assortment of design which 
characterized the efforts of Horner and Kerz. Although both pro- 
ductions were in English, the new text by W. H. Auden and Chester 
Kallman, which was commissioned for the N.B.C.-TV presentation, 
was much more entertaining than the translation of Ruth and 
Thomas Martin used by the Met. To the horror of a few purists, the 
television Flute rearranged the order of some of the scenes. Perish 
forbid that the sequence of key signatures be violated, but for the 
general good of those who never before had trod the mystic Masonic 
mazes of the Flute, this was a blessing instead of a desecration. 

If Der Rosenkavalier was not altogether new, it looked as if it 
were. Rolf Gérard’s choice of pink for the first-act set did not create 
the most becoming boudoir imaginable, but the second-act set now 
boasts a carriage entrance at which Octavian actually arrives behind 
prancing horses. Aside from its new sets, this Rosenkavalier claimed 
several centers of interest: the conducting of Rudolf Kempe, the 
recognized attractions of Rise Stevens as Octavian and Hilde Gueden 
as Sophie, and two newcomers to the roles of Baron Ochs and the 
Marschallin. As Ochs, Otto Edelmann might be classified as neat 
but not gaudy, in this instance a plus instead of a minus. Lisa Della 
Casa, on the other hand, looked much too much like a lace-paper 
valentine. The Marschallin need not have one foot in the grave, but 
neither should she, like Miss Della Casa, appear to compete with 
Sophie in girlish innocence. (continued on page 96) 
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Die Dreigroschenoper in 1956 
is one of the brightest chapter 
n New York’s off-Broadway 
ict ty. Pictured at the 
foreground in the Theatre 
de Lys production are 
Scott Merrill and Lotte Leny 
Lotte Le iya, widow of 
Kurt Weill, recalls the origi 
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the Brecht-Weill 
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accompanying article. Th 
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J Berlin theatre songs 


RIGHT: Lotte Lenya 
ut this striking figure 
at the premiere of Dis 
Dreigroschenoper in Berlin 
n the identical role of 
Jer y which she has beer 
ng again in 1956 
Reiniger made thi 
tte on the night of 


? opening 


opera house 


as a time! 


It was Elisabeth Hauptmann, Bert Brecht’s secretary and vigilant shadow in the mid- 
twenties, who first read of the great success in London of a revival of John Gay’s The Beg- 
gar’s Opera. She promptly ordered a copy of the play and, as soon as it arrived, began a rough 
translation whenever she had a few free moments, giving the German text to Brecht one 
scene at a time. Brecht was busily engaged on a play of his own, a most ambitious one which 
was promised to a producer; but at this early stage in his career he habitually kept 
x number of works-in-progress whirling around him (never throwing away so much as a scrap 
of paper on which he had scribbled two words). These bawds, bully boys and beggars of 
eighteenth-century London were creatures to delight his heart; why not make them speak his 
language in the fullest sense of the word? At odd intervals—for fun, for relaxation—he began 
fiddling with this scene or that, keeping intact what suited him, boldly adding or subtracting 
as he saw fit. 

This always has been Brecht’s procedure. As his admirers have it: to adapt, reinterpret, 
re-create, magnificently add modern social significance; or in his detractors’ eyes: to pirate, 
plagiarize, shamelessly appropriate—to borrow at will from the vanished great like Marlowe 
and Shakespeare and Villon, and even from his actual or near contemporaries like Kipling 
and Gorky and Klabund. Critical storms have crashed around Brecht’s close-cropped head 
for more than thirty years—some say the inevitable result of a singular talent, while others 
snort that they have been shrewdly provoked by a charlatan. “Why deny that Brecht steals?” 
said a Berlin friend last summer. ‘“But—he steals with genius:” Brecht generally has disdained 
self-defense and held to an enigmatic, smilingly scornful silence. Once another acquaintance 
rushed from table to table at the Café Romanische, claiming that he had found the real answer 
to Brecht’s enigma on his bedside table—the dust-jacket of Das Kapital enclosing an Edger 
Wallace thriller. But somebody pointed out that Brecht, who loves pranks and enigmas with- 
in enigmas, may well have planted it there to snare the snooper. 

Whatever the exotic mixture of grist required to turn Brecht’s creative mill, nobody 
doubts today that Elisabeth showed uncanny flair in turning up that copy of The Beggar’s 
Opera during that winter of 1927-28. Almost at once Brecht called in Kurt Weill and announced 
that he had found a play for which Kurt might write “incidental music.” Obviously the orig- 
inal Pepusch score no longer would do; something as racy and biting, powerful and modern as 
Brecht’s own language was called for, with as wide and daring a range of reference. No rush, of 
course, no deadline; time enough for that if a producer gave them the go-ahead after Brecht 
had shown around a few completed scenes. 

This would be the second collaboration of Brecht and Weill, and their first complete play 
with music. It was Kurt who first had gone to see Brecht early in 1927 (as I remember) ; he 
had read poems by Brecht that had stirred him deeply, and which said in words what he 
felt increasingly drawn to say in music; he also knew Brecht had written one explosively 
controversial play, Mann ist Mann, produced in Darmstadt, that sounded close to his own 
ideas of theatre. Kurt had written three operas which had been applauded by the most 
austere music critics; Weill, Krenek, Hindemith were rated as the three most gifted young 
opera composers in Germany. But Kurt felt strongly that serious composers had withdrawn 
into too rarefied an atmosphere, he insisted that the widening gap between them and the great 
public must be bridged at all costs. “What do you want to become, a Verdi of the poor?” scof- 
fingly asked his teacher Busoni. “Is that so bad?” Kurt had replied, deceptively mild. Now, 
at his first meeting with Brecht, Kurt discovered that Brecht seemed genuinely excited by 
the idea of writing something that required music. He himself played the guitar, sang old 
ballads amateurishly but with an odd magnetism, had even composed sketchy accompani- 
ments to ballads that he had written. At the moment he had nothing for Kurt, but he promised 
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BELOW: The final scene of the original 
Berlin production is represented in this 
Lotte Reiniger silhouette. The English 
adaptation by Marc Blitzstein is dupli- 
cating its New York success in a Lon- 
don production. The latter opened on 
February 9 


In the early thirties a German film ver- 
sion of this modern classic was produced 
with Miss Lenya once more as Jenny 
A quarter century later the score’s 
‘Moritat” or “Ballad of Mack the Knife 
had become a popular song hit in this 


country 


to rummage in his head; maybe there was an idea among the scraps of paper he had brought 
up in a willow basket from Augsburg, his Bavarian birthplace. 

And suddenly he did turn up something, not a full play but a cycle of songs about an 
imaginary city on Florida’s Gold Coast, called Mahagonny, to be sung by a mixture of real 
singers and straight actors, and tied together by a dramatic narrative. The setting was to be 
a boxing ring, but there were to be no backdrops; irstead Caspar Neher would do a series of 
fantastic drawings to be flashed on a big screen. This is what has been named Das Kleine 
Mahagonny, and no modern work outside of Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du printemps ever created 
such a scandal at its premiére, which occurred at the snooty Baden-Baden Festival. Half the 
public cheered madly, the other half booed and whistled—and Brecht had provided his cast 
with toy whistles so that they could whistle back. By the way, I sang the prostitute Jenny 
atethesimsisience of both authors; until then I had been a dancer and a straight actress, and 
never had stidied singing. I couldn’t read a note—exactly why I was chosen! Also, I sang my 
first sOfig iff English, taught me phonetically by Greta Keller: “Oh, moon of Alabama .. .” 

But t8@ hard-boiled Berlin theatre ##@Bld_ had @i@% been impressed by our clamorous 
reception at @ highProw festival. If Brecht Showed a fewyproducers anything of Bettler Oper, 
as he now galfed it, no warmly receptive Word Game Back to us. Kurt and I were living in 
the pension! Hagsforth on the Louisenplate; Sur two Ooms were dominated by paintings of 
a hideously Bloody deer hunt, and the furniture was painted pitch- black. (We called it “Grien- 
eigen,” aftéfya famous Berlin funes#l @arlor) Kurt had ®wo or three pupils and painfully 
as a little extra to our meager income by writing eriticis™ of radio musical programs. I got 

1 ot@asional acting job, mostly injswburban theatres. | was always at his desk by 
nine (he rarely used the piano when Werking— t, as Ocden Nash was to note later, as 
a rest f his pipe) . completely absorbed and like a happy child, “Th was nevelmto change, 
asa foutine) except for actual interruption for reNestpals or (cont itim Qe eninge 92) 
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The Wisconsin 
Players at Work 


by Gretchen Leitzell 


The University of Wisconsin Players have 
neatly solved the conflict currently raging in 
academic circles—that of Art Theatre versus 
Commercialism. Their answer? Variety. Vari- 
ety in every respect, from choice of plays to 
means of production. The five major produc- 
tions put on every year by the Players usually 
include a musical, two comedies and two serious 
plays, among them at least one modern hit and 
one classic. The only criterion for selection is 
quality. This year’s bill, for example, includes 
Dial “M” for Murder, The Confidential Clerk, 
Gianni Schicchi and Trial by Jury (in a double 
bill), As You Like It and The Fifth Season. 

Since the Players receive no subsidy, the 
productions must have enough general appeal 
for a wide audience to be profitable. “Through 
the years, we have developed a very loyal audi- 
ence of Madison theatregoers, in addition to 
university students,” Professor Ronald Mitchell, 
chairman of the the speech department, points 
out. “However, to keep them returning for 
more, we have to put on good shows.” Mitchell 
feels that by having a varied program of well- 
selected, well-performed productions, the Play- 
ers can appeal to a large, paying audience. The 
proof of this pudding is in the box office. For 
ten consecutive years, the Players have enjoyed 
a 100 per cent advance sellout of “season 
ticket” coupon books. In addition to operating 
without outside financial help from the univer- 
sity, endowment, or funds from other sources, 
the Players have been able to subsidize exten- 
sive experimental productions. 

Sixteen years ago the University of Wiscon- 
sin dedicated a $1,000,000 theatre wing of the 
Wisconsin Union, which Alfred Lunt described 
as “the most beautiful theatre in the world.” 
It was opened by Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 
playing in The Taming of the Shrew. Since 
then the Players have produced more than 140 
shows in this theatre for a total audience of 
nearly 750,000 persons. 

The professional caliber of Players’ -produc- 
tions is indicated by the large number of now- 
famous stars who have emerged from this uni- 
versity theatre. Among them are Fredric 
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March, Don Ameche (namesake Alan Ameche 
preferred the football field), Tom Ewell, Wil- 
lard Waterman and Ben Park. The organiza- 
tion also has served as a training ground for 
Warren Enters, director of the Cherry Lane 
Theatre in New York; Cy Howard and Alan 
Schneider, who directed Anastasia for Broad- 
way. But the primary purpose of the Players 
is not training for the professional stage. 
“Rather,” says Professor Mitchell, “our aim is 
to encourage a love for the theatre itself, and 
to give the entire university community an 
opportunity to participate in theatre.” All 
Players’ work is strictly extracurricular and 
open to all students. Competition is very severe, 
and a budding Broadway aspirant may find 
himself playing opposite a future doctor, law- 
yer or engineer. For example, one talented 
actor this season is Norman Fogel, who soon 
will win his doctorate in chemistry. 

Technical director of the Players is Profes- 
sor Fredrick Buerki, whose guiding genius is 
reflected in the number of producers and di- 
rectors who are alumni of the Players. Pro- 
fessor Buerki, also director of Wisconsin’s 
famed Haresfoot Club, stresses the educational 
importance of undergraduate theatre work. He 
feels that “those who act in college plays today 
will make the good playgoers of tomorrow.” 

The superb technical facilities of the Wis- 
consin Union Theatre enable the Players to put 
on their productions with the professional qual- 
ity in staging and lighting that is possible in 
a Broadway theatre. These facilities were de- 
signed under the direction of Lee Simonson, 
who acted as consultant for the entire project. 

To permit both box-office production and ex- 
perimental work, there are two complete audi- 
toriums. The main theatre, which has a seating 
capacity of thirteen hundred, was designed to 
insure that every seat in the house affords a 
view of the stage from a good perspective. 
Acoustical design has eliminated virtually all 
dead areas. A Major-Modulite switchboard per- 
mits an almost infinite variety of lighting ef- 
fects. The theatre’s excellent natural acoustics 
are supplemented by an automatic electronic 
sound system. 

An example of the production and staging 
variety possible is the double bill of Gianni 
Schicchi and Trial by Jury. To further empha- 
size the contrast between the music of Sullivan 
and Puccini, the two works were staged as 
differently as possible. For Giinni Schicchi, a 
full realistic setting was used, with very rich 
lighting effects and costumes. The setting for 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, however, was 
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light and impressionistic, echoing the simplic- 
ity of the costumes. 

The Play Circle is a second theatre designed 
specifically for experimental work. It is a 
small auditorium seating 168 persons, and is 
equipped with a small center stage flanked by 
two optional side stages. Mechanical facilities 
include a portable sound system and a portable 
switchboard. Five experimental studio produc- 
tions are presented in the Play Circle each sea- 
son. Two bills comprise one-acts, directed by 
undergraduates, and two are full-length pro- 
ductions, directed by graduate students. The 
final program is a production of student-writ- 
ten one-acts, the winners of annual playwriting 
contests sponsored by the Players for the pur- 
pose of encouraging student talent and interest. 

Many staging effects are possible with the 
flexible stage arrangement. Sometimes only the 
center area is used, sometimes all three. Since 
these stages are all quite small, realistic box 
sets are usually avoided, and full sway is given 
to impressionism and symbolism. Occasionally 
only the bare stage itself is utilized, treated 
like the Elizabethan platform stage. A produc- 
tion of Bartholomew Fair used all three stages 
in imitation of the Jacobean theatre. In this 
impressionistic setting each stage represented 
a different scene, to provide fluid staging. An 
added experimental feature of this show was 
the introduction in the last act of puppets, who 
mingled in the play’s action with characters 
played by flesh-and-blood actors. A modernized 
version of Julius Caesar also used the three 
stages. Presented in semimodern dress and in a 
stark, symbolic setting, Shakespeare was modi- 
fied even to the point of replacing swords by 
guns. To provide closer audience contact, a few 
eharacters were planted among audience mem- 
bers; some also were stationed in lighting 
troughs overhanging the stage. O’Neill’s Desire 
under the Elms introduced a double-decker ef- 
fect on center stage. The problem of represent- 
ing several rooms on the stage of this small 
auditorium was solved by having each of the 
two adjoining stages contain an additional 
room. 

In the past few years the Players have 
branched out into television. They produced 
Medea in December, 1954, over WHA-TV, one 
of the few educational TV stations in the 
United States. Since that time they also have 
performed a series of original television one- 
acts. As television and new forms develop, the 
Players will continue to adapt. But always they 
abide by that old, but never trite, expression— 
“The play’s the thing.” 
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The Wisconsin Players are housed in this handsome 
Wisconsin Union structure. There are facilities for 
box-office production and experimental work. 


























































DE LONGE 








The flexible policy of the Wisconsin Players permits 
a maximum of variety in production. This season they 
staged the short Puccini opera Gianni Schicchi. 
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The Gilbert and Sullivan operetta Trial by Jury (pic- 
tured) shared a bill with Gianni Schicchi this season. 
Classics and modern plays also are represented. 














The London Theatre 
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KING HENRY V: a play by William Shakespeare, presented by 
the Old Vic Company, directed by Michael Benthall, décor and cos- 
tumes by Audrey Cruddas, music composed by Frederick Marshall; 
opened December 13, 1955, at the Old Vic Theatre. 


THE CAST 


CHORUS 

KING HENRY V 

DUKE OF EXETER 

EARL OF WESTMORELAND 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
BISHOP OF ELY 
RAMBURES 

BARDOLPH 

NYM 

PISTOL 

MISTRESS QUICKLY 

BOY 

DUKE OF BEDFORD 

LORD SCROOP 

EARL OF CAMBRIDGE 

SIR THOMAS GREY 
CHARLES VI 

LEWIS, THE DAUPHIN 
THE CONSTABLE OF FRANCE 
MONTJOY 

FLUELLEN 

GOWER 

JAMY 

MACMORRIS 

GOVERNOR OF HARFLEUR 
KATHERINE 

ALICE 

DUKE OF ORLEANS 

DUKE OF GLOUCESTER 
SIR THOMAS ERPINGHAM 
COURT 

BATES 

WILLIAMS 

DUKE OF SALISBURY 
DUKE OF YORK 

A FRENCH SOLDIER 
ENGLISH HERALD 
ISABEL 

DUKE OF BURGUNDY 








John Neville 
Richard Burton 
Jack Gwillim 
Denis Holmes 
Harold Kasket 
John Woodvine 
James Villiers 
Aubrey Morris 
Job Stewart 
Richard Wordsworth 
Rachel Roberts 
John Greenwood 
Peter Needham 
Derek Francis 
Edward Harvey 
Bryan Pringle 
Gerald Cross 
John Wood 
Charles Gray 
Anthony White 
Dudley Jones 
Derek Francis 
John Fraser 
John Woodvine 
Bryan Pringle 
Zena Walker 
Rachel Roberts 
Harold Kasket 
Keith Taylor 
Edward Harvey 
Tom Kneebone 
John Fraser 
Clifford Williams 
Ronald Allen 
Bryan Pringle 
David Saire 
Derry Nesbitt 
Margaret Courtenay 
Charles Gray 


CITIZENS, LORDS, LADIES, PAGES, SOLDIERS, ETC.: 


John Fraser, John Greenwood, Edward Harvey, Tom Knee- 
bone, Aubrey Morris, Bryan Pringle, Nicholas Richardson, 
David Saire, Job Stewart, Anthony White, Clifford Williams, 
John Woodvine, Annette Crosbie, Gillian Neason. 





work. The comedians, especially 
Nym, Fluellen, and Mistress Quickly, 
are the best I have ever seen in these 
parts, and Burton himself gives a 
most impressive performance, power- 
ful, honest, forthright and moving. 
He never compromises for the sake 
of glamour or sympathy. Neville as 
the chorus, on the other hand, is 
glamorous to an almost alarming 
degree and displays all the arts and 
graces of the costume actor, to the 
delight of his admirers upstairs. The 
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two actors now have opened in 
Othello, in which they are alternat- 
ing as Othello and Iago, with Rose- 
mary Harris as Desdemona and 
Wendy Hiller as Emilia. An Iago lies 
within the compass of either actor 

more convincingly with Burton's 
greater reality. But Burton’s vigour 
plus Neville’s voice, taken together, 
probably would still leave us a long 
way short of Othello’s greatness of 
soul. The stunt of alternating the 
parts, while it always has been popu- 


lar with actors and their less dis- 
criminating fans, can rarely have 
done honest service to the author. As 
exponents of two sharply contrasted 
Shakespearian styles, it is not with- 
out interest. 

The production of Hamlet at the 
Phoenix Theatre is by Peter Brook. 
It made a highly publicized prelimi- 
nary visit to Moscow, surely the first 
time that the Soviet capital has been 
used as a theatrical New Haven. It 
is hard to believe that this produc- 
tion is the work of the man whose 
creative genius brought Titus Andro- 
nicus to such a nightmare blaze of 
life. The action is perversely com- 
plex, and the unit set, serviceable 
enough in itself, puts on the most 
extravagantly improbable trappings. 
The actors do not even get the words 
right. With all his gifts and graces, 
Paul Scofield plays Hamlet with an 
almost total lack of perceptible de- 
sign. He might just as well say, “the 
readiness is all,” in the first scene 
and wish that his too, too solid flesh 
would melt in the last, for all the 
difference it would make to the un- 
folding of the inner Hamlet. Alec 
Clunes as Claudius emerges almost 
alone with a performance of subtlety 
and skill. 

Ibsen, by contrast, has been served 
faithfully in Murray Macdonald's 


THE WILD DUCK: a play by | 
Henrik Ibsen, adapted by Max 

| Faber, presented by John Clem- 

| ents, directed by Murray Mac- 


| donald, settings and costumes 


| by Laurence Irving; opened 
December 21, 1955, at the 
| Saville Theatre. 
THE CAST 
| PETERSON Graham Stuart 
JENSEN John Bennett 
MAID Jacqueline Forster 
| OLD EKDAL George Relph 
MRS. BERTHA SORBY 
Peggy Livesey 
CHAMBERLAIN KASPERSEN 
Aidan Turner | 
CHAMBERLAIN BALLE 
Michael Hitchman 
CHAMBERLAIN FLOR Alex Scott | 
GREGERS WERLE Michael Gough 
HJALMAR EKDAL 
Emlyn Williams 
HAAKON WERLE Charles Carson 
FIRST GUEST Barry Barton 
SECOND GUEST Harry Bowers 
GRAABERG Robert Beaumont | 
GINA EKDAL Angela Baddeley 
| HEDWIG Dorothy Tutin | 
| DR. RELLING Laurence Hardy | 
MOLVIK Robert Beawmont | 
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perceptive staging of The Wild Duck. 
With the aid of a new translation, 
Macdonald has given the play the 
impact of reality and made it both 
touching and funny as it moves, with 
Ibsen’s terrifying relentlessness, to- 
ward inevitable doom. Dorothy Tu- 
tin’s Hedwig was faultlessly played 
and moved practically everybody 
more than it happened to move me. 
Angela Baddeley and George Relph 
contributed performances of pro- 
found simplicity and truth. Only the 
characters of Gregers and Hjalmar 
now challenge our credulity a little. 
Such men still exist most recogniz- 
ably. But the language and idiom 
both of idealism and egomania are 
possibly less ingenuous and extrava- 
gant nowadays. 

This production launched a vitally 
interesting new experiment by the 
actor-manager John Clements. He is 
presenting a series of classic revivals 
at the Saville Theatre for a strictly 
limited West End run of eight and a 
half weeks, preceded by a brief tour. 
When the play closes it is televised 
in an eighty-three-minute version 
over the ITA television channels. 
This TV presentation is to provide 
the margin of financial security im- 
possible to achieve in so short a run. 
Stars are more easily obtainable be- 
cause the brevity of the commitment 
does not interfere too greatly with 
movie work or other more lucrative 
offers. At this writing The Rivals has 
succeeded The Wild Duck, with an 
equally strong cast. Shaw, Congreve 
and Shakespeare are likely to be 
represented during the coming sea- 
son, and audiences have received 
plenty of evidence that every pro- 
duction will be of the style and qual- 
ity which distinguish Mr. Clements’ 
work. It is a project of solidity and 
worth which may well be copied else- 
where. 

Another valuable experiment is to 
be initiated very shortly at the Royal 
Court Theatre under the general 
direction of George Devine. He will 
present a series of modern plays in 
repertory, two within the first two 
weeks, two more a month later and 
so forth, alternating them according 
to their popularity in a continuous 
bill. Arthur Miller’s The Crucible, 
never yet played in London, will be 
the second play; a dramatization of 
Nigel Dennis’ Cards of Identity will 
come later; a play by a new author, 
which arrived unheralded through 
the mail, will be the fourth offering. 
There will be a permanent basic 
company augmented by leading play- 
ers for particular parts. Occasionally 
the repertory scheme will be laid 
aside for a limited period of five or 
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six weeks, for a special production 
demanding increased man power and 
a star of extra magnitude. For in- 
stance, in September Peggy Ashcroft 
will appear for such a limited pe- 
riod in Berthold Brecht’s The Good 
Woman of Setzuan. 

Once more stars have been found 
very willing to fit in their other 
commitments with such a scheme as 
this. It is made easier for them by 
the fact that British film studios are 
within commuting distance of Lon- 
don and do not involve a long-term 
exile three thousand miles from their 
theatre home—a fortunate geograph- 
ical arrangement which undoubtedly 
has helped the London theatre im- 
measurably. It is also to be noted 
that neither Mr. Clements nor Mr. 
Devine is seeking a “membership” or 
“subscription” audience. It is their 
view that if the shows are good, 
people will buy tickets anyway, and 
that the attempt to sell a “package 
deal” might well be regarded with 
suspicion. 

The Arts Theatre Club and the 
new enterprise at the Court provide 
the readiest outlet for new plays 
which do not brandish the tokens of 
commercial success. The better stock 
companies outside London continue 
to present a certain number; Sailor 
Beware!, for instance, came from 
Worthing, and The Queen and the 
Rebels from Coventry. But there has 
been a considerable decline in the 
number of club theatres and Sunday- 
night societies which used to flourish 
in London—coinciding, oddly enough, 
with the rise and growth of our off- 
Broadway groups in New York. The 
classics are always handsomely cared 
for, but new playwrights with “some- 
thing to say” have a struggle to get 
it said in the West End. In New York 
it is the other way around. 

Broadway, for all its maniac econ- 
omy of smash hit or total flop, is 
often a more turbulent and stimulat- 
ing theatre street than Shaftesbury 
Avenue. The only trouble is, you can- 
not live on it. But despite its paucity 
of theatres, it has discovered play- 
wrights of guts and excitement, and 
its actors reflect, naturally enough, 
the qualities of their authors. They 
tend to have far less finesse and 
craftsmanship than their English 
counterparts, but more vigour and 
inner force. London has a number of 
very able directors and accomplished 
designers, but few of them use their 
stages as freely, boldly or inventively 
as the best of the Americans. Stage 
design clings more to the accepted 
conventions and is content, as a rule, 
to be decorative and realistic. Light- 
ing is flat, utilitarian and banal. The 


actors are rendered visible, little 
more. Though English technicians 
and technical equipment are often 
better than those in America, there 
are few signs of that vital, searching 
theatre imagination which is almost 
always in evidence somewhere on 
Broadway. 

But if there is a placid quality 
about the English theatre, there is 
still a sense of stability. Against this 
may be set a few disturbing signs: 
rising costs, some tightening of union 
regulations, the impact of TV (not 
as yet assessed or fully imagined) 
and the processes of centralisation 
which so easily can rob a theatre of 
its roots. The old “road” is rapidly 
going, except for pre-London tryout 
tours. Local stock companies, though 
here they are fully professional and 
some have done invaluable service, 
are not always able to maintain 
much standard of achievement under 
the gruelling conditions of “weekly 
rep.” Lovers of Shakespeare con- 
verge on Stratford or the Old Vic 
to the extinction of the old touring 
repertories. “Show busses” bring the 
provincial theatregoer to London 
while his own “Opera House” or 
“Theatre Royal” is pulled down for 
a new office building. This is prob- 
ably inevitable; but, as we have seen 
so clearly in America, it can be a 
very unhealthy thing for manager, 
actor and audience alike. 

But the greatest danger to the 
English theatre is the apparent 
dearth of plays. Announcements for 
the coming season already include 
eight American plays, among them 
Janus, Bus Stop, The Rainmaker and 
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RUIDOSO SUMMER THEATRE 


NEW MEXICO MOUNTAIN SUMMER 
PLAYGROUND 


Eastern New Mexico University announces the 
second season of the Ruidoso Summer Theatre 
in the mountains of Southern New Mexico. 
Eight-week session— 


June 11 — August 5 


University credit—eight semester hours (five 
courses)—Graduate or undergraduate. 


Three plays to be presented with 
six performances of each 


Scholarships Offered |e Enrollment 
For og write Dr. R. Lyle Hagan, 
NMU, Portales, New Mexico 


Te & Publicity—A. Eugene Mann, 
Director of Public Relations, 
ENMU, Portales, New Mexico. 


DRAMA SEMINAR 


Will accept six students 


Five Weeks June 23-July 28 
Private Lodge, Wis., on Lake Michigan 


Learn to find the qualities WITHIN you that 
individualize your interpretations and create 
FOR you, an audience warmly devoted TO 
you! 


Contact Doris C. Glenn, Assoc. Director 
Cleveland Play House Children’s Theatre 
7710 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Don Swann, Jr. 


presents 


THE HILLTOP THEATRE, Inc. 


Maryland's Oldest Summer Stock Theatre 


19th Season 

16 Weeks 

Opening May 28, 1956 
Full Equity Company 

Limited number of apprentices 

Scholarships 

Curriculum State Approved 
G.I. Bill 
Write: 


Registrar, Hilitop Theatre, inc., 
Lutherville, Md. 
Phone: Valley 3-2404 


ACTORS’ 
“STUDIO 29" 


Professional Training for the 
Stage. Acting—Directing. 


Concentration on development of 
Actor’s Creative abilities and cultiva- 
tion of the technical means at his 
command. 


Private and class training, participa- 
tion by all Students in workshop and 
public stage productions. 


WRITE NOW FOR INFORMATION 


29 East i6th Ave., Deaver, Colorade 
aateew "Studio "hens ACome 2-022 


The Diary of Anne Frank. Leslie 
Caron will play Gigi, in the version 
used in New York, and Tyrone Power 
will appear in The Devil’s Disciple. 
But some of the wandering stars of 
the London theatre are coming home, 
among them Sybil Thorndike and 
Lewis Casson, now on their way 
back from South Africa, and Peggy 
Ashcroft and Edith Evans, who will 
appear in The Chalk Garden, directed 
by John Gielgud. Vivien Leigh will 
be in Noel Coward's new play, Rob- 
ert Morley in one by Gerald Savory. 
Alec Guinness is returning this 
spring in an adaptation by Peter 
Glenville of a farce by Georges Fey- 
deau, titled Free Exchange. The 
Peter Brook-Paul Scofield team will 
continue their activities with Gra- 
ham Greene’s The Power and the 
Glory and T. S. Eliot’s The Family 
Reunion. The Old Vic repertory will 
be enlarged to include a revival of 
Troilus and Cressida directed by Ty- 
rone Guthrie. Against all this ac- 
tivity only two new English plays 
from younger authors as yet appear 
in the lists, one by James Parrish 
and one by Peter Watling. 

The record inescapably indicates a 
certain lack of enterprise on the part 
of West End managements. Gigi, 
The Chalk Garden and Anna Frank’s 
Diary were all, or so one supposes, 
as easily available to them as to 
their more harassed New York con- 
freres. Yet they have a wealth of 
actors to draw from, and a solid 
public whose tastes are by no means 
predictable but who still have play- 
going in their blood. The theatre 
itself is officially recognizable and 
publicly honored for what it is, an 
essential part of civilized society and 
not a show-shop or a field for gam- 
blers and fanatics. A little more 
courage, a little more vision would 
seem to be in order. Or perhaps the 
younger generation, if it has the 
requisite ability, would do well to 
knock loudly on the door. 


” THEATRE 


Maurice Gnesin, 
Ph. D. 


Head of the School 
Mary Agnes Doyle 


issistant Head 


ACTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company—260 shows annually 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write Alliene V. Stierwalt, Registrar 
Dept. T, Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3 
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PETERBOROUGH 
PLAYERS ‘::° 


Apprentice Group 


July - August 


Classes and parts in professional 
production 


For information concerning tuition, 
schedule, etc., write: 

Edith Bond Stearns 

Box | 

Peterborough, N. H 








PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


July 3 - August 25 


CHARLOTTE PERRY BARNEY BROWN 
drama 
HELEN TAMIRIS 
ELEANOR KING VIRGINIA TANNER 
contemporary dance 
DRID WILLIAMS DON FIBIGER 
ballet and mime children's theatre 
THEATRE FESTIVAL, July 21 - Aug. 24 
address: PORTIA A. MANSFIELD, 
Steamboat Springs, Coto. 


before April 20 
address box 4026, Carmel, Calif. 





TOWER RANCH SUMMER THEATRE 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


10th Successful Season 
All Professional 


Accepting Apprentice Application 


Professional Training in acting and 
all phases of the theatre. 


No Tuition Room and Board Only 


Address — Mrs. C. H. Jackson 
7210 Oak Street 
River Forest, Ill. 


The actors, playwrights, and directors of several 
democratic European countries do not experience 
the extremes of unemployment and competition 
that face Americans. In Norway, for instance, al! 
actors benefit from a special contract system that 
is equivalent to a guaranteed annual wage. Also, 
the admission prices to opera, ballet, and drama 
are generally lower than they are in the United 
States. The pamphiet 


SUBSIDIZATION OF THE ARTS 


by Emmett Groseclose 


describes the programs of governmental sub- 
sidization that make these conditions possible. 


35c per copy 
Regular trade discounts on bulk orders to schools, 
libraries, bookstores, unions, and organizations. 
Write the publisher for rates. 
Student League for Industrial Democracy 
Publications Committee 
112 East 19 Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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The Ziegfeld Follies—A Formula with Class 


be such revues as Artists and 
Models, the Earl Carroll Vanities 
and the Music Box Revue, which 
had genuine quality. Florenz Zieg- 
feld took the competition in stride. 
He took pride in the suceess of his 
1919 production, in the place that 
he had made for himself as a pro- 
ducer. He had his own private zoo 
at Hastings-on-Hudson, and he had 
money in the bank. He certainly did 
not foresee dying broke in another 
twelve years and owing half a 
million. 


Florenz Ziegfeld was a man with 
an engaging smile and a hawklike 
nose and all the charm in the world 
when he wanted to have it, and 
show it. He had considerably more 
temperament than anybody he ever 
managed, all the way from Sandow 
the Strong Man and Anna Held to 
W. C. Fields and Marilyn Miller. He 
squandered money on his produc- 
tions, his whims, his affectations. He 
were imported lavender shirts, went 
in for 500-word telegrams, had hour- 
long conversations by long-distance 
telephone, sent to South Africa for 
baby elephants and often sent spe- 
cial messengers to Baltimore for 
terrapin. 


He frequently sent long and petu- 
lant telegrams to coworkers who 
were in the same theatre with him 
when the telegrams were dictated. 
When a stage setting was presented 
to him in its entirety for the first 
time at a rehearsal and any of the 
details displeased him, he would cas- 
ually order all of it scrapped, and 
at a cost of thousands of dollars, 
but he was extraordinarily careful 
about small expenses. He expected 
his telephone bill to be enormous, 
and it generally was. He always in- 
sisted, however, that unnecessary 
lights be turned off, and he was for- 


THE KALAMAZOO — 
CIVIC PLAYERS 


Staff Positions Open 
*® Technical Director 
® Production Ass't 
* Costumiere 
1956-57 Season 
(Sept. to June) 
Write for Particulars 


329 SO. PARK ST. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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ever complaining about the cost of 
bottled spring water. 

When I first called upon Florenz 
Ziegfeld in his ornate offices in the 
Ziegfeld Theatre at about the time 
of his production of Show Boat, 
there was a parade of tiny elephants 
across his desk—elephants in jade, 
ivory, silver and even gold. He al- 
ways had an elephant in one of his 
pockets, and he usually went around 
with a lot of currency. He lost a 
million or so in the Wall Street 
crash of 1929, but he continued send- 
ing his prodigious telegrams and 
calling via long-distance, and there 
were freshly cut flowers in every 
room every day at Hastings-on-Hud- 
son. “Baby,” he once said to Billie 
Burke, “I do love fresh flowers, and 
I do love to telephone.” It was in 
Miss Burke’s gay and entertaining 
book With a Feather on My Nose 
that she made this observation: 
“Money had no meaning for Flo as 
capital or investment. It was some- 
thing he used, like scenery or music, 
something with which to produce 
shows, or something he played with 
when he gambled.” 

I knew Florenz Ziegfeld from the 
time of the 1919 Follies until his 
last, the production of 1931. I did 
interviews with him several times 
at the New Amsterdam Theatre and 
at the Ziegfeld, saw him in Chicago 
and on the Coast, and once spent a 
pleasant afternoon at Hastings as he 
showed me his herd of deer, his lion 
cubs, his baby elephants, his bears, 
buffalo and parrots and geese and 
dogs. 

When I first set eyes upon him, 
however, he didn’t know that I was 
alive. It was in the city of Savannah 
and in the hotel that is called the 
DeSoto. Billie Burke was touring in 
Jerry, the play in which she was 


THE WHITE BARN 


Westport, Connecticut 


has the honor to announce that 


appearing in New York at the time 
of their marriage. He had come 
South with her. I was assigned by 
the Savannah Press, for which I 
was a cub reporter, to see Miss 
Burke. I went to the DeSoto and 
waited an hour. Two hours. Three. 


Finally the day clerk, a genial 
fellow named Mac, looked up and 
said: “Here she comes now.” And 
down the corridor and toward the 
desk skipped a beautiful redhead. 
There was a tall man at her heels. 
I went to Miss Burke and presented 
myself. She was quite gracious. The 
tall man moved to the other side of 
the corridor. Miss Burke chatted ex- 
citingly for some ten minutes, turned 
to her companion and said, “Ready, 
Flo?” Then they strolled toward the 
elevators. 


I asked Mac about the man with 
Billie Burke. “Let’s see,” he said. 
“Yeah—here it is. His name is Zieg- 
feld, F. Ziegfeld. I’m told they’re 
married, and maybe they are. Who 
is this Ziegfeld—an actor? I’ve never 
heard of him.” 

Nor had I. 


The 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 

Two Years Intensive Training 
in Theatre Techniques 

Also 


Six Weeks Summer Session 
June 18 - July 27 


Catalog A on request 
Interviews by appointment 


340 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 8-3770 


THEATRE 


MISS EVA LE GALLIENNE 


will teach three acting courses 
SHAKESPEARE-IBSEN-—CHEKHOV 
10 weeks beginning June 19 


Classes limited to professionals and advanced drama students. A 
selection of scenes to be presented at the end of the course to an 


invited audience. 


For information on schedule, fees, etc., write Lucille Lortel, office, 
White Barn Theatre, 113 West 57th St. After June 1, White Barn 
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Three Stratfords, One Goal 
(continued from page $2) 
pendulum in America has swung far 
toward realism, and in that direction 
has produced fascinating and bril- 
liant results in terms of writing, act- 
ing and staging. Theatre economy, 
even more than in England, has de- 
manded simpler settings and smaller 
casts. This has given a great oppor- 
tunity to an introspective school of 
writers, who in turn have needed an 
introspective school of actors, so that 
the American theatre now abounds in 
actors who can bring a focussed inten- 
sity to their work like an oxyacety- 
lene blowlamp. In this the American 
stage is unsurpassed. But there are 
signs that the pendulum has come 
to the end of its beat and is about 
to swing the other way. I have heard 
many American actors and directors 
express a sense of feeling trapped 
by the ingrowing nature of their 
work: without losing intensity they 
seek more expansive themes. They 
are aware that there is no one 
truth, only a million facets of truth, 
and that they have been pursuing a 
facet which now begins to cramp 

and encumber them. 

To such men Stratford, Connecti- 
cut, can give an outlet, for Shake- 
speare embraces more facets of truth 
than any other writer who has lived. 
There is realism in his writing, cer- 
tainly, but there is also a poetic 
reality which transcends realism 
elusive to interpret but immensely 
satisfying when caught. The pendu- 
lum must go on swinging to and fro; 
it must be allowed to settle no more 
on Shakespeare than on the most 
realistic of the moderns; but Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, will prove inval- 
uable as a mark to which the pen- 
dulum can begin to swing back. 

Stratford-on-Avon in England is a 
much longer-established and much 
more complicated organism than 
either of the other two theatres. 


SoNIVERSIT Y 


There the old, simple, straightfor- 
ward battle for recognition is over. 
Now the more difficult battle is on— 
to maintain a standard, to guard 
against hardening of the artistic ar- 
teries, and to play a responsible part 
in the theatrical life of the country. 
For a theatre, like an individual or 
any other organism, acquires respon- 
sibility along with success, and must 
be continually seeking to re-create 
itself if it is to remain healthy. 

I myself would be the last to ex- 
press concisely—and on paper, at 
that—what the immediate policy of 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
should be. It would be like laying 
down the course of a sailing ship 
without allowing for the squalls and 
currents which change capriciously 
all the time, and must be coped with 
by constant adjustments of sail and 
rudder. To be unflexible and dog- 
matic about the course can lead a 
theatre into being becalmed or ship- 
wrecked. 

Stratford's function is obviously to 
maintain the highest possible stand- 
ards of Shakespearean acting and 
production. But to achieve this is a 
yearly conjuring trick, for Stratford, 
though a national institution, is not 
a National Theatre and receives no 
subsidy of any kind beyond remis- 
sion of the Entertainment Tax. This 
means that Stratford can only pay 
extremely modest salaries to its 
stars, who, after they have spent a 
whole year wearing a crown of glory 
on their heads, simply cannot afford 
to repeat the experience for fear of 
the bankruptcy court. Yet the sup- 
ply of great actors and actresses in 
England, capable of playing Shake- 
speare’s leads to the full, is by no 
means endless. Nor is the supply of 
first-class directors with experience 
in dealing with the particular prob- 
lems of Shakespearean production. 
We have stimulated the taste for a 
very high standard of work, and the 
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press now demands a maintenance 
of that standard; but the reservoirs 
of talent, tapped all the time by 
films and television with their high 
rate of remuneration, are in danger 
of running dry. That moment has 
not been reached, but the danger is 
visible. 

One answer might be some form 
of government subsidy, but the gov- 
ernment is traditionally averse to 
subsidizing theatres; and the Strat- 
ford governors, who have had to bat- 
tle every inch of the way, are 
traditionally averse to accepting gov- 
ernment aid. Meanwhile the press 
demands the standard to which it 
has grown accustomed, and the pub- 
lic continues to clamour for its five 
Shakespeare productions a year. It 
seems as though someone, some- 
where, somehow has got to give way. 
The future, as always, is full of 
interest! 

Finally it may be worth restating, 
since it cannot be stated too often, 
why these three theatres are worth 
all the toil, care and love that are 
poured into them; why it is worth 
fighting with one’s whole vigor for 
the maintenance of the classical the- 
atre in an age in which the alterna- 
tive forms of popular entertainment 
militate strongly against it. It is not 
for any high-brow or academic rea- 
son; it is not only because the plays 
themselves have a_ transcendent 
power; it is because of the human 
need and capacity to communicate 
backward and forward in time. 
Through the symbol of the word we 
can communicate with generations 
yet unknown; through the same 
symbol we can reach back into the 
past and hear the voices of our ante- 
cedents. To allow the classical the- 
atre to perish is to cut ourselves off 
from a vast store of human expe- 
rience, and to advance the cause of 
barbarism on earth. 
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A Home for the 
Wayfaring Stranger 

(continued from page 71) 
character gained on first reading. In 
rehearsal and later in performance, 
especially under the guidance of a 
good director, constant contact with 
the character you assume sharpens 
your understanding of his motiva- 
tions and his nature, It is impossible 
for an actor not to have more insight 
into a character he plays after a 
month, than he had on opening night; 
and with this understanding which 
comes almost mystically through re- 
peated performances, the tone oft 
voice may differ here, a gesture may 
suggest itself there, a gait may be 
modified, a posture developed. All 
these things are a part of the truth 
of a role. 


It must be true that a play is 
great to the degree to which it re- 
flects truth. To feel one is adding a 
little stroke of truth to a play is a 
product of the creative excitement 
an actor brings to the work of a 
playwright. It is one of the wonder- 
ful enigmas of the theatre that re- 
peated performances of the same 
part can grow in reality so progres- 
sively, instead of growing pale with 
repetition. The satisfaction that 
comes with this is one of the rewards 
of the disciplined life of an actor, 
who is regimented to the extent of 
being at the theatre every night and 
giving the best performance he can. 


But just as children don’t grow 
and develop in a vacuum, but need 
situations, surroundings and associ- 
ates to react to and against, so no 
actor in a play ever achieves analo- 
gous dramatic growth alone. Another 
meaningful element of the theatre, 
then—inherent only in it, of all the 
entertainment media—is the oppor- 
tunity to work with others, to supply 
a spark for their performance and 
to use that which they give off to 
give life to your own. Acting in a 
play is one of the highest social ex- 
periences for me. I feel it is almost 
impossible for a scene to play well 
when even one performance in it is 
off-key. Lack of intensity on the part 
of one actor, for instance, can engen- 
der either a lack of response or an 
overemphasis in that direction; in the 
latter event this is a matter of com- 
pensation. In either case, when any 
one part is off, the right tone is lost 
for the whole scene. Acting there- 
fore has a moral aspect. If you don’t 
do the best you can, you not only let 
yourself down, you let down the rest 
of the company and the audience 
as well. 

From this derives another point. 
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Acting must be a matter of team- 
work. There is an esprit de corps 
involved in working in the theatre; 
while working for himself, one must 
work primarily for the truth of the 
play, and so for everyone else in it. 
To the extent this spirit is achieved, 
the perception of all the actors is 
heightened—with regard to their own 
roles, and the relationship of these 
roles to the others. In this fashion 
the insights of all are sharpened, and 
the motivations of the characters 
revealed and deepened, not only for 
the audience but for the other ac- 
tors. Such, it seems to me, is the 


goal of all performing. In short, an 
actor must comprehend not only his 
own assignment, but that of his fel- 
low workers. In the theatre as in 
life, we get nowhere merely by un- 
derstanding ourselves. 

As an actor, then, the theatre 
means to me a chance to grow in 
the atmosphere of my work, to ab- 
sorb a climate of joint endeavor, to 
develop a performance both within a 
role and in relation to my fellow 
actors. I know of no other calling 
which holds higher hopes for richer 
returns in both professional and per- 
sonal fulfillment. 








But the members of the club were 
flattered to hear themselves glori- 
fied in verse, The exhilaration of 
creation had touched Loesser. Hence- 
forth he would spend most of his 
free time writing verses. Before long 
he tried producing lyrics for possible 
songs. One of these, a ballad called 
“Armful of You,” was sold to a fifth- 
rate vaudevillian for $15. 


BECOME A STAR 
by working with 
stars at the school 
Hollywood talent 
scouts watch* 


He was not yet twenty when he 
submitted a handful of lyrics to Leo 
Feist, the publishing firm. The peo- 
ple there thought enough of him to 
give him a one-year contract at $100 
a week. During that year Loesser 
wrote many lyrics to music by Jo- 
seph Brandfron. Since none were con- 
sidered good enough for publication, 
the firm of Feist finally decided to dis- 
pense with Loesser’s services when 
the contract ran out. Only when he 
* Mitchell Gertz, head of the Mitchell Gertz was no longer officially connected 


Agency, one of scores of Hollywood | with Feist did that organization 
talent Scouts, casting directors, actors agents . » . . 
' issue one of his songs: “In Love with 


who regularly cover Playhouse productions, 
a Memory of You,” in December 
COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


SHOWCASES 
train for the 
“professional look” 


chats with Adriana Gutierrez, 
Mexican student actress. 
1931. That song is significant for a 
reason other than that it represents 
Loesser’s first published effort. Its 
composer was a young hopeful 
named William Schuman, now one of 
America’s major serious composers 
and president of the Juilliard Sehool 
of Music. 


CHECK THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 


Four theatres for frequent pro- 
ductions Television and 
radio studios . . . Rooftop stu- 
dio for dance and fencing .. . 
Production design workshop. 


He Passes the Ammunition for Hits 


(continued from page 75) 


To this day, deciphering a page of 
musie is a chore. All his musical 
activities — composing, playing the 
piano, singing—are guided most by 
instinct. 

Reealling the days of his youth, 
Loesser remarks: “In those years I 
had a rendezvous with failure.” 
Nothing he did or tried to do seemed 
to come out right. His academic 
schooling, never distinguished, ended 
abruptly after a single year at the 
College of the City of New York. 

His schooling over, Loesser held 
one job after another in rapid suc- 
cession. He was a process server for 
a group of lawyers. He was inspec- 
tor for a chain of restaurants. He 
was an office boy in a_ wholesale 
jewelry house. He screwed caps on 
bottles of insecticide. He worked one 
summer as waiter and pianist on 
the “borscht” circuit in the Catskill 
Mountains of New York. He was 
also a reporter for a small news- 
paper in New Rochelle, a knit-goods 
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editor of a small-town journal, and 
a press agent. The tenure of each 
job was brief, invariably terminated 
by the mutual consent of employer 
and employee, and to the relief of 
both. 

While he was floundering about 
in jobs offering small pay, he tried 
his hand at the only pastime which 
interested him: the writing of song 
lyrics. The initial impulse sending 
him to poetry was a favor done for 
a gentleman in Westchester County. 
This man was required to write a 
couplet for each guest attending an 
imminent Lions Club dinner in Tuck- 
ahoe. The gentleman in question 
confided his problem to Loesser 
while confessing his inability to cope 
with the situation. Loesser proceeded 
to write all the verses. They were, 
to tell the truth, pretty awful. One 
of them ran: 

“Secretary Albert Vincent 
Read these minutes—right 
this instant.’ 


In the early 1930's Loesser worked 
in a Broadway restaurant called 
Back Drop, where he played the 
piano and sang songs. One night a 
winsome blond actress named Lynn 
Garland came in with her company 
for supper; she kept coming back to 
hear Loesser sing and play. Lynn is 
now Mrs. Frank Loesser and they 
have been happily married for over 
fifteen years. 

In 1934 Loesser wrote his first hit 
lyric, “I Wish I Were Twins,” to 
music by Joseph Meyer. That song 
was responsible for bringing him out 
to Hollywood. With Irving Actman, 
Loesser wrote songs for several pic- 
tures produced by Universal. He 
thought so little of his efforts that 
he made no attempt to get them 
published. Evidently Universal did 
not think much of them either, for 
the company failed to renew Loes- 
ser’s contract. He went on to Para- 
mount. It was for this company that 
he gave birth to his first significant 
lyrics. With Burton Lane he wrote 
“Says My Heart” for the 1938 Fred 
MacMurray film Cocoanut Grove. 
With Hoagy Carmichael he wrote 
“Small Fry,” which Bing Crosby in- 
troduced in Sing You Sinners, and 
“Two Sleepy People” for the Bob 
Hope comedy Thanks for the Mem- 
ory. With Joseph J. Lilley he did 
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“Jingle, Jangle, Jingle,” also for a 
Fred MacMurray picture. 

His lyrics were outstandingly suc- 
cessful because he had a natural flair 
for a nicely turned phrase that 
caught the ear, and for racy Amer- 
icanisms that capture the imagina- 
tion. He picked up these phrases and 
Americanisms in different parts of 
the country, remembered them and 
drew upon them for his ideas. A sen- 
tence he frequently heard in the 
Southwest gave him the subject for 
an effective number in Guys and 
Dolls: “I love you a bushel and a 
peck, and a hug around the neck.” 
Every effect that comes off in his 
lyrics is calculated. But there are 
times when Loesser comes in for sur- 
prises. He wrote “Jingle, Jangle, 
Jingle” as a satire on Western songs 
and was astonished when it was 
treated with the utmost seriousness 
in The Forest Rangers, and became 
popular as a serious Western ballad. 

His Hollywood friends—and they 
included Irving Berlin and Jerome 
Kern—long had been trying to get 
him to write his own music. They 
liked the individual way in which he 
played the piano and sang, and they 
enjoyed his occasional improvisa- 
tions at intimate parties. One of his 
finest songs was just such an im- 
provisation. For months he and his 
wife sang “Baby, It’s Cold Outside’”’ 
at social evenings, and only then did 
Loesser decide to commercialize it in 
the Esther Williams film Neptune’s 
Daughter. Jerome Kern once told 
him: “Your lyrics make the writing 
of a melody a cinch. You're a sucker 
to let others do it.” The movie di- 
rector Edmund Goulding gave Loes- 
ser sound practical reasons for be- 
ing his own composer: “You don’t 
have to divide your royalties with 
anybody. Besides, if a song is a suc- 
cess, the other fellow doesn’t always 
get the credit.” 

Not until he wrote his dummy 
tune for “Praise the Lord,” and saw 
its meteoric swoop to popularity, did 
Loesser get the confidence he needed 
to write his own music. Since then, 
like Berlin and Porter, he has been 
writing both music and lyrics for all 
his songs. After the war, freed from 
his service commitments, he wrote 
such individual song hits as “A Tune 
for Humming,” “What Are You Do- 
ing New Year’s Eve?”, “That Feath- 
ery Feeling,” “Slow Boat to China” 
and “Hoop-dee-doo.” Others were in- 
troduced in various movies: “Talla- 
hassee” in Variety Girl, ‘(Where 
Are Yeu) Now That I Need You” in 
Red, Hot and Blue, “I Wish I Didn’t 
Leve You So” in The Perils of Paul- 
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ine, and, of course, the Academy 
Award winner, “Baby, It’s Cold Out- 
side.” 

Until recently he did his best work, 
not in front of a piano or in an office 
but in his automobile. Now traffic is 
so congested in most places that 
Loesser must be content to get ideas 
at home. He finds lyrics tougher to 
produce than melodies; the lilt and 
swing of a good lyric always sug- 
gests an appropriate tune. He mod- 
estly explains that his success is only 
the result of finding the proper for- 
mulas with which to concoct songs 
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for different situations and moods in 
his stage and film productions. Ac- 
tually his far-reaching success and 
his present lofty status in American 
popular music trace from a gift for 
avoiding formulas. There is nothing 
of the convenient matrix in songs 
like “Rodger Young,” on the one 
hand, or “Thumbelina,” on the other; 
or in “Once in Leve with Amy” 
(from Where’s Charley?) and “Slow 
Boat to China.” A writer able to 
produce the words and music for 
songs so varied in style and approach 
reveals a powerful creative gift. 





That Was a Time! 
(continued from page 80) 


out-of-town tryouts. Brecht came 
very occasionally to Hassforth’s; he 
preferred that people come to him, 
which suited Kurt perfectly, al- 
though when it was a matter of 
actual composing, he worked at 
home alone. 


Brecht lived at that time in an 
attic studio with a skylight, near the 
intersection Am Knie: no rugs and 
no curtains to speak of, big iron 
stove to battle the drafts, typewriter 
on a massive table, easel on which 
stood drawings of costumes and 
sets, huge couch against the wall. 
On this couch and around the room 
lounged the ever-present disciples, 
male and female: the men with hair 
cropped, and wearing turtle-neck 
sweaters and slacks; the women 
without make-up, their hair skinned 
back, and wearing sweaters and 
skirts—this highly stylized proleta- 
rian style set by the master. Brecht 
alone stood, looking frail in those 
days, striding back and forth in a 
fetid blue cloud from his stogy, paus- 
ing for a quick question to this sit- 
ter, a snap reaction to a line from 
another; deep-set brown eyes forever 
blinking, small white hands continu- 


ously gesturing, translating every- 


thing into terms of theatre. Some- 
times soundless laughter would 
shake him and he would slap his leg 
in an endearing way until the laugh- 
ter ended in exhausting pants, leaving 
him to rub his eyes with the back of 
his hand and repeat, “Ja, das 
ima... ” 


When Kurt arrived for a serious 
work session, the disciples would 
depart—most often Elisabeth and I 
stayed on—and the two men would 
start their discussion. Never have I 
known such a concentration of pure 
listening as Kurt could summon up, 
his face like a young seminarist’s 
behind the thick glasses; his precise 
answers were made in a quiet, deep 
voice that held a slight hint of mock- 
ery—from shyness, not arrogance, as 
some people mistakenly thought. 
Brecht and Kurt had the most enor- 
mous respect for each other’s opin- 
ions, though the relationship never 
deepened into a strong friendship (as 
it did between Kurt and Georg 
Kaiser, and later between Kurt 
and Maxwell Anderson). Sometimes 
Brecht impressed on Kurt his own 
ideas for a song, picking out chords 
on his guitar. Kurt noted these ideas 
with his grave little smile and in- 
variably said yes, he would try to 
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work them in when he got back to 
Hassforth’s. 

Early in 1928 we had not heard 
that a young German actor named 
Ernst-Josef Aufricht, deciding that 
he wanted to become a producer, had 
rented the Schiffbaurdamm-Theater. 
It was—miraculously, still is—a won- 
derful old house, all red and white 
and gold, with plaster nymphs, Tri- 
tons and cherubs adorably kitsch. 
Located in the principal theatre dis- 
trict, only a few steps from the bus- 
tling Friedrichstrasse, it had some- 
how been bypassed, obscured by big 
buildings on all sides, vaguely jinxed 
by repute. Aufricht optimistically 
began the search for a new play that 
would reopen his theatre in a blaze 
of glory. He engaged Heinrich Fis- 
cher as dramaturg, Erich Engel as 
director, and Caspar Neher as stage 
designer, then hounded publishers, 
pursued agents, haunted those leg- 
endary cafés where the gilded Bo- 
hemia met. Indeed, it was at Schlich- 
ter’s that Aufricht remembers catch- 
ing up with Bert Brecht. Yes, Brecht 
was deep in a play, but there was 
still much to be done; besides, it was 
promised to another producer. Sorry 

oh, he had another one, six scenes 
finished, written with his left hand; 
well, yes, Aufricht could take a look 
at it. A few days later, on a drizzly 
afternoon, Aufricht’s maid went to 
Brecht’s studio for the manuscript 
and returned with its pages soaked 
through. Aufricht read it through, 
dramaturg Fischer read it through— 
and amazingly they found them- 
selves wanting it! And for early fall 
production! No mention, it would ap- 
pear, of music. Aufricht told me last 
summer that it wasn’t until later, 
when Brecht brought in additional 
scenes, that he let it drop that there 
was to be incidental music by a cer- 
tain Kurt Weill. Aufricht was horri- 
fied. Wasn’t Weill that little boy 
with a reputation as an enfant ter- 
rible of atonal music? Well, that 
would be all right, he told Brecht. 
Secretly he engaged a young musi- 
cian named Theo Mackeben to look 
up the original Pepusch music, which 
later could be substituted for the 
Weill score. 


Then Aufricht advanced his date 
for the opening of the Schiffbaur- 
damm to August 28—and all dead- 
lines were terrifying to Brecht. A 
hurried consultation was held, and it 
was decided that the only way 
Brecht and Kurt could whip the 
work still ahead of them was to es- 
cape from Berlin. But to where? 
Somebody suggested a certain quiet 
little French Riviera resort. Wires 


went off for reservations, and on the 
first of June, Kurt and I left by 
train, while Brecht drove down with 
Helen Weigel and their son Stefan. 
The Brechts had rented a house near 
the plage; we had a room in a pen- 
sion hotel not far away. The two 
men wrote and rewrote furiously, 
night and day, with only hurried 
swims in between; I recall Brecht 
wading out, pants rolled up, cap on 
head, stogy in mouth. I had been 
given the part of Spelunken-Jenny 
(Aufricht now says it was after my 
audition in the tango-ballade that 
he decided to forget about Pepusch), 
and Weigel was to play the brothel 
madam, so we studied our roles. 
When we got back to Berlin, Brecht 
and Kurt had ready a nearly com- 
plete script for Engel, the director. 
Neher’s sets had been planned, and 
his drawings finished weeks before. 
The first rehearsal was upon us. 

At no time in theatre history did 
a play draw near its opening in such 
an atmosphere of utter doom. The 
word around Berlin was that Auf- 
richt, poor benighted amateur, was 
stuck with the turkey of all time. 
The disasters multiplied. Carola Ne- 
her, the ideal Polly, had rushed off 
to Davos to be with her dying hus- 
band Klabund; after frantic tele- 
phone calls, she was replaced by 
Roma Bahn. The actor who was to 
play Mr. Peachum—could it have 
been Peter Lorre?—-backed out, 
and Erich Ponto was_ brought 
from Dresden. Harald Paulsen, our 
Mackie, from operetta, and Rosa 
Valletti, our Mrs. Peachum, a popu- 
lar star in Berlin cabaret, shouted 
constant protests. Valletti—of all 
people, with her gamy repertory!— 
screamed that she wouldn’t sing 
“those filthy words” in her “Ballad 
of Dependency,” and on the last day 
of rehearsals signed a contract with 
another producer, confident that she 
would be free within the week. 
Helen Weigel suddenly burst out 
with a startling idea for her brothel 
madam—to play her legless 4 la Lon 
Chaney, pushing herself around on a 
wheeled platform; as suddenly, she 
was stricken with appendicitis and 
had to be replaced. 


Paulsen, vain even for an actor, 
insisted that his entrance as Mackie 
Messer needed building up; why not 
a song right there, all about Mackie, 
getting in mention if possible of the 
sky-blue bow tie that he wanted to 
wear? Brecht made no comment but 
next morning came in with the 
verses for the “Moritat” of Mack the 
Knife and gave them to Kurt to set 
to music. This currently popular 
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number, often called the most fa- 
mous tune written in Europe during 
the past half century, was modeled 
after the moritats (“‘mord” meaning 
murder, “tat” meaning deed) sung 
by singers at street fairs, detailing 
the hideous crimes of notorious arch- 
fiends. Kurt not only produced the 
tune overnight, he knew the name 
of the hand-organ manufacturer— 
Zucco Maggio—who could supply the 
organ on which to grind out the tune 
for the prologue. And the “Moritat” 
went not to Paulsen but to Kurt 
Gerron, who doubled as Street Singer 
and Tiger Brown. 


Among the distinguished kibitzers 
who wandered in and out of the 
stalls, I remember only one who 
contributed a truly brilliant sugges- 
tion—novelist and playwright Lion 
Feuchtwanger, who suggested a new 
title for the work: Die Dreigroschen- 
oper. Brecht agreed and at once that 
name went up on the marquee. Ac- 
tor Fritz Kortner joined with Auf- 
richt and Engel in trying to persuade 
Kurt to remove the chorale at the 
close—“It’s out of place, just like 
Bach.” Neher told me years later 
that he had said to Kurt, “If you 
ever agree to that, I'll be finished 
with you forever.” In any event the 
chorale stayed. What was supposed 
to be the final dress rehearsal, the 
night before the opening, lasted until 
after five in the morning. Every- 
body was completely distraught, 
shouting and swearing—everybody 
except Kurt Weill. The brothel scene 
was torn apart, begun over—an4d still 
didn’t work. It was after five when 
I began singing my “Solomon Song” 
—which was interrupted by the cry, 
“Stop! Stop!” So that was cut; the 
show seemed to be running hours too 
long. We heard that Aufricht was 
asking people out front if they knew 
where he could find a new play in a 
hurry. Respected Berlin theatre ora- 
cles slipped out to spread the word 
that Brecht and Weill proposed to 
insult the public with a ludicrous 
mishmash of opera, operetta, cabaret, 
straight theatre, outlandish Ameri- 
can jazz, not one thing or the other; 
why didn’t they withdraw the work 
before the opening ? 


Nor was there to be rest for any 
of us before the opening. By noon 
we were back in the theatre and 
started on a final run-through, only 
less hysterical because nobody was 
up to it. Moreover this had been an 
unusually warm summer, and the 
day was a hot one, It was late in the 
afternoon when suddenly a new 
voice was heard shouting in wild 
fury: It was Kurt, who had just dis- 
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covered that my name inadvertently 
had been omitted from the program. 
For the first and the last time in his 
whole theatre career Kurt com- 
pletely lost control—though not out 
of consideration for his own interest. 
Perhaps it was a blessing that I was 
the one who had to quiet him and 
assure him that, billing or no bill- 
ing, nothing could keep me from 
going on! 

There have been many accounts 
written of that opening night of 
Dreigroschen; it has so truly entered 
the realm of the fabulous that I 
shall be brief. Up to the stable scene 
the audience seemed cold and apa- 
thetic, as though convinced in ad- 
vance that it had come to a certain 
flop. Then after the kanonen song, 
an unbelievable roar went up, and 
from that point it was wonderfully, 
intoxicatingly clear that the public 
was with us. However, late the next 
morning as we were waiting for the 
first reviews, there persisted a crazy 
unreality about what had happened; 
nobody quite dared believe in our 
success. Nor did the reviews confirm 
it for us—they were decidedly mixed. 
Hollander wrote that he had slept 
through the whole performance. Al- 
fred Kerr, the most astute of them 
all, was greatly impressed, though 
he wondered if this was to be the 
new direction of the Berlin theatre. 
Kurt and I read hurriedly through 
Kerr’s review to the last paragraph, 
which was headed: “WHO IS SHE?” 
“From what district does she come? 
With that lilt in her voice she must 
be Austrian...” He ended: “Watch 
her. Pretty soon she will be in the 
limelight.” When we had finished 
with all the reviews, Kurt and I 
thought it should be possible to move 
from Hassforth’s into a small flat 
of our own. 


From that day Berlin was swept 


by a Dreigroschenoper fever. In the 
streets no other tunes were whistled. 


A Dreigroschen bar opened, where 
no other music was played. Imme- 
diately the “Brecht style” and the 
“Weill style” were slavishly imitated 
by other dramatists and composers. 
And Alfred Kerr’s prophecy for me 
came true with dazzling speed. Walk- 
ing through the Tiergarten I un- 
thinkingly passed a blind beggar who 
called after me, “Fraulein Lenya, is 
it only on the stage that you notice 
a blind beggar?” Perhaps the strang- 
est note of all is that people who 
scornfully had passed up that open- 
ing night began to lie about it, and 
to claim to have been there, primed 
for a sure-fire sensation! Even now, 
anybody who passed through the 
Berlin of that period, and who comes 
backstage to see me at the Theatre 
de Lys in New York, twenty-eight 
years later, feels compelled to cry, 
“Of course I was there that opening 
night!” And though I remember that 
the Schiffbaurdamm had less than 
eight hundred seats, I nod. Why net, 
after all? Sometimes, remembering 
all that madness, even to that blank 
space in the program, I’m not even 
sure that I was there myself. 
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The Actors and Children's 
Theatre 

Opinion is divided as to whether 
children’s plays are most effective 
performed by adults, young people or 
a mixture of the two, for notable 
success has been achieved with each 
type of cast. The STUDENT THEA- 
TRE in Summit, New Jersey, is a 
group in which teen-agers do all the 
work, not only acting, but scenery 
building, stage crew, making of prop- 
erties, costumes, lighting and stage 
managing. Ballet, modern dancing, 
acrobatics and pantomime form an 
integral part of the productions, and 
Peter Pan was the spring presenta- 
tion. Constance Cooper Loux is the 
director. The STROLLING PLAY- 
ERS, a sub-teen group which offered 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream in Los 
Angeles last year, is working on a 
repertory of Shakespearean plays 
under the direction of Percival Vi- 
vian, to include The Comedy of 
Errors and Twelfth Night. 


Touring Plays for Children 

The CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF 
ELMIRA COLLEGE, New York, a 
recently formed repertory touring 
company, is offering in the current 
season a new version of Sleeping 
Beauty by David Barnett, The But- 
terfly that Blushed, a new play with 
music by Fay and Joe Golden, and 
Madge Miller’s The Land of the 
Dragon. The group is composed en- 
tirely of college students under the 
direction of Joseph Golden of the 
college speech department, and their 
productions are sponsored by civic, 
educational, social and religious or- 
ganizations in the southern tier of 
New York State. 

Some 4,300 miles were covered by 
the fall tour of the HOLIDAY THE- 
ATRE in Vancouver, which pre- 
sented Mr. Timekiller by A. Fauquez 
to some 26,500 children in 91 per- 
formances directed by Joy Coghill 
While this company was touring, the 
home company in Vancouver was 
presenting The Land of the Dragon. 
Highly successful was an adaptation 
of Little Red Riding Hood as a 
Christmas musical, with special per- 
formances offered at a school for 
blind children and in a ward in the 
children’s hospital. The spring pro- 
duction is The Pied Piper. 

The Children’s Theatre of DRAKE 
UNIVERSITY in Des Moines is cele- 
brating its tenth anniversary, and 
this year’s touring production is 
Daniel Boone. One hundred and fifty 
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Theatre USA 


(continued from page 638) 


children participate in the produc- 
tions, with each play assigned two 
casts. Included in the current pro- 
gram are: The Twelve Dancing 
Princesses, Heidi and A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. Portia Boynton is 
the director. 


GRACE PRICE PRODUCTIONS 
of the PITTSBURGH CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE are celebrating their 
twenty-third season as a professional 
touring company. Along with the 
standard favorites and_ historical 
plays, the organization offers at 
least one original each year, last 
season’s new plays being Young King 
Arthur and Davy Crockett. The 
group plays to young people in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and Ohio. 

Sleeping Beauty was toured by the 
E 52 University Theatre, UNIVER- 
SITY OF DELAWARE, on its ninth 
annual tour, which opened April 19 
and is extending through May 5. 
Twenty dates were listed in commu- 
nities in Delaware and Maryland. 
Under the direction of C. Robert 
Kase, students in the university’s 
dramatic program serve as actors, 
crew and management for the tour. 


In Texas the JUNIOR THEATRE, 
sponsored by the LITTLE THEA- 
TRE OF CORPUS CHRISTI, last 
fall inaugurated a traveling theatre, 
which tours hour-long plays per- 
formed by high school students to 
various elementary schools in the 
vicinity. In addition the Junior The- 
atre presents classes in creative dra- 
matics to 150 students and offers 
three major productions a season. 
Its spring play is The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, and earlier plays this sea- 
son included The Bluebird by Mae- 
terlinck and Tom Sawyer, in Sara 
Spencer’s version. 


Museums and Children's Theatre 


Museums throughout the country 
have been active in sponsoring the- 
atre for young people. The METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART in 
New York City is offering a series 
of six events for children this season, 
which opened with The _ Stolen 
Prince, a fantasy in the Chinese 
manner, with music and dancing. It 
was presented by the CHILDREN’S 
REPERTORY GROUP of New York. 
Also in the Museum series was St. 
George and the Dragon, performed 
by the PLAYHOUSE DANCE COM- 
PANY. 


The DETROIT PUPPET THEA- 
TRE, sponsored by the DETROIT 


INSTITUTE OF ARTS and the De- 
troit News, arranged a tour of 12 
American cities during February, 
March and April for Mexico's 
leading puppet theatre troupe, El 
Nahual. The programs included Mex- 
ican national dances, folklore tales, 
pantomimes and plays in Spanish 
and English. The institute’s puppet 
theatre was organized two years ago, 
through a grant from the News. 


Children's Theatre Conference 


The national organization of chil- 
dren’s theatres is the CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE CONFERENCE, a divi- 
sion of the American Educational 
Theatre Association (A.E.T.A.) dedi- 
cated to providing the “richest possi- 
ble drama experience for the chil- 
dren.” Its annual national meetings 
and regional conferences serve as 
practical workshops which explore 
all phases of theatre for young peo- 
ple. The next national meeting will 
be in August at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The organization issues a 
newsletter which reports news of 
children’s theatre from the 15 re- 
gions of the United States as well as 
from Canada and Honolulu. Secre- 
tary of the regions is Francis Cary 
Bowen, 12 Hillside Road, Baltimore 
10, Maryland. 


Regional Opera 


The first American performance of 
Paul Hindemith’s opera Mathis der 
Maler was given in February by the 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY THEATRE, 
produced by the opera department of 
the university School of Fine and 
Applied Arts. Since its composition, 
when it provoked considerable con- 
troversy, and its “forbidden” first 
performance in Hitler’s Berlin, the 
work has become well known for its 
merit, although it had not been per- 
formed previously in this country. 

In Amherst, Massachusetts, the 
AMHERST COMMUNITY OPERA 
is presenting as its 1956 production 
two one-act operas by Gian-Carlo 
Menotti — Amelia Goes to the Ball 
and Amahl and the Night Visitors. 
Fiora Contino is musical director. 

The Opera Workshop of the COL- 
LEGE OF EMPORIA, Kansas, re- 
cently presented the premiére of an 
opera by D. W. McCaffrey and Ver- 
non Raines based on the Oscar Wilde 
short story The Happy Prince. The 
work will be given by the MOBILE 
OPERA COMPANY, Alabama, this 
summer. 
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New Plays for Children 

One of the working committees of 
the Children’s Theatre Conference 
deals with new plays, and the group 
has drawn up some helpful criteria 
for evaluating these works with the 
idea that children’s theatre can grow 
in stature if standards for new plays 
are established. A copy of these 13 
points is available from the commit- 
tee chairman, Mrs. George C. Mar- 
tin, c/o Seattle Junior Programs, 
Inc., 821 East Thomas Street, Seattle 
2. Function of the committee is to 
discover new unpublished plays for 
child audiences. 

The COMMUNITY CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE OF KANSAS CITY 
awards $100 for suitable plays for 
children from 6 to 12, to be acted 
by adults. Details are available from 
Miss Jean Hullsick, 6115 Howe Drive, 
Mission, Kansas. SEATTLE JUNIOR 
PROGRAMS also offers awards for 
children’s plays, $200 for originals 
and $75 and $150 for adaptations. 
Details are available from the Exec- 
utive Secretary, 821 East Thomas 
Street, Seattle 2. 

Vancouver’s COMMUNITY CHIL- 
DREN’S THEATRE offers a $200 
prize for the best children’s play 
suitable for acting by adults for 
juvenile audiences, 6 to 12. Open to 
residents of Canada only, the com- 
petition closes September 30, 1956, 
ard additional information is avail- 
able from Mrs. G. G. Woodward, 
1336 Devonshire Crescent, Vancou- 
ver 9, B.C. 


Children's Theatre Roundup 

The CAROUSEL JUNIOR THEA- 
TRE in Knoxville, Tennessee, pre- 
sents productions for children in 
arena style, including a recent offer- 
ing of Aladdin, in which the center 
unit was a huge, fluorescent-painted 
rock. Without the aid of a curtain 
and in darkness members of the 
young cast changed the setting, re- 
moving the rock units and drawing 
on a metallic eloth slip cover to cre- 
ate a gold palace. Other recent 
productions in children’s theatre in- 
clude Charlotte Chorpenning’s The 
Indian Captive, presented by the 
TOWN PLAYERS OF NEW CaA- 
NAAN, Connecticut, as their spring 
play, for the benefit of the local 
Caneer Society; Rip Van Winkle by 
the CHILDREN’S THEATRE ASSO- 
CIATION in Baltimore as their In- 
ternational Theatre Month offering; 
and Jack and the Beanstalk by 
IDAHO STATE COLLEGE, pre- 
sented for the local public schools. 

Innovations at the BIRMINGHAM 
JUNIOR PROGRAMS, Alabama, in- 
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clude “toy shop” classes for 50 chil- 
dren and booklets which are sent to 
teachers. The booklets give resumés 
of plays presented and suggestions 
for related classroom activities. The 
COMMUNITY CHILDREN’S THEA- 
TRE in Jackson, Mississippi, ac- 
quired its own workshop this season, 
and productions have included Treas- 
ure Island and Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, performed for audiences of 
5,000 young people, including 500 
underprivileged children. 

In its current edition Perspectives 
U.8.A., which appears in four differ- 
ent languages in countries abroad as 
well as in the United States, con- 
tains as one of its articles on Ameri- 
can cultural achievement a report on 
regional theatre in the United States, 
which includes many of the activi- 
ties of college and community the- 
atres first reported in this depart- 
ment. 


College Theatre 

BUTLER UNIVERSITY’s School 
of Religion in Indianapolis recently 
presented The Servant in the House 
by Charles Rann Kennedy, with a 
cast of seven players composed of 


young ministers serving churches in 
the area. Alfred R. Edyvean direct- 
ed. At the UNIVERSITY OF MIN- 
NESOTA in Minneapolis, Jean 
Anouilh’s Thieves’ Carnival was 
staged recently as the theatre’s third 
major production of its silver anni- 
versary season. Director Frank M. 
Whiting and designers Wendell Josal 
and Robert D. Moulton set the farce 
in the twenties, and costumed in 
black and white the stagehands who 
changed the scenery in sight of the 
audience. 

YALE UNIVERSITY is now offer- 
ing the graduate degree of Doctor of 
Fine Arts through its school of 
drama, Dean F. Curtis Canfield has 
announced. The degree is intended 
to answer a need in the educational 
theatre world by providing a doctor- 
ate for the scholar-artist sought to 
fill posts in college and university 
theatre departments. Effective July 
1, John Gassner will teach playwrit- 
ing at the Yale Drama School as 
head of the playwriting division. Mr. 
Gassner has been associaved with the 
discovery, encouragement and guid- 
ance of many leading contemporary 
American playwrights. 
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Plus and Minus at the Met 
(Continued from page 77) 


Hail and Farewell 

As already has been announced on 
everything but a loudspeaker, the 
Metropolitan Opera’s opening night 
next season is scheduled to star 
Maria Meneghini Callas in Bellini’s 
Norma. As soon as possible there- 
after, Zinka Milanov is to be fea- 
tured in a new production of Verdi's 
Ernani, and somewhat later Renata 
Tebaldi is going to get a new La 
Traviata. 

By the most remarkable kind of 
coincidence, three other Metropoli- 
tan Opera sopranos will be missing 
next season: Eleanor Steber, Vic- 
toria de los Angeles and Astrid Var- 
nay. Seems they are going to be 
awfully busy elsewhere. Miss Steber 
is scheduled to open Chicago’s Lyric 
Theatre in Puccini’s The Girl of the 
Golden West and, after further ap- 
pearances in Chicago, to take off for 
a concert trip around the world in 
the interests of the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy's Inter- 
national Exchange Program. Miss de 
los Angeles is going to include Aus- 
tralia in an upcoming itinerary 
which also will feature the Conti- 
nent. Miss Varnay, as the world’s 
leading Wagnerian soprano, finds 
her services so much in demand in 
Europe that she will have no time 
to participate in the Met’s Ring, an- 
nounced for next season. 

While all of these projects are ex- 
tremely worthy, and few would deny 
that singers like these belong to the 
world, one vital question still re- 
mains: Would they have gone else- 
where if they had been given enough 
to challenge them at the Met? In 
Miss Varnay’s case, inactivity had 
been debilitating this season—and 
several before—rather than next. 
Even with the help of new-new and 
just-as-new productions, it is hard to 
give every diva her due; but few are 
the managers like Rudolf Bing, who 
have so many first-line singers to 
spare. 


Film Fare 

The film Don Giovanni, discussed 
in this department last month, turns 
out to be just one of a number of 
operatic-type motion pictures cur- 
rently on display. Don Giovanni is 
an attempt to translate a stage pro- 
duction at Salzburg into a movie. It 
is too legitimate. Another attempt to 
bring Mozart’s dashing Don to the 
screen is titled Don Juan. It is too 
illegitimate. This Don even gallivants 
around in flower-decked barges and 


sings German instead of the Italian 
of origin or the English of unde1- 
standing in the United States. Worse, 
the Mozart contained therein is 
third-rate, rearranged and cut be- 
yond understanding. 

A picture called House of Ricordi 
purports to tell the history of 
the famous music-publishing house. 
Through composers allied to Ricordi, 
such as Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, 
Verdi and Puccini, any number of 
opportunities arise for the unseen 
singers in the cast to burst forth into 
song; too many, as when a mob 
about to riot spots Giuseppe Verdi 
and breaks out into a chorus from 
Verdi’s I Lombardi. That might be 
forgiven if the excerpts featuring 
the voices of Renata Tebaldi and 
Mario Del Monaco had been left in- 
tact, but both are cut to little more 
than the convulsive gasps and sighs 
at the finales of La Bohéme (for 
Miss Tebaldi) and Otello (for Del 
Monaco). 


More gratifying all around is a 
mixed Italian-Japanese film produc- 
tion of Puccini's Madama Butterfly. 
In this instance the cherry blossoms 
were brought to the Mediterranean, 
along with the actors and actresses, 
scenery and props. The singers on 
the sound track are all Italian, and 
the Japanese principals mouth their 
words. This effect is not as ludicrous 
as it might seem, for the Japanese 
language employs many similar 
vowel sounds, The color is lovely, 
and the photography, when one con- 
siders the hazards faced by operatic 
cameramen, is imaginative without 
being disturbing. The standout in the 
Nipponese cast, as she should be, is 
Kaoru Yachigusa, the twenty-three- 
year-old actress who plays the hap- 
less Cio-Cio-San in the classically 
pathetic manner. 

A new twist: It used to be bad 
enough when Trouble, the child of 
Cio-Cio-San and Lieutenant B. F. 
Pinkerton, was blindfolded and waved 
an American flag while Mamma com- 
mitted hara-kiri. In this Butterfly, 
Trouble madly waves both the Stars 
and Stripes and the Rising Sun. 


JUNE PLAY 


“The Reclining Figure” 
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ANY ONE of These 
Big Value Books... 


ANY ONE 
of These Big Hit 
Broadway Plays 


goo 


. to mew members who 
join now and agree to ac- 
cept as few as four Selec- 
tions during the coming year. 


VALUE up to $10.60 in Publisher's Editions! 
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Your Choice of Any One of These BIG-VALUE BOOKS: 


WORLD THEATRE IN PICTURES, 

Edited Tom Prideaux 

Brings the full history of the 
theatre to life from ancient 
times to modern Broadway 
Over 650 big pictures and bril- 
liant commentary from LIFE 
Magazine's rich In- 
cludes the greatest plays in his- 
tory from Antigone to South 
Pacific. Presents hundreds of 
the greatest stars in their most 
exciting roles: the Barrymores, 
the Lunts, Olivier, Bankhead, 
Cornell, Hayes, and many 
(Publisher's Edition 


oY 


archives 


more! 
$7.50.) 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


from plays, parodies compiled 
by Bennett Cerf. Almost 700 
rollicking pages, with draw- 
ings by Doug Anderson, com- 
bining the top wits of the past 
and present: Will Rogers, 
Dorothy Parker, S. J. Perel- 
man, Benchley, Runyon, etc. 
(Publisher's Edition $3.95.) 
MILTON CROSS’ COMPLETE 
STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS 
-Now in ONE BIG volume— 
all the information any listener 
needs to understand opera bet- 
ter and enjoy it more. Over 600 
pages packed with play-by-play 
descriptions of 72 
operas Covers plots, dialogue, 


famous 


PLUS Any One of These Top Broadway Hit Plays: 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST 
MOON, by John Patrick—Winner of 
SIX top awards, including the Pul- 
itzer Prize, and Drama Critics 
Award Hilariously funny, a sheer 
reading delight. (Pub. Ed. $3.00) 


PLAIN AND FANCY, by Joseph Stein 
and Will Glickman Sock musical 
smash! The tender and mirth-filled 
story of life and love in a quaint 
Amish Village. ‘*‘Year’s Best Musical’’ 
—George Jean Nathan 

(Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE BAD SEED, by Maxwell Ander- 
son—The controversial shocker about 


BUS STOP, by William Inge — The 
Pulitzer Prize winner’s latest hit 
about a cowboy who chases a pretty 
night club singer until she catches 
him, “Best Comedy of The Season” 

LIFE Magazine. (Pub, Ed. $2.75) 


THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC, by 
George S. Kaufman and Howard 
Teichmann—How a, middle-aged Cin- 
derella turns a few shares of stock 
into a fortune and wins a portly 
Prince Charming. (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE DESPERATE HOURS, by Joseph 


Hayes — Imagine a house just like 
yours seized as a hide-out by three 


MODERN AMERICAN HUMOR, 
Edited by Bennett Cerf 
lariot 


all important arias. Beautifully 
illustrated 
(Publisher's Edition $3 


an angelic-looking little girl who is 
a born killer! “‘A fourteen carat 
fifteen-below chiller.'’"—Kerr, N. Y 
Herald Tribune (Pub. Ed $3.00) 


killers and a family like yours 
held as their captives! ‘‘Top-most 
thriller of many seasons’’—Chap- 
man, N Y News. (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 
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The Palmer. Y2264Q. Cinebeam® Picture Tube for double picture power; Ciné-Lens® face plate glass for greater detail 


Any remote contro/ using wires from your easy chair to the receiver is ‘‘old hat’! 


ZENITH’S AMAZING NEW FLASH-MATIC Only Zenith has this 
TUNING lets you shoot off sound of long, annoy- . sensational no-wire 
ing commercials from clear across the room : remote tuning 
seal 
with a flash of magic light... also turns set on, off wih Tous Tuning! 
~geliicatiag : Both on the same set! 
or changes channels (no wires, no cords). ‘ 


Yes, Zenith’s 2-way fully automatic tuning— Flash- 
Matic and Touch Tuning—gives you the ultimate in 
television-watching comfort and convenience. And, of 
course, you get the sharpest, clearest picture in tele- 
vision because Zenith’s Flash-Matic set is equipped 
with the powerful Royal ‘‘Y’’ Chassis which brings in 
bright, detailed pictures even in problem areas. 


THE QUALITY GOES IN A 
—EMITH BEFORE THE NAME GOES ON ‘2 
“ The Royalty of RADIO, TELEVISION and PHONOGRAPHS 


Backed by 37 years of leadership in radionics exclusively - ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 





